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American Desk 


manufacturing company 


and other equipment including the Airplane 
Table, Tablet Arm Chair, and Teachers Desk 


American Desk Manufacturing Co.'s ONE-12 
provides freedom of action, privacy, grouping 
possibilities, and easy accessibility of books 
and materials. Available with right or left 
book compartments for staggered arrange- 
ments. Skirt and legs of steel. Can be furnished 
with angle steel legs. 


The tough plastic surface is vir- 

tually indestructible. Staining, 

chipping, cracking, and scratch- 

{ij ing are practically impossible. No 

; warping, no veneer layers, no 
metal or wood edges. 


The FIBERESIN surface scored 

\, A+ in reflectance tests conducted 

by the University of Wisconsin 

A . showing ideal reflectance value 
of 40-50%. 


Maintenance is no problem. Marks 

ond stains are readily removed 

by wiping with a damp cloth. A 

ty FIBERESIN Plastic Top never needs 
’ refinishing. 


DEVELOPED AND PIONEERED BY 
MB FiseREsiN 
Se PLASTICS COMPANY. 
f OCONOMOWOC * WISCONSIN 


Because FIBERESIN Plastic Tops pro- 
vide a durable, smooth, ripple-free sur- 
face of proper light reflectivity for ideal 
student use. The uniformly hard surface 
eliminates once and for all the damage 
caused by ‘‘doodling’’ and ‘‘trenching”, 
so common with natural wood. The hard, 
dense edges need no extra applied pro- 
tection. They defy abuse and have no 
“‘layers’’ to separate or cause slivers. 


*FIBERESIN — 


a laminated board having a melamine resin 
plastic surface on an extremely dense 
core of wood fiber and phenolic resin. 
This combination of materials is welded 
together in hydraulic hot plate presses at 
high temperatures and pressures. The 
decorative wood grain pattern and color 
is an integral part of the surface. 














THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


° 


MITCHELL & RITCHEY 
architects 

THEODORE ROCKWELL 
mechanical engineer 
GEORGE H. CHILLI 

general contractor 

SAL ER, INC, 

plumbing contractor 
AMSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION, 
AMERICAN KADIATOR & 
STANDARD SANITARY CORP, 
plumbing wholesaler 





Donner Hall, new men’s dormitory, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 

or TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania, has the distinction 
of having been designed by two 1932 graduates of 

Carnegie’s College of Fine Arts, and erected by a former 
Carnegie student, the General Contractor, 


NEW MEN'S DORMITORY HAS “NEW LOOK” 


@ In the minds of many college administrators —two-wing structure with major exterior areas of 


and students 1954 will be long remembered as the aluminum and glass. The wings are joined on the 
year during which much-needed dormitories be- ground floor by two spacious lounges available 
gan to bloom on scores of campuses throughout — for dances, social events and other functions. Also 
the land. High on the list of notable sleep-and- on this floor is a student counselor's suite. Above, 
study buildings made ready for Fall occupancy is each room floor has its own smaller lounge. 
Carnegie Tech’s new million dollar men’s dormi-  stoan Flush vatves, famous for efficiency, dura- 
tory, Donner Hall, providing modern, quiet living — bility and economy, were selected for installation 
facilities for 243 students. Contemporary in de- throughout Donner Hall—more evidence of per- 


sign, equipment and furnishings, Donner Hallisa formance that explains why... 


more $4 oan Siuthe VALVES 


are bought than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ° CHICAGO « ILLINOIS a 
Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 

omy is the SLOAN Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 

automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog. 

ging. No dripping. Architects specify. and Wholesalers 

and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Vatic—the 

better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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~ GOOD REASONS WHY 
CLARKE IS YOUR BEST BUY 


4 


1, Mt C 
WET SCRUBBING at low cost. 


K, | picks up solution. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES, then put yourself 
behind a Clarke Floor Maintainer. You’ll agree the 
powerful, streamlined, quiet, easy-handling Clarke 
has everything it takes to scrub, wax, polish, steel 
wool, dise sand, grind, safely shampoo rugs, carpets. 

Every floor care job is accomplished in a fraction 
of the time required by ordinary hand methods 
physical effort is reduced to a minimum, costs cut to 


the bone. 
You'll see why your floors are certain to be 


larke 


SANDING 


5012 E. Clay Avenue 


A Clarke Wet-Dry Vac im 


clean, easy to keep safe and bright. 

Clarke offers several sizes of Floor Maintainers to 
fit your needs and budget. And, one of six Clarke 
Heavy Duty Wet-Dry Vacuum Cleaners will complete 
an unsurpassed cleaning team. 

Write for details. Better yet, ask for a demonstra- 
tion now. 

Your copy FREE! Write today for colorful, 
22-page “Your Floors and How to Care for 
Them.” 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Muskegon, Michigar 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


From his long experience as a teacher 

and administrator in public schools and 

universities, ERNEST O. MELBY offers 

some words of advice about demox 

racy in school administration (p. 35) 

Dr. Melby has been dean of New 

York University’s school of education 

Ernest O. Melby since 1945. His first position, which 
he accepted 41 years ago, was as high 

school teacher and principal in his home state of Minne- 
sota; later he served as superintendent of schools in the 
same state. In 1928 he joined the faculty of Northwestern 
University, and, subsequently, became associate professor, 
professor and dean of the school of education. After 
serving for two years as president of Montana State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Melby was named chancellor of the University 
of Montana in 1943. In the latter position he was the 
administrator responsible for higher education in the state 
Dean Melby is a former president of the John Dewey 
Society and a former director of the National Society for 


the Study of Education 


At one time or another PETER F 
OLIVA has held certificates from Cali 
fornia (general secondary school cre 
dential), Maryland (high school teach 
er), and New York (high school 
teacher, guidance and administration ) 
His experiences with certification laws y 
in these three states aroused his inter eT eo 
est in the subject of interstate barriers 

for teachers, a subject he discusses on page 44. Dr. Oliva 
has been a high school teacher in Maryland and New 
York and a guidance director in the latter state, Currently 


he is associate professor of education at the University of 


Mississippt 


KENNETH E. PRIESTLEY, author of “An Englishman's View 
of School Administration, U.S.A.” (p. 47), is professor 
of education (since 1951) and dean of the faculty of arts 
(since 1953) at the University of Hong Kong. From 
1936 to LOSI (except for the war years, which he spent 
as a staff captain in the army intelligence corps, S.H.A.E-F. ) 
he was a teacher and administrator in English schools 
After a year as senior master in history at Stowmarket 
Grammar School, he accepted a similar position at Stam 
ford School, Lincolnshire, and served concurrently as lec 
turer in education at Nottingham University. In 1946 
he was named area ofhcer, and later assistant director of 


education, for Cumberland County. Mr. Priestley visited 


the United States in 1952-53 as a Fulbright research pro- 
fessor to compare American and English methods of educa- 
tional administration. He returned to North America this 
year, under the auspices of the Commonwealth Interchange 


Committee, London, to visit Canadian universities 


As an author and a coordinator, MAt 
RICE E. STAPLEY is recognized as an 
authority on school board problems 
such as the writing of policies (p. 50) 
Among the bulletins, handbooks and 
monographs he has written are “The 
Indiana School Board Member’ and 
Mouies & Stepley “Effectiveness of School Board Mem- 
bers.” Last year he was coordinator 
for the first nationwide work conference for state school 
board association leaders; this year he was coordinator for 
the second such conference. He's also coordinator of the 
program for school board functions and relationships for 
the Midwest C.P.E.A. After 18 years as a teacher and 
superintendent in Illinois and Indiana, Dr. Stapley joined 
the staff of Indiana University in 1946. Since 1953 he 
has been professor of school administration and assistant 


dean of the school of education at Indiana. 


A “different” solution to the problem 
of constructing an addition to a school 
was found at West Newton, Mass. 
HAROLD B. Gores, superintendent of 
the Newton public schools, explains 
(p. 56) what and why. After serving 
three years as junior high school prin- 
cipal at Littleton, Mass., and a year iMesdld & Gem 
as a mathematics teacher at Lexington, 
Mass., Dr. Gores went to Newton in 1935 as mathematics 
teacher and guidance counselor. Successively, he became 
administrative assistant and secretary of the school com- 
mittee, assistant superintendent, and, in 1949, superintend- 
ent. Dr. Gores is northeast regional chairman of the 
Fulbright teachers exchange program and New England 
director of the program of fellowships for high school 
teachers of the Fund for the Advancement of Education 


Who should teach music in the grade schools? The class- 
room teacher, says RUSSELL Lewis (p. 69). Mr. Lewis 
has taught instrumental, vocal and classroom music on 
both the elementary and the secondary levels and has been 
supervisor of music in Arizona schools. This year he ts 
instrumental music instructor in the clementary schools 
of Delano, Calit 
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Factory Authorize 
Service Stations 











Stocks of parts are maintained. 
Service men are trained at Fac- 


tory service training school. 


ALABAMA 
Foster's Appliance Repairs 
112 S. Jefferson, Mobile 
Day Phone 84185, Night Phone 793279 
Helburn Service Company, Inc. 
426 Montgomery St., Montgomery 
Day Phones 8346 37095, Night 8347 


ARKANSAS 
W. M. Long Electric Construction 
811 Louisiana St., Little Rock 
Phone Fr, 4-7181 


CALIFORNIA 
Schneider Bros. 
1038 Howard St., San Francisco 3 
Phone Hemlock 1-8561 
Sterling Restaurant Equip. Service 
927 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15 
Phone Trinity 4665 


COLORADO 
E& B Sales & Service Inc. 
3740 E. Colfax Ave., Denver 
Phone Fr. 1448, Ea. 8893 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Echo Kitchen Equip. Repair Co. 
3305 Eighth St., N.E., Washington 5 
Phone Decatur 2-2181 


FLORIDA 
Appliance Servicenter 
712 Newnan St., Jacksonville 
Day Phone 5-8048 
Night Phone 7-4115 or 88-9953 
Food Service, Equip. Service 
1121 Twiggs St., Tampa 
Phones: 24-4401 & 28219 
Dade Restaurant Repair Shop 
2315 N.W. 7th Ave., Miami 
Day Ph. 0-6127, Night Ph. 65-5816 
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GEORGIA 
Woodall Electric Service Co. 
1024 Boulevard N.E., Atlanta 
Phone Vernon 1977 


ILLINOIS 
G. S. Blakeslee & Co. 
1844 S. Laramie Ave., Chicago 50 
Phone: Bishop 2-2710 


1OWA 
Electric Equipment Co. 
207-209 Grand Ave., Des Moines 
Day Phone 4-4164—Night 4-3612 
KANSAS 
Harvey Electric Company 
457 S. Washington, Wichita 
Phone 7-0991 


LOUISIANA 
Reliance Electrical Works 
820 Carondelet, New Orleans 
Phone CA 3003 


MARYLAND 
Theodore Barr 
6061 Harford Road, Baltimore 14 
Phone Cl. 6109 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Eugene Sales & Service Inc. 
1217 Hyde Park Ave., Hyde Park 
Hyde Park 3-4404 


MICHIGAN 
E& G Service Co. 
1630 Lawndale Ave., Detroit 
Vinewood 2-2252 


MINNESOTA 
K-W Appliance Service Co. 
1933 University Ave., St. Paul 4 
Phone Prior 5887 


MISSOURI 
Boise Hilburn Electric 
123 W. 8th St., Kansas City 
Phone BA 4292 


Kammerien Electric Co. 
2728 Locust St., St. Louis 3 
Phone Lucas 2222 


NEBRASKA 
Thacker Electric 
2217 Cuming St., Omaha 
Phone Atlantic 2264 


NEW YORK 


Mahmac Electric Co. 
527 W. 50th St. New York City 
Phone: Judson 6-2210 


OHIO 
Robert C. Johnston Co. 
427 E, Sixth St., Cincinnati 
Phone Parkway 0744 


The Mid-West Appl. Service, inc. 
1116 W. Broad St., Columbus 8 
Phone Adams 9498, 6710, Ca. 4-9498 


Rapp-Iid Service 
5502 Hampstead Ave., Cleveland 29 
Day and Night Phone TUxedo 5-5665 


Akron Restaurant Repair 
1175 W. Waterloo Road, Akron 14 
24 Hr. Service PL 3-9366 


Layer Electric 
1223-25 Brown St., Dayton 9 
Phones HE 6411—HE 7515 


OKLAHOMA 
Tulsa Service Co. 
222 E. First St., Tulsa 
Phone 2-2169 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO, 


1844 S. LARAMIE AVE. 


* CHICAGO 50, iLL, 


Refrigeration Sales & Eng. Co. 

311-13 N.W. 6th St., Oklahoma City 

Phone CE 2-8124 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Ryan Brothers 

541 N. Homewood Ave., Pittsburgh 8 

Phone Churchill 1-6680 


Louis Koke 
236 S. State Road, Upper Darby 
Sunset 9-4172 
TENNESSEE 
Stansell Electric Company, Inc. 
209 14th Ave., North, Nashville 
Day Phone 5-7703, 6-0314 
Night Phone 97-1871 
Tri-State A ture & Electrical 
Works, inc. 
315-331 E. Butler, Memphis 
Phone 37-8414 
TEXAS 
L. G. White Electric Co. 
2405 N. Haskell Ave., Dallas 
Day Phone: TE-6108 
Night Phone: WI-1216 


Appliance Service Center 
300 W. Josephine, San Antonio 
Phone PE: 5-3511 
UTAH 
Restaurant& Store Equip. Service 
136 S. West Temple, Salt Lake City! 
Phone 3-3867 
VIRGINIA 
Bruffey's Refrigeration Service 
915 E. Clay, Richmond 
Day and Night Phone—72981 
WASHINGTON 
Acme Restaurant & Supply inc. 
2319 Fifth Ave., Seattle 1 
Phone Main 6655 








MEGASCOPE 


How well can schools serve the exceptional child? 


When teachers cross the border! 


Why do administrators become conservative? 


Growing pains for school business administration 





A brief, analytical look at several features in this issue by CALVIN 
GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


The Road to Conservatism. It ts 
a good thing to pause once in a while 
and take stock of changes in the realm 
Ernest O. Melby casts 
an appraising eye on possible effects 


of education 


of contemporary emphasis on democra- 
tization of administration (p. 35). His 
tentative conclusions are bound to 
make many a reader squirm rather un- 
comfortably as he follows Melby’s argu- 
ment and applies it to situations in his 
own experience. While the examples 
are drawn mostly from higher educa 
tion, they are also meaningful for the 
public schools. 1 will be surprised if a 
rejoinder is not forthcoming to what 
seems to be Melby’s main point: With 
increasing responsibility and power, 
faculties have tended to become con 
servative. The attention of school and 
college faculties should be directed to 
this article 

More Than Clichés. As is true of 
other professional fields, educators are 
prone to give lip service to certain 
cliches, with too little concern for their 
real meaning. One of the most popular 
is that “schools must undertake to pro 
vide for individual differences’—the 
performance of which, we must admit, 
has baffled us. It is to this concept that 
H. L. Shibler addresses himself (p. 38), 
in a way that is somewhat different 
from the usual approach. He proposes 
that the test of our allegiance to this 
basic principle is how well special 
education is attended to. While Shibler 
dwells more on the needs of the various 
groups of handicapped children, the 
needs of superior pupils are not over 
looked. One may take issue with some 
measures used in the large Indianapolis 
school system, such as centralizing all 
junior high special classes in one school 
It is strange that the less able children, 
for example, are required to make the 


longest and most hazardous trips be- 
tween home and school. But it is clear 
that a great deal of excellent work is 
being done in an area too often neg 
lected in our schools 


“On the Square.” When I began 
the article on cafeteria operations by 
Richard Flambert (p. 80), I thought, 
“This is big-time stuff; not much in it 
for small and medium sized schools.” 
That impression was partly dispelled 
as I read on, and then near the end I 
struck high-grade pay dirt. That plan 
he tells about for serving meals “on 
the square” looks like an innovation of 


genuine merit. 


Board Policies vs. Rules. A_phe- 
nomenon of school board action in the 
last few years is the astonishing growth 
of interest in developing written poli- 
cies. There has been a good deal 
of confusion and puzzlement, though, 
about policies on one hand, and rules 
and regulations on the other. The latter 
we have had for many, many years; 
the former have come on the scene 
relatively recently, as the function of 
school boards has emerged more 
clearly. Most timely, then, comes M. 
FE. Stapley’s helpful analysis (p. 50) 
of the difference between the two. The 
illustrative material makes the distinc- 
tion clearer than anything else I have 
read 


Not Unmixed Blessings. One of 
the advantages of the teaching profes- 
sion used to be the relative ease with 
which one could move, in contrast, 
for instance, with an attorney or doctor, 
who had to build up a new practice. 
Three developments have occurred, 
however, tending to tie teachers down: 
certification laws and regulations, ten- 
ure legislation, and state retirement 


plans. All three have been vigorously 
fostered by the profession itself, and 
no doubt they have brought gains, but 
not undiluted gains. Taking certifica- 
tion as his subject, Peter F. Oliva 
demonstrates (p. 44) that the present 
state of affairs is rapidly becoming, if 
indeed it is not already, intolerable. 
One may well marvel at the endurance 
and hardihood of those teachers who 
do negotiate a move from one state 
to another. 


Enlightening. Two significant con 
tributions to school plant planning 
appear this month. John McFadzean 
(p. 62) submits a strong case for ade- 
quate site development as part of every 
project. There is no doubt that. site 
development often gets rather cavalier 
treatment, with effects that grow worse 
with the passage of time. His com- 
prehensive view of what site planning 
and development encompass is en- 
lightening. Harold B. Gores (p. 56) 
describes an intriguing new type of 
addition that may be moved from one 
site to another—not without some loss 
but fairly economically nevertheless 
The structure itself is not cheap. 


A.S.B.O. Comes of Age. The editor 
comes through with an excellent report 
(in two parts, p. 52 and p. 88) on the 
recent convention of school business 
officials. Unlike most convention re- 
porters, he gives enough of the main 
speeches to enable the reader to get 
something from them. The program 
itself reveals the extensive scope of 
school business affairs and the efforts 
of the A.S.B.O. to professionalize the 
field. I think I detect, although I may 
be mistaken, some subtle overtones of 
conflict between the “old guard” and 
the ranks of the younger members 
This is not rare in a profession coming 
of age, and should not create undue 


concern. 


The Spirit of Eire. Harold G. 
Shane, in his letters from Europe (this 
month from Eire, p. 72), shows him- 
self a master not only at conveying 
salient facts about national systems of 
education but also at capturing their 
spirit. On this side of the water, most 
of us will, as we read his series, be ever 
more thankful for our good fortune. 
Yet now and again our self-compla- 
cency will be punctured by the su- 
periorities of our friends across the 
seas. Shane is doing a fine service in 
promoting our understanding of the 
what and why of European schooling. 
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How Big Will Your 


Gymnasium Be? 


No matter what size gymnasium you are planning, 
engineered timbers of Timber Structures, Inc. will 





give you the greatest value in handsome, long- 
lasting construction. 
With timber framing members precision fabri- 
cated at the factory, assembly and erection are 
accomplished with a minimum of jobsite labor. 
Ceilings are not necessary, for heavy timbers add 
natural beauty to the interiors when left exposed. WARD MAYER 


The added architectural distinction which accom- STRUCTURES 


panies the structural functions of the timbers, is INCORPORATED 


yours without increased cost. 

For safety, heavy timber construction is unsur- 
passed. It will absorb sudden shock of wind or : 
quake up to 100% overload. When exposed to fire TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA «Richmond, California 


P. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


it yields strength slowly, allowing time for orderly 
evacuation and for firemen to extinguish the flames. 
To learn how you can get more and better build- 


U viper STRUCTURES, INC. 


Box 3782-H_ Port 


ings for your money, see your nearest Timber 
Structures representative, or send in the coupon for 
illustrated booklet, “Modern Functional Schools”’. 


> 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








Two-Year Course for Teachers 

Should the state consider a two- 
year terminal course in teacher educa- 
tion until the present crisis in teacher 
supply has passed? 

This morning | asked several upper 
classmen in our college to give their 
reactions to the proposed terminal se 


tion until the crisis in teacher supply 
has passed. The unanimous reply was 
this proposal is unwise because regain- 
ing the loss would be unlikely for many 
years. Also, they said, a two-year se- 
quence is grossly inadequate because 
of the necessity for a broad liberal or 


general education of at least two years, 


quence of two years in teacher educa underlying professional education. 


The Perfect << 
Classroom 
Desk ! 


Routles 


Modernaire 
Chair Desk 


Here’s a masterpiece in design . . . the 
MODERNAIRE group. It’s one of 

the most skillfully designed and stur- 

dily built examples of classroom seat- 

ing that you’ve seen, The Modernaire 

brings to the modern classroom, a desk 

that radiates prize-winning styling 

... Softly whispers deep relaxing com- 

fort... invitingly encourages good } 
posture control ... The Modernaire y| 
is a desk of unusual structural 

strength and unmatched durability. A iN 
functional beauty and superb con- { 
struction ... a combination that makes biidiinitre 
it your best buy anywhere. Get the Chair 


It’s an exceptional combination of 
full details on the Modernaire today. 


Modernaire 
Tablet Arm Chair 


For complete information on the 
new Modernaire Series Desks, see 
your local Rowles School Equip 
ment Dealer, or write to E. W. A 
Rowles Company, Arlington Heights, 
il 


< 


E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


These young men think a period of 
two years of professional education fol- 
lowing the general education is inade- 
quate. ( For a permanent certificate the 
state of Washington requires six years, 
including the initial year of teaching 
under the supervision of the college 
and the school district between the 
fourth and fifth years on campus. ) 

A veteran appointment 
agreed heartily with the young men; 
the thought of this backward step is 
tragic, in her opinion. 

This country is rich and prosperous 
and can solve the problem of the 
teacher supply in ways other than by 
lowering the standards of teacher edu- 
cation. If I understand the critics of 
public education, they do not want 
more poorly educated teachers. The 
parents of the children in our schools 
want more and better teachers, and 


secretary 


they know the standards of teacher ed- 
ucation cannot be lowered —W. W 
HAGGARD, preside nt, Western Wash 
ington College of Education. 


Fund Raising by Students 


Where can we draw the line on 
fund raising by high school students? 

I'm not sure just where this line is 
to be drawn, but it must be established 
if those of us who wrestle with this 
problem each year are to be helped. 

High school students are character- 
ized by an abundant enthusiasm, partly 
reflected in their requests for bigger 
and better yearbooks, bigger and better 
class trips, and many additional activi- 
ties. We should rejoice over this en- 
thusiasm, but it is the very thing that 
sometimes needs reining 

Some will not agree with the fol- 
lowing four statements, but, if there is 
any agreement, we may be able to lo- 
cate the ideal place to draw the line 

|. Students should be allowed to 
solicit advertisements for school pub- 
lications. I have never been sure about 
advertisements in the yearbook, but 
we do allow them. 

2. Students should be allowed to 
sell tickets to a few—we did not define 
few—school programs, such as band 
concerts or plays. 

3. Students might be 
to sell one or 


allowed 
during the school day 
two minor items needed at school 

i. Students might be allowed to 
operate the concessions at athletic con 
rests 

It seems to me it is past time for us 
to draw that line-—FRED B. DIXON 
principal, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, Va. 
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THIS FEATURE BY FEATURE POSITIVE, practical draft elimination 
CHECK WILL GIVE YOU DRAFT | STOP attacks the problem of down-drafts from cold 


window areas sensibly and economically. It intercepts and 
THE ANSWER captures the cold air, drawing it back into the unit for 
reheating or expelling from the building. pravt|sTop is 
never found in that compromising position of having to 


BEAUTY of design heat and cool simultaneously —a condition certain to exist 


where heat is added to combat drafts in an already over 





Smooth, functional styling; a choice of pleasing finishes to 


. . : heated classroom, 
match every interior color scheme; a complete line of 


matching utility cabinets—these prarr|stop beauty fea- 


tures enable you to assemble an attractive unit ventilator LOWER installation and heating costs 


system that complements any room design. 
The prarr|stop Unit Ventilator is designed for fast, eco- 


P f li nomical installation on the job. The method of draft elimi 
ADEQUATE air tor coo ing nation employed makes for other logical and important 


economies. With prart|srop there is no costly supple 


pRArT|stop does more than just heat and ventilate. It : 
mentary radiation to buy or install. And, because prari] 


compensates for the heat gain from students, lights and : 
STOP permits heating to individual room requirements, 


sun—provides controlled classroom cooling by introduc- ; 
; ig ae important fuel savings result with every day of operation 
ing quantities of outdoor air in such a way as to avoid 
drafts. With prarT|sTop, you're assured sufficient cooling 


capacity to combat classroom overheating. 


UNIT VENTILATOR # PRODUCTS 


i American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


aw harman pelton 
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READER OPINION 





Japan's Jintaro Kataoka was one 
| of the visiting educators interviewed 
by The NATION'S SCHOOLS at the 
A.AS.A. convention early this year. 
| This interview and his picture ap- 
peared in our March 1954 issue, pages 
74 and 76.—Ed. 


Japanese Educator Translates 
Mutual Understanding 
Sirs: 

While in America I was fortunate 
enough to visit dozens of governments, 
| federal and local, numbers of universi- 
ties, high schools, elementary schools, 
kindergartens and various other edu- 
cational and social institutions. I have 
visited with more than 350 very im- 
portant people during my trip of 
observation over there. However, it 
is not my intention to advise my office 
to cope with the supergorgeous equip- 
ments of American schools, or to prop- 
| agandize to my Japanese friends about 
the kindnesses American people were 
ever so ready to extend—or “sell” (as 
Cyril Connolly expresses himself) to 
me. 

The people whom I have met, and 
who helped me in every possible way 
imaginable, are without a single excep- 
tion very vividly impressed “upon my 
retina,’ as a Japanese phrase goes. 

The interval of four months be- 
tween my last glimpse of your country 
| and the present letter of thanks of 

mine has enabled me to have a better 
purview of the impressions of the 
U.S.A. upon a Japanese: Prosperity 1s 
too often a cause of the scales on the 
eyes; poverty of a needless worry or 
short-sightedness. Sharp insight will be 
needed to modulate the swing or oscil 
lations between the two extremes. 
Mutual understanding is mutual under- 
| standing. An unhatched egg will never 
be a chicken. Informations packed in 
you and me and exchanged must be 
hatched so that they will help turn 
a stone in building up the coveted 
world peace 








I am very pleased to say a Common- 
place thing that, in spite of the differ- 
| ent dressing of foods, I lost no pound 

while in your country, and that I am 
| very busily engaged in my office for 
| the cause of cultural exchanges be- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tween Japan and foreign countries. 

| The tangible as well as the intangible 

“materials” I got from my trip this 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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O'Shaughnessy Hall of Liberal and Fine Arts, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Architect: Ellerbe and Co., St. Paul, Minn. General Contractor: McGough Brothers, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Minimum air infiltration 

Finger-tip control 

No painting or maintenance 

No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 

Wool woven-pile weather stripping and PF gage 

‘ : x OQOT7«* ™ 

exclusive patented serrated guides This window meets or exceeds “ ,/) lll ‘ 

7 *- y 


ry specifica 
of serving the tramportation —_)/ 


The Adams & Westlake Company eae 


Established 1857 e¢ ELKHART, INDIANA e Chicago ¢ New York compan 
Also Manufacturers of ADLAKE Mercury Relays and ADLAKE Equipment for the Transportation Industry 
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Geometry Class Makes Christmas Tree Decorations e Board of Education Gives 


Junior College Scholarships to Prospective Teachers e 


Sixth Graders Sell 


Praying Mantis Egg Sacks e Kindergarteners Construct Life-Size Santa Claus 





GEOMETRY STUDENTS at North 
High School, Columbus, Ohio, deco- 
rate a Christmas tree as part of their 
course work. Each of the decorations 
is either a plane or a solid geometric 
figure. 

Their Ella M 


has had her classes do similar work 


teacher, Reynolds, 
each year for more than 10 years. She 
says it’s an excellent means of teaching 
geometric principles in an interesting 
and practical manner 


BECAUSE THEY WANTED to raise 
funds for class field trips, sixth grad- 
ers at New Lebanon School, Green- 
wich, Conn., decided that they would 
go into business 

The youngsters began 
praying mantis egg sacks and selling 
them, by mail, at the rate of two sacks 
The mantes hatched from 


collecting 


for a dollar 
one egg sack are said to keep a quar 
ter of an acre of lawn or garden clear 
of insect pests 

epg sack 


twig of a bush 


is attached to the 


The purchaser hangs 


Each 


the twig on a tree; in the spring the 
praying mantes hatch and go to work 

This project, according to Teacher 
George Kopp, enabled his pupils to 
combine lessons in science, conserva 
tion, mathematics, business and lan 
guage arts. They did the work almost 
entirely on their own 

After they had investigated various 
advertising media, the boys and girls 
decided to place their advertisements 
in a daily Committees 
were appointed to perform the various 


newspaper. 


tasks: wrapping, addressing, bookkeep 
ing and so on. Every pupil was named 
to a committee. After each order had 
been received, recorded and filled, the 
customer was sent an individually writ- 
ten letter of thanks 
trom wer 


Proceeds the 


placed in a class bank account 


project 


A LIFE-SIZE SANTA CLAUS, con- 


structed by the children, spent the pre 


12 


Christmas season in a_ kindergarten 
room at lowa State. College Campus 
School last year 

The boys and girls, with the aid of 
some tips from Kenneth Gogel, ele- 
mentary supervisor of arts and indus- 
tries, selected the materials from which 
to make their Santa Claus. His “back- 
bone” was a board jutting upright 
from a wooden base. Cardboard boxes, 
into the ends, were 
While 

newspapers 
marched 


with holes cut 


placed over the board some 
children held crumpled 
against boxes, others 
around and around with string, fasten- 
ing the papers to the boxes. Later, for 
other were 
pasted, with wallpaper paste, over the 


the 


smoothness, newspapers 
crumpled papers 

A hole was sawed in a discarded 
world globe so that it would fit over 
the “backbone” and serve as a_ basis 
head. Newspapers were 
pasted over the globe; features of the 


for Santa's 


face were drawn on a piece of paper 
which then was pasted on the head. 
Stuffed mittens were placed on the 
ends of the arms, which were boards 
stuffed into Santa’s sides 

The youngsters had to stretch the 


6 foot 4 inch Santa out on the floor 


for the painting job. After one side 
had been painted red, the children 
rolled him over and painted the other 
side. 

When Santa was nearly completed, 
the children decided he needed papier 
mache boots. Then a youngster real- 
ized that something else was missing. 
So fur bands, made of cotten, were 
placed at the bottom of Santa's coat 
his sleeves. His beard also 
was made of cotton. Some discarded 
drapery material was used for his red 
stocking cap. 


and on 


TO AID in the selection and recruit- 
ment of outstanding elementary teach- 
ers, the board of education at Chanute, 
Kan., each year presents 10. scholar- 
ships to seniors who plan to attend 
Chanute Junior College. 

One senior in each of the seven 
surrounding towns and three seniors 
in Chanute High School are given 
the scholarships, which cover tuition, 
fees and books for the first 60 college 
hours leading to an elementary teach- 
er's certificate. 

A committee of teachers in each of 
the schools is asked to select the stu- 
dent it thinks is most likely to succeed 
as an elementary teacher. Qualifica- 
tions suggested as a basis for selection 
are: at least a B grade average, a liking 
for children, good health, neatness in 
appearance, a pleasing voice, a com- 
mand of English, enthusiasm, poise, 
tactfulness and sympathy. 

Since 1952, when presentation of 
the scholarships began, the junior col- 
lege’s elementary education department 
has shown a steady increase in enroll- 
ment and an improvement in the 
quality of students, according to the 
department's director, Nora Knight. 

An active Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica group has been organized. Since 
16 of the members are scholarship 
winners, the group plans to establish 
a fund to make an eleventh scholar- 
ship available annually 
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HERE’S FURNITURE 








it’s “wear conditioned” 
with ORMICA 





Many years before Formica was put to work in the schools of America, 
it was extensively used as a surfacing material for restaurant counters and tables. 


As costs started to climb for maintenance and refinishing of school furniture, 
school executives naturally turned to the idea of a surfacing material that would 
last longer, look better and require less care than wood. 


The fine line of Formica surfaced school furniture produced by Griggs 
Equipment Company of Belton, Texas is one answer to the problem. 


Strictly speaking, Formica’s responsibility to the schools of America begins 
and ends with the quality of our own material. 
But we have no hesitancy in recommending to you the high standard of 


design, craftsmanship and fair dealing inherent in the Griggs furniture to which 
our material is applied. 


Formica surfaces for school furniture can be soft colors or beautiful wood 
grains. They are easy to use and hard to abuse. 


For literature on this good furniture made better with Formica write direct to 
Griggs Equipment Co., Belton, Texas. 


WITH A FUTURE 


THE FORMICA COMPANY 
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“SEAL-O-SAN offers 


the floor protection 
we need at Dearborn” 


A. D. Brainard, Ph.D 


Deputy Superintendent in Charge of Business and Finance 


Seal-O-San protects all types of wood surfaces in 
the Dearborn Schools. A few examples are shown 
at right. This modern school system's satisfactory 
experience with Seal-O-San is typical with thou- 
sands of long-time users. 


Dear Mr. Brenn 
The Dearborn Publi 


-0-San both th 
+ We have foun 
om » it 





use ip any cammnit 


Read Mr. Brainard's opin 
ion of Seal-O-San. It is 


based on seven years of DA Brace 


use in his school buildings 


Yours very truly, 


A. D. Brainard, Deputy Superintendent 
in Charge of Business and Finance 


AIB ad 


These photos show 


the typical uses one system 


makes of Seal-O-San finishes 
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‘ 7 , Fordson High School 
Gyms in the Dearborn Schools are busy al- Jensen & Keough, Architects 


most constantly with school and extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Many of these floors are 
used for square dancing, church services and 
banquets, as well as games and regular gym 
activities, yet Seal-O-San protection has 
kept them new-looking. Dearborn has found 
that Seal-O-San is a good investment be- 
cause it not only preserves expensive wood 
floors, but keeps the cost of maintenance at 
a minimum. When your floors need refinish- 
ing, switch to Seal-O-San ... you'll be pleased 
with the results and the low cost. 


Nowlin School “a _— | Joshua Howard School 
Bennett & Straight, Architects ‘ ’ Eberle M. Smith & Associates, 
Inc., Architects 


O. L. Smith Jr. High School , Clara Bryant Jr. High School 
Jahr-Anderson & Associates, : *... 7” , ps Eberle M. Smith & Associates, 
Architects E ie, is \ Inc., Architects 
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Seal-O-San,, gym floor finish + Penetrating Seal-O-San,, 


HUNTINGTON @> LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA TORONTO, CANADA 
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long-life 
Invincible nets 
are reinforced 
to take sudden strain 
and unusual wear! 





You know from experience that sport nets 
often get mighty unusual treatment. 

You know, too, that abnormal strain acts to 
wear a net out prematurely. Invincible 

nets are created to meet these attacks... 
from strain, weather or just normal wear. 


Only the finest tensile tested fibre goes into 
an Ederer net. And all strands are of the same 
length so that each strand in each mesh has 
strength. All knots are carefully inspected 
for tightness. Then before any net reaches 
your hands. it receives a final inspection. 


Why don’t you make your next net 

order an Invincible. Ederer invites orders 
for nets of any size, shape or purpose. 
Delivery is fast... prices are modest. 

Call your Ederer salesman today... or 
write us for his name. 





EDERER Division 


; THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY INC. 
540 North Orleans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


$44 








Volley Ball Nets Badminton Nets Gymnasium Dividing Nets 
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Tennis Nets Field Hockey Goal Nets Soccer Goal Nets Moveable Basebal! Backstops Basketball Nets 
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Webster Walvector with attractive cabinet-type enclosure adds a modern touch in classrooms of Garfield School. 


New School Building from Old 


Maywood, Ill... . Public school officials here have 
extended the usefulness of the old section of the 
53-year-old Garfield School by comprehensive 
modernization. Outstanding feature was replace- 
ment of obsolete hot air system with Webster 
Walvector. 


Rejuvenation of the old section of the Gartield 
School in 1951 involved such things as fresh, light- 
colored paint, sanitary asphalt floor tiles and 
modern, movable desks. These improvements 
would not have been long lasting with the obso- 
lete duct-type hot air system. Hence, Webster 


Garfield School. Maywood Hl Old) section, built) about 1900, was 
completely rejuvenated in L951. Heating installation by Tropft Heating 


«& 


Ventilating Co., Inc., with the approval of Chiro & Chiaro, 


Architects and Engineers, school architects. 





Tru-Perimeter Heating and Webster Walvector 
were vital to the plan. 

Here’s what Joseph Lorenzo, Building Superin- 
tendent, has to say: “We like the new system very 
much. Heat is spread evenly along outside walls 
and under all the windows with a minimum of 
piping. It is much more economical than our old 
system.” Webster Walvector stops down-dratts, 
provides gentle heat to all parts of the room, 
eliminates cold and hot spots. 


The new heating installation has five zones. 
Webster Walvector was installed in all ten class 
rooms. Webster Convector Radiators were used 
in vestibules, corridors and all other rooms. 


Interested in full details about Webster Walvec- 
tor? Ask your local Webster Representative for 
Bulletin B-1551 or write us. 


Address Dept. NS-12 
WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 


Camden 5, N. J. Representatives in Principal U. S. Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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WALVECTOR 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 
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HERE’S CONVINCING TESTIMONY... 


Controlled study of 20,000 report cards of 2,500 pupils in three Baltimore 
schools by leading psychologists of The Johns Hopkins University proves 
that planned color benefits student behavior and performance. 


@ Planned color environment—accord- 
ing to the principles of Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS—definitely has 
favorable effects on the behavior and 
verformance of school children. This 
been convincingly demonstrated 
by an outstanding psychological study 
conducted on a large scale under 
actual field conditions. 


This test took place over a two-year 
period in Baltimore elementary 
schools. It was made by members of 
the Psychological Laboratory of The 


Beir. in 


PAINTS e 


Johns Hopkins University’s Institute 
of Cooperative Research. 

Three schools were included in this 
experiment. One school was not re- 
painted during this test and served as 
the control school. Another was 
repainted at the end of the first year 
with conventional colors. The third 
was repainted according to COLOR 
DYNAMICS. Approximately 20,000 
report cards of 2,500 ue" were mi- 
crofilmed and analyzed during the test. 


The test recorded definite improve- 
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CHEMICALS e 
PLATE 


BRUSHES 
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Primary classroom used in Baltimore schoo! experiment ofter being repainted according to COLOR DYNAMICS. 
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GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Pittsburgh 


ment in behavior and scholastic 
traits in the school painted the COLOR 
DYNAMICS way. Kindergarten pu- 
pils improved 33.9 per cent over the 
preceding year. Next best was im- 
provement of 7.3 per cent in the 
school conventionally repainted. In 
Grades III to VI, pupils recorded an 
improvement of 8.9 per cent in the 
COLOR DYNAMICS school. Next 
best was improvement of one-half of 
one per cent in the conventionally 
redecorated school. 

In the light of such evidence, why not 
try COLOR DYNAMICS in your 
school—and see the difference proper 
color surroundings can make. 
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COLOR DYNAMICS Improves Grades! 


“These Clear Results 
Should Interest Every Educator,” 


Say Psychologists Who Conducted Experiment! 


“ E HAVE been convinced for some time that color and its dimensions 

(hue, value and chroma) influence human behavior. We have felt 
certain of the advantages to be obtained from the use of scientifically 
controlled color in a school environment. 


“Nevertheless, we are pleasantly surprised to see such amazingly clear 
results come from this research, since this type of problem is difficult to 
handle experimentally. These positive results, we feel sure, will be of real 
interest to educators and all others concerned with the color design of 
school facilities.” 





FREE—Color Engineering Study! 
TEST SHOWS STUDENTS MADE GREATEST ee 
IMPROVEMENT IN SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENTS hte tele ache DLOR DYNAM 


. . . S . . »" » ig a 9 . 
@ Examination of averages for seven performance traits of IC —— on ? . ane Se pongeon 
. . COLO engineering study © ou school o any 
students in Grades Mi to VI in COLOR DYNAMICS test school part of it, without obligation. Call your nearest 
shows that greatest improvement was made in traits dealing Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch. 


with scholastic matters. 





Trait 1949-50 Difference | % Improvement MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Social Habits 3.130 181 5.8 sniiaiiiilliiaiaia 


5 Paint Division 

Health Safety Habits| 3.279 .247 ype Department NS-124 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Work Habits 2.832 .206 7.3 © Please send me a FREE copy of your bookle 
“‘Color Dynamics for Grade Schools, High Schools 
and Colleges.” 

Language Arts 2.645 .277 ©) Please have representative call for Color 
Dynamics Survey without obligation on our part. 














Arithmetic a.504 ee 


ASRS eee are ni 





Social Studies 2.862 36] Street___ 





Art-Music 2.976 .298 City 
County___ 























You'll serve yourself best in flooring 
with greaseproof FLEXACHROME Tile 


Get flooring economy all along the line... and the kind 
of beauty that lasts... with Flexachrome* Vinyl 
Plastic-Asbestos Tile. 


Yes, dollar-saring starts the second a Flexachrome floor 
is laid. This resilient tile smiles at wear in all forms... 
from shuffling feet to seraping chairs. And it isn’t 
bothered by spilled foods, greases, acids and alkalies. 
Even detergents won't deter a colorful Flexachrome floor! 


And, speaking of color, Flexachrome offers you a 


choice of 28 deep, clear... surface to surface... beauties! 


Primary or pastel. Solid or marbleized. 
Maintenance costs go down with Flexachrome... 
merely needs daily sweeping to remove 
loose dirt,and periodic washing. Vo Waring 
needed unless high gloss is desired. 


Repairs, if any are ever needed, are quick and easy. 
Replacement is limited to damaged area because of tile- 
at-a-time installation. 


See what we mean by economy all along the line? 

Your Tile-Tex* contractor will give you the full story 
about Flexachrome...and the other flooring products 
in the Tile-Tex Line. He is listed in the classified pages 
of your Directory. Call him today. 

THe TILE-TEX Division, The Flintkote Company, 1234 
Mckinley Street, Chicago Heights, Illinois 

Tile-Tex Pioneer Division, The Flintkote Company,P.O. 
Box 2218, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, California 


The Flintkote Company of Canada, Ltd., 30th Street, 
Long Branch, Toronto, Canada *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


TILE-TEX...Floors of Lasting Beauty 

















they like to save money 
in Bridgeport, too! 


Francis T. Dunnigan School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


.-- SO Francis T. Dunnigan School 
makes its money go further with 
DUNHAM VARI-VAC HEATING 


Like so many others, the Bridgeport School Board 
wanted the most comfortable heating they could 
buy... at the least possible operating cost. So 
they chose Dunham Vari-Vac®—a versatile heating 
system that has proved time and again in installa- 
tions located in every climate zone, that fuel savings 
as high as 40% are not at all uncommon. 
Dunham Vari-Vac can cut your fuel costs because 
it uses far less steam to balance heat supply with 
demand. With Dunham patented temperature con- 


VARI-VAC HEATING 


QUALITY FIRST FOR FIFTY-ONE YEARS 


buUNHAM 


CRS CONTROL PANEL 











trols on variable vacuum steam mains, outside 
weather and inside heat losses promptly and auto- 
matically regulate steam consumption. What's 
more, you can “zone heat” with Vari-Vac to meet 
varying conditions of building exposure and 
occupancy. 

There’s far more to both the comfort and cost- 
saving features of Dunham Vari-Vac. All the facts 
are yours, if you clip and mail the coupon. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Dept. NS-12, 400 W. Madison St, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send your new Vari-Vac Literature. 


Name 


RADIATION ¢ CONTROLS * UNIT HEATERS * PUMPS ¢ SPECIALTIES 


Firm 


Address 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO © TORONTO © LONDON City Zone 
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KENTILE ASPHALT TILE costs less to buy 
—less to install 


.». Saves you money in construction or remodeling 





Low cost and economical installation are just two of and recreation rooms...actually become part of the 
durable Kentile’s money-saving advantages! Kentile floor itself. They never lose their crisp definition... 
resists alkalis and acids...years of wear can'tharmit never need painting... last for years of constant use. 
... colors can't wear off, Mild soap and w ater clean ies Ask your architect or builder about money-saving 
an occasional no-rub waxing preserves its fresh look. Kentile Floors for school rooms, offices and corri- 

Basketball and shuffleboard courts of tough — dors. Or, consult the Kentile Flooring Contractor 
Kentile are casy and economical to install in gyms listed under FLOORS in the Classificd Phone Book. 











Specifications and Technical Data 


INSTALLATION: Over any smooth, firm inte- 
rior surface free from spring, oil, grease and 
foreign matter...over metal, wood, plywood, 
concrete, radiant heated concrete slab, concrete 
in contact with the earth; on or below grade. 


THICKNESSES: Kentile is available in two 
gauges: 1/8” for most uses—3/16” for use 
where extra-heavy duty flooring is needed. 


SIZES: Standard tile size is 9” x 9”. 


SPECIAL KENTILE: Greaseproof asphalt tile for 
kitchens and cafeterias in a wide range of 
marbleized colors—extremely resistant to pe- 
troleum and cooking greases and oils, alcohols, 
alkalis and most acid solutions. 


APPROXIMATE INSTALLED COST 
The exact cost of a Kentile Floor varies ac 
cording to size of area, condition of undertloor 
and colors chosen. For an accurate, dependable 
estimate, contact the Kentile Flooring Con 
tractor listed under FLooRs in your Classitied 


Phone Directory. He'll prove to you that 


aw t 
“gy aed ae i 


Kentile is one of the most economical floors 
Shown here is just one example of how a Kentile Floor available today. 
can be used ina school room. The die-cut Alphabet and Kentile’s color groupings range from Grout 
Fish ThemeTile lend modern charm and fill a necessary edu- eaves pes 
° I d. Th Til I ° d ° A,” the darkest solid colors...to Group dD, 
cational need. ThemeTile selection and prices on request. 
P 4 the lightest marbleized colors. Special Kentil 


is available in Regular and DeLuxe Colors 


Samples and Technical Literature available on request. 
Simply write the nearest Kentile, Inc, office listed below stat- 
ing the samples and information desired, And, be sure to ® 


request samples of ThemeTile die-cut inserts, colorful Feature The Asphalt Tile of Enduring Beauty 
Strip and KenBase, wall cove base. 


KENTILE « SPECIAL KENTILE * KENCORK + KENRUBBER « KENFLEX «+ KENFLOR 


NEW YORK * 708 ARCHITECTS BUILDING 
ATLANTA 5. GEORGIA 


KENTILE inc 86 SECOND AVENUE, BROOKLYN 185. NEW YORK ® 350 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 
171 AND SANSOM STREETS PHILADELPHIA 3. PENNSYLVANIA © 1211 NBC BUILDING CLEVELAND 14. OHIO * 900 PEACHTREE STREET NE 


2020 WALNUT STREET KANSAS CITY 6 MISSOURI! *® 4532 SO KOLIN AVENUE CHICAGO 32 ILLINOIS * 4801! SANTA FE AVENUE. LOS ANGELES 58 CALIFORNIs 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Keokuk, lowa 


Another Prominent Powers Shower Mixer Installation 







PERKINS and WILL, Architects and Engineers 
E. R. GRITSCHKE, Consulting Engineer 

SID SMITH & CO., Plumbing Contractor 
CRANE CO., Plumbing Fixtures 









POWERS Type H THERMOSTATIC 
WATER MIXER 








n Buildings Ar 








Why Showers in More and More Moder 


Pot il 


e Regulated by 








Thermostatic WATER MIXERS 
Bathers Always Get Safe, Comfortable Showers when tem- 
perature is thermostatically controlled by Powers. 
There’s no danger of slipping and falling while trying 
to dodge an unexpected shot of cold or hot water. 


Check these Modern Powers Features — that provide ut- 
most safety, comfort and economy: 





















® Regardless of pressure or temperature changes in 
water supply lines . . . shower temperature re- 
mains constant wherever bather wants it 

* Failure of cold water supply instantly and com- 
pletely shuts off shower. 








* No danger of scalding caused by ‘‘dead end” in hot 
water supply line. Powers mixers have a reliable 
thermostatic safety limit of 115°F. A sudden rise of 
100° in hot water supply to mixer is barely notice- 
able by a bather in a Powers regulated shower. 





















Nothing is more relaxing and refresh- 
ing than a Powers thermostatic- 
ally controlled shower. One 
shower accident can be costly in damaging 
publicity, personal injuries and time consum- 


* Powers Mixers Save Water. No time or water is 
wasted by bather having to get out from under 
shower due to fluctuating temperature. Water 
conservation makes them more economical. 







ing lawsuits. Why not provide insurance Consult Powers on Shower Planning. For Engineering - 
against these risks? Specify and install data on thermostatic control for all types of shower 
Powers thermostatic mixers. baths call your nearest Powers office or write us direct. 







(b93) 


~ SERVICE Available in 60 Cities in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico. See your Phone Book 







Established in 1891 





¢ THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © skoxkie, itinols 
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HEAT-TREATED 


Libbey Heat-Treated Glasses 


give efficient, low-cost service at the 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 






















Mon PrHAN 16,000 patients a year are 


benefited by the most modern care 
and treatment facilities of the Cedars 
of Lebanon Hospital. In its free clinic 


the letter shown above speaks for itself. 

Libbey Heat-Treated Glasses are 
specially processed to stand up 3-5 
times longer than ordinary tumblers 
under the heaviest service conditions. 





less storage space. And you get addi- 
tional savings through Libbey’s chip 
resistant rims, guaranteed: “A new glass 
if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass 


ever chips.” 

















over 100,000 visits per year are mad 
by patients who cannot afford private Chey take hard knocks and sterilization Your Libbey Supply dealer is ready 
care, For its glassware service the hos temperatures in stride. Through re- with all the details. Call him today or 
pital selected Libbey Heat-Treated duced breakage, you need fewer glass- write Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 
Glasses. Are they satisfied? We think ware replacements, smaller inventory, Ilinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
} 
LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE Ow ENS ILLINOIS | 

AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 

i 
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TWO GREAT NAMES... 


HOTEL STATLER ...IN LOS ANGELES 


Equipped with GARLAND. ee 


THE GREATEST NAME IN COMMERCIAL COOKING! 


ormege 


GARLAND CHOSEN BY NEWEST HOTEL 
OF FAMOUS STATLER CHAIN! 


Where quality is the prime requisite 
of a volume cooking operation, 
Garland fits the bill . . . perfectly! 
That’s one of the reasons why Garland 
is used in more leading restaurants, 
hotels, clubs, schools, and 
institutions than any other make! 
Garland’s dependability, economy, 
and flexibility are unmatched! And 
it’s fired by gas, the ideal fuel. 
See your food service equipment 
GAS SUPPLIED BY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


dealer .. . get the Garland story! 


— _——s 








The battery formation illustrated includes: 
Spectro-Heat Hot Top; Open Top; Unitherm Fry Top; Deep 
Fat Fryer; and Side Fired Broiler. Units available in standard black- 
Japan or Stainless Steel finishes. 





Look for the 
45-29 Club pin... 
it’s the mark of 
an expert! Heavy Duty Ranges eo Restaurant Ranges e  Broiler-Roasters oe Deep Fat Fryers 
P Broiler-Griddles e Roasting Ovens e Griddles e Counter Griddies e Dinette Ranges 


: PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
PRODUCTS IN CANADA: GARLAND-BLODGETT LTD.—1272 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 
ae 
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se history 
of CECO on-the-job 


performance 








How Ceco-Meyer steelform construction 
cut floor weight 40% 


CECO 1%." INTERMEDIATE WINDOWS PROVIDE BETTER 
DAYLIGHTING—OUTLAST ANY STRUCTURE 


When Karl Keffer Associates, architects, placed and removed, pouring of concrete is 
designed the Charles Evans Junior High speeded, with weeks of construction time 
School in Ottumwa, lowa, they faced exact saved. Total cost of the Evans School was 
ing requirement only $12.13 per sq.ft. When it came to win- 


dows, Ceco’s 12" Intermediates got the call. 
The structure had to provide all in- 
Heavy 1%” sections assure smooth opera- 
structional units, plus shops, lunch 
tion and long life. Maintenance is negligible. 
room and auditorium for a minimum 
Large glass lights provide open view... i 
of 875 students... plus a gymnasium 
controlled daylighting guards pupils’ eye- 





for a seating capacity of 4,500... and 

sight. As on thousands of projects, Ceco 
this had to be done on a rigid budget. 

supplied the Reinforcing Steel on schedule 


Ceco-Meyer Steelform Construction was se- . . » Ceco Integrated Service brought all 











Shaded portions show c« ret liminatec 

1d sa a apy “tad . / ated lected as the best way to span the 22’ to 24’ products to Contractors Ringland-Johnson, 
wide rooms...anatural choice by architects Inc., as needed. Result... a better structure 
Ce ned’ for thousands of schools. The method . . « building budget balanced. Here is 
Intermediate Pro 
jected steel win- 
dows are made to 
outlast any struc- 
ture. Combined 
weight of frame and 
ventilator members 
not less than 3.6 
pounds per lineal 
foot. 


eliminates beams, thus allowing a flat ceil- another example of Ceco performing on the 
ing forall rooms. Rigidityand soundproofing Architect-Contractor-Supplier team. Ceco 
are provided... plus a saving of 40% in Product Specialists help you save through 
dead load over other types of reinforced product engineering. Consult Sweet's File 


concrete. Since Steelforms are quickly for address, ( Ss¢e® ) 
\ Svea 







CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal 
cities. General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Ill. 


ba construction products 
CCP EMESMEE MIME 
mates the beg &Revence 
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» This is 
W estinghouse 


wilder 


for SCHOOL APPLICATIONS 


Here’s something to ‘kick around’ for 
school applications...Westinghouse micarta 


Westinghouse MICARTA™ is the answer to the 
question that has plagued school boards, 
builders and architects ever since the first 
braid was dipped into the first inkwell. Namely 
... “Where can we get a material that will 
hold up under generations of marching, kick- 
ing, scuffing students?” 

This amazingly tough and versatile decora- 
tive plastic can be wiped clean in a matter of 
seconds. It eliminates the annual problem of 
refinishing and painting, stays bright and 


Westinghouse 
a 


mica 
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attractive even under assaults by mild acids, 
hot liquids, alkalis, and cosmetics. 

In addition to wainscoting applications, 
MICARTA serves well on counter tops, cafeteria 
tables, school desks, cabinets...in fact, wherever 
there’s a need for a long-lasting combination of 
utility and beauty! You can specify Westinghouse 
MIcARTA with complete confidence. 

For complete information call your nearest 
United States Plywood Corporation Represent- 


ative or fill out the coupon below. J-06545 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 

55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send full information on MICARTA 
and its applications. (1118 A-5305) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


Ciry ZONE STATE 





"55 CHEVROLET 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


A better investment 
from every point 
of view 


i. 





Yr 


/ SCHOOL BUS 


f 














Naturaily, your first concern is the safety of 
your school bus passengers. 

On that score, we point to the extra strength 
and ruggedness that’s been engineered into 
every Chevrolet school bus chassis. No doubt 
about it, there's definitely extra passenger pro- 
tection provided in Chevrolet's strong, rigid 
frames. There's an extra measure of protection 
in engine power that provides acceleration and 







hill-climbing ability to spare .. . with fine 


all-around performance. 


Economy and dependability are other im- 
portant considerations. Here again, the Chev- 
rolet school bus chassis will prove your soundest 
investment over the years. We suggest you get 
in touch with your Chevrolet dealer for com- 
plete details. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 


Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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MODEL 6802 212-INCH 
WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 
or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. For School 
Bus bodies of 48- to 54-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet ‘Load 
master 235" valve-in-head en 
gine,* 200 foot-pounds torque 
(pulling power) at speeds gov 
erned under 35 m.p.h. Heavy 
duty brakes: Torque-Action, 
front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual 
Shoe, parking. 


MODEL 6702 199-INCH 
WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 
or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. For School 
Bus bodies of 42- to 48-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet ‘‘Load 
master 235" valve-in-head en- 
gine,* 200 foot-pounds torque 
(pulling power) at speeds gov 
erned under 35 m.p.h. Heavy- 
duty brakes: Torque-Action, 
front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual 
Shoe, parking. 


* Jobmaster 261"' engine, optional at extra cost, develops 220 


foot-pounds torque at speeds governed under 35 mph 


There's a Chevrolet School Bus Chassis 


to meet your school transportation needs 


MODEL 4502 161-INCH 
WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 
12,000 pounds. For School Bus 
bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capac- 
ity, depending on tire equip- 
ment. ‘'Thriftmaster 235" en 
gine, 200 foot-pounds torque 
(pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
governed speed. Heavy-duty 
brakes: Torque-Action, front; 
Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, 
parking. 


MODEL 3802 
137-INCH WHEELBASE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 
pounds. For School Bus bodies 
of 16-pupil capacity. Chevro- 
let ‘‘Thriftmaster 235" valve-in- 
head engine, 200 foot-pounds 
torque (pulling power) under 
35 m.p.h. Torque-Action brakes 
front and rear. 
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THE ROOF of the new Walnut Grove School, West Mifflin Borough, Allegheny County, Pa., is USS Stainless Steel. Architects: Button and McLean, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Contractor: Nicholas LeDonne, Clairton, Pa. Roofing contractor: Limbach Company, Pittsburgh. 


New Walnut Grove School has a maintenance-free 
roof of Stainless Steel 


@ The school board of West Mifflin Borough, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, took care of roof maintenance almost perma- 
nently when the new Walnut Grove School was built. They did 
it by specifying a roof of long-lasting USS Stainless Steel. 
The roof is approximately 385 feet long and 75 feet wide. The 
Stainless Steel roofing panels have a satin-type architectural 
finish. They are of 26-gage material fabricated into a standing 
seam panel 2734” wide by 12 feet long. 
Stainless Steel’s superior corrosion resistance, combined with 
its almost complete freedom from maintenance, fits it for years 
and years of satisfactory service. It has excellent reflective prop- 
erties, and features needed strength with light weight. 
The Stainless Steel roofing sheets are laid on double-coated, 
35 pound asbestos felt. Each cross seam is caulked and the roof- 
ing is locked into the Stainless Steel gutter. Gutters and down- 
spouts are of 22-gage Stainless Steel, architectural finish. 
In addition, all attachments, supports, hanger bars, bolts and 
screws are Stainless Steel. 
Stainless Steel is finding wide favor with school architects, 
not only for roofing, but for exterior walls as well, when used in 
the form of insulated panels. Of course, its wonderful possibili- 
ties for interior trim are also being used to advantage. 
If you have a new school in the planning stage, now is the — 
time to think in terms of Stainles. Steel and its many benefits. aa 
And think in terms of perfected, service-tested USS Stainless INSTALLING the standing seam USS Stainless Steel roof on the new 
Steel. For more information, mail the coupon below. If you brig pont cain catchy, onutand bohuee te cagar eoereun a 
like, we will be pleased to have one of our representatives call. 





United States Steel Corporation 
Room 4561, 525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO + NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 

UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS STAINLESS STEEL ~~ 


Please send me information on architectural use of 








Address 
SHEETS + STRIP ~ PLATES « BARS ~ BILLETS PIPE - TUBES - WIRE « SPECIAL SECTIONS 
City 


U N 7. &.2 a ee. a oF eee 





MISCO 


Pattern for 
Positive 


Protection 


Polished Misco in White Oaks 
Elementary School Annex, San Carlos, Calif. 
Architect; John Carl Warnecke 





Students and Schools Guarded Against 





° ee e e e 
Breakage and Fire by Mississippi Wire Glass 
Protect Your School ; 
° ° An accident is not likely to send large, flying glass fragments slashing at students 
At These Points With when Polished Misco stands guard. The handsome, almost inconspicuous, welded 
Mississippi Wire Glass wire netting in this outstanding Mississippi pattern minimizes danger resulting from 
shattering ... holds the cracked glass in the opening even after exposure to severe a 
@ Fire escape doors heat and flames. This quality also helps bottle up fires or lab explosions before ’ q 
@ Lot line windows they can achieve serious proportions. 
@ Skylights Polished Misco Wire Glass blends harmoniously with modern buildings, affords 
. maximum daylighting ... provides constant protection at minimum cost. It is ideally 
@ Clerestories suited for school use. Meets all requirements of Underwriter's Laboratories. 
@ Daylighted Stairwells 
ts When you build or remodel your school buildings, take advan- 
@ Partitions tage of Mississippi Glass Company’s wide experience. Our 
@ Elevator Doors and other lo- technicians constantly test all patterns in a specially construct- 
cations where fire or break- ed schoolroom on factory grounds. There is a school-tested 
age protection is desired. pattern for every requirement and in line with every budget. 











MISSISSIPP Vz 
| S COMPANY 
Write Dept. 16 for free 


catalog, “Better Day- 88 ANGELICA ST. /““ SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. _ ss 
lighting For Schools”. NEW YORK ¢ CH AGO « FULLERTON, Cattrs Oe: 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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CRANE PLUMBING...AND 
GOOD SCHOOL PLANNING 


Crane school plumbing fixtures go hand in hand with the new look and new efficiency of 





modern school buildings. Crane design is in key 
with the most up-to-date arrangements... helps 
make the best use of available space. And because 
Crane products are made to withstand hard usage, 
the Crane fixtures you install today will still be 
there to serve future school generations, Insist- 


Less faucet repairs ! Crane Dial-ese faucet controls last r 
longer— require less maintenance. That's because of the ence on Crane is a part of good school plann ing. 
simple replaceable cartridge that contains all working 

parts. When necessary, old cartridge can be replaced 

by new one in seconds. 


Proper washroom planning reduces corridor traffic 


The time to solve the problem of corridor traffic is when reducing effects of more and smaller washrooms instead 
your new school building is in the planning stage. The of just a few large ones. And when discussing equipment 


place to solve it is on your architect’s drawing board. for these rooms, let him know your preference for Crane, 


And nothing can contribute more to its solution than C RA N FE CO 


proper placement of toilet and washroom facilities. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 5 


For example, ask your architect to explore the traflic- VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE + PLUMBING AND HEATING 





SPENCER’S 
Divided L-W Boiler 


SPENCER’S 
“A” Boiler 


SOLVE 


MAJOR HEATING 
PROBLEMS WITH 


ADVANCED SPENCER 


DESIGNS! 


Unique Low-Waterline Boiler Solves 
Special Installation Problems 


It’s 25°, lower than conventional boil- 
ers of the same capacity, solving low 
headroom problems in existing build- 
ings...excavation problems in new 
buildings. 

Divided in half, it can be moved — 
one watertight section at a time— 
through narrow doorways. 

It features all the many design divi- 
dends that provide traditional Spencer 
top efficiency at low cost ...can be 
adapted to any fuel... mechanical or 
hand firing. 

Sizes ranging from 3,500 to 42,500 sq. 
ft., steam. 


Durable Spencer ‘‘A” Series Cuts 
Installation Time . . . Provides 
Economical Heat 

Unique flue-and-smokebox units save 
hours in installation time. 

Compact design saves valuable floor 
space—takes less headroom. 

Special peaked firebox and staggered 
boiler tubes provide faster heating .. . 
more efficient heat transfer. 


Available for stoker or hand firing... 
can be adapted to any fuel. 

Sizes ranging from 3,500 to 42,500 sq. 
ft., steam. 


{i 
(SPENCER 


4, LYCOMING DIVISION 


“Gay 
SPory [li Mm ognns’® 


° 
‘ 
»* 


For information and specifications on 
Spencer’s commercial boilers, write to: 
Dept. NS-124, Spencer Heater, Lycoming 
Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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ROOMIER ... 
STRONGER ... LIGHTER 


New Design ,. 
TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


Medart sets the highest standard for all 
telescoping seats. Let your own com- 
parison prove their superior value. 


A NEW CATALOG tells all 
... write for YOUR COPY 











102” row rise 
for better 
seeing 


© Medart Telescopic Gym Seate are fully protected by U.S. Patents. fs 4 . oe 
ehtate aN : " ' 
| wits) FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. e 3532 DE KALB e ST. LOUIS 18, MO. ; 
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INSTRUCTIVE 





‘American Industry’ EDUCATIONAL HOBBY KITS 


for boys and girls from 8 to 18 


From some of the greatest scientific and educational 
sources of the country comes this most practical idea for 
the training of young America. Here are the actual mate- 
rials, equipment and instructions to enable these young 
minds to delve into the mysteries of electronics, optics, 
medicine, weather, gemology . .. to explore . . . experi- 
ment... build...and experience the thrill of success. 
Endorsed by leading educators . . . produced with the 
cooperation of such top ranking companies as Radio 
Corporation of America, American Optical Company, 




















Gemological Institute of America and others . . . these 

| 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send the “American Industry” Educational Hobby Kit checked 

Y 
below. | 
| Check [_] Money Order [] enclosed. ; 
| (J Electronics Kit No, 1 ; ; $29.95 | 
1 [/) Optical KitNo. Vo... 0... 22.50 | 
[_] Rock Detective Kit No. 3............. 14.95 | 
| L) Weather KitNo. Ve... eens 24.95 
| LJ Medical Training Kit No, 1... 19.95 | 
| ‘ 
| Name ——~ 
| cence 
| Street and Number eevee 
| The most complete line of 
| City scientific instruments and lab- 
| oratory supplies in the world 
State an. 

| 
| 
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Hobby Kits offer remarkable advantages when 
used by the individual student or for class- 
room instruction. 


No. 71940 Electronics Kit enables one to conduct 
dozens of experiments with radio, sound waves, electrons 
... to build a radio receiver, a transmitter and other units. 

Complete set . . $29.95 


No. 71945 Medical Kit contains instruments, supplies 
and instructions for emergency treatments, artificial 
respiration, treating a broken bone, etc. 

Complete set.. .$19.95 
No. 71950 Rock Detective Kit contains tools, specimens, 
magnifying glass, identification charts, and other equip- 
ment for identifying rocks and minerals. 

Complete set... $14.95 
No. 71955 Optical Kit contains materials and equip- 
ment for making such things as telescopes, microscopes, 
periscopes; bending light rays and other experiments 
with light. Complete set... .$22.50 
No. 71960 Weather Kit shows how to forecast weather. 
Includes a wide variety of materials and equipment plus 
a 48-page instruction book. Complete set... . $24.95 
Order today or write for our Bulletin No. 300 which 
contains complete details. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE — PLANT — CENCO INTERNATIONAL CIA. 
1716 IRVING PARK ROAD + CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES AND OFFICES — CHICAGO NEWARK BOSTON 
WASHINGTON OETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SANTA CLARA LOS ANGELES 







CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. OF CANADA, LTD. (end Hendry Division) 
TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER OTTAWA 


REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY — TULSA HOUSTON 
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Interiors of Butler steel buildings permit most effective use of 
space. Note, easy-to-install insulation and space for portable bleachers. 


Modern, sanitary kitchen shows adaptability and flexibility of 
Butler buildings. Here pupils are taught practical home economics. 


You get modern good looks plus economy 


with BUTLER buildings 


Modern, spacious new schools like the one above can be built 
at substantial savings with Butler steel buildings in combina- 
tion with other materials. And what is just as important in 
these times of critical classroom shortage, the buildings can 
be erected in a fraction of the time it takes to build an 


See your Butler dealer. He'll help you with your school building 
plans. And he’ll show you how much faster and more economically 
your school can obtain the modern classrooms, auditorium, gymna 
sium, workshop or garage it needs by building with Butler. Contact 
him or send coupon now for more details. 


| BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment ¢ Steel Buildings © Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment ¢ Special Products 

Galesburg, Ill ° 

Houston, Texas 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. ® Minneapolis, Minn. 


Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala. ©¢ 


ordinary structure—sometimes in as little as six weeks! 
Butler steel buildings are fire-safe, of rigid, permanent 
construction, and flexible enough to be expanded quickly and 
economically to any size. Clear-span interiors permit room 
arrangements for greatest efficiency and comfort. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


7318 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

918A Sixth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

1018 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 

Dept. 18A, Richmond, California 

Please send me the name of my nearest Butler building dealer. Also more 
information on Butler buildings for school classrooms, auditoriums, workshops 
and garages. 

Name 

School 

Address 

City 








CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Architects: 
Harry Hake and Harry Hake Jr 
Joseph M. Lyle Associate 


Acoustical Contractor: 


Cincinnati Floor Co 


Strict sanitary standards and high sound absorption 
were requirements of ceilings in the school’s 


cateteria Armstrong Arrestone offered both 


features, as well as complete inc ombustibility 
which contributes to the school’s fire-safety, 
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The Travertone ceiling quiets sound bouncing off hard surfaced terrazzo pillars, glazed 
tile walls, and marble floors before it can become distracting noise. Attractive as 
well as efficient, Travertone’s white-paint finish can be easily washed or repainted, 


School avoids noise problems 
with three different ceilings 


Specific needs for appearance, economy, and fire-safety prompted the use of 
three different acoustical materials to sound condition Cincinnati's Central 
High School. 

Economy was as important as noise-muffling efficiency in selecting an 
acoustical material for large ceiling areas in the classrooms and gymnasium. 
Armstrong Cushiontone® offered both features. Low in both first and main 
tenance costs, Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of the noise that strikes it. 

In the lobby, where both appearance and fire-safety were important, Arm 
strong Travertone® was the natural choice. Travertone’s fissured surface 
blends well with the travertine marble floors, while its mineral wool com 
position meets all fire codes. 

Fire regulations, plus the need for an exceptionally efficient noise-mufller, 
suggested the use of Armstrong Arrestone® in the corridors and cafeteria. 
This metal-pan material is incombustible and absorbs up to 85% of the sound 
that strikes its surface. Easy upkeep and high resistance to moisture were 
other reasons for choosing it for the cafeteria. 

For full details on all Armstrong sound-conditioning materials, see your 
Armstrong acoustical contractor. For the free booklet, “How to Select an 
Acoustical Material,” write Armstrong Cork Company, 4212 Wabank Ave- 
Trade-mark 


nue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


TRAVERTONE L@ CORKOUSTIC® » MINATONE® << 








CUSHIONTONE* _4\ 


Low in both material and 
installation costs, Cusl) ss. States 
iontone is reasonably eo cx 
wiced to meet. strict Y 
as requirements, 
Cushiontone’s — attrac- 
tive white-paint finish 
reflects light evenly 
without annoving 
glare It's easy to 
maintain, too, 


AaRESTONE® 


PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD 


(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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take the dazzle 
out of sunlight! 








Pittsburgh Corning expands tts line of 12-inch 
functional glass blocks with a group of totally 
new patterns known as Suntrol. Available in 
light-directing, light-diffusing and. toplighting 
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“I’ve never seen a school with 


better daylighting,” 


says Thomas J. Keliy, Ed.D., Superintendent of Schools 
West Mifflin Borough, Pa. 


Look at West Mifflin Bor taken and compared to other nearby schools. In the 
ough if you want to see a words of Dr. Kelly, “Phere was an amazing difter 
ence between the daylighting in this school and the 


fast growing Community 
others. We'll stack it up against any other school.” 


The population is expected 
to triple in the next ten How about future plans? Dr. Kelly says, “We 
years. The borough is fac intend to continue the use of glass blocks for new 
ing this problem head-on, schools and the remodeling of old ones, because they 
with a fast-stepping school do promote the visual climate we want for children 
building program Equally important is the low maintenance. We have 
had no breakage, and the custodian can wash the 


Latest school to be put into service Is the Edison 
panels with a garden hose.” 


Junior High School shown here. This is a complete 
school plant, with cafeteria, 600-seat auditorium Do you want these advantages in your new 


many special purpose rooms and a fully-equipped schools? Ask your architect for more information or 

health suite for medical, dental and audiometric write Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. Ak 

examinations 124, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
But when you see the school and enter it, the 

first thing you notice is the superb daylighting made 


possible with PC Glass Blocks. After the school was 
erected, complete light distribution readings were Pi G ass B OC S 
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PORCELAIN 
ENAMEL ON 
SHEET STEEL 


2"FOAMGLAS 


VAPOR BARRIER 
FILLER 


GALVANIZED 
SHEET STEEL 


Architects: Kivett & Meyers, A.LA. 
Angus McCalium,A.1.A. Associate 
Kansas City,Mo. 
Panel Fabricator: Barrows Porceloin Enamel Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


General Contractor: Frank Quinlan Construction Co. 


Kansas City,Mo. 


Lightweight, waterproof FOAMGLAS proved ideal insulation 


for curtain wall panels 


at Douglass Elementary School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lightweight, waterproof FOAM- 
GLAS proved to be the ideal insula- 
tion for prefabricated curtain wall 
panels used on the new Douglass 
Elementary School, Kansas City, 
Missouri. This unique cellular glass 
insulation used as the core of por- 
celain faced panels for the new School, 
has been a major factor in making 
them a success. 

The Douglass School panels were 
designed to secure ideal performance 
in non-load bearing curtain wall con- 
struction. They had to be light, rigid 
and weather-proof, with consistently 
good insulating qualities. They had 
to be free from possible deterioration 
and the formation of moisture traps. 


They must also be fireproof, vermin- 
proof and require little maintenance. 
FOAMGLAS is the only insulation 
that meets all these requirements. 
Here’s why: 

Since the sealed glass cells of 
FOAMGLAS are impervious to 
moisture, its insulating performance 
is consistent and long-lasting . . 
reducing costly maintenance and re- 
placement. In addition, this unusual 
insulation is light, yet strong and 
rigid. It is fireproof, vermin-proof 
and acid-proof. 

You too, are sure to find FOAM- 
GLAS the ideal insulation for panel 
or other construction. Let us send 
you a sample and complete informa- 


tion on how you can best use FOAM- 
GLAS to meet your insulating needs. 
Write today telling us the use you 
have in mind. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Dept AKF-124, One Gateway Center * Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FOAMGLAS 


the cellular, stay-dry insulation 





Pittsburgh Corning 
also makes 
PC Glass Blocks 
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Looking Forward 


Joint Fight for Freedom 
HE major issue in American education today is 
to keep schools and colleges free from political, 
intellectual and economic dictation.” This warning 
comes from Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of one 
of this nation’s most courageous newspapers, the Den- 
ver Post. 

Addressing California administrators at their an- 
nual convention in Long Beach, October 20, Editor 
Hoyt urged the schoolmen to continue their fight for 
that freedom because, he said, “it is fundamental to 
our country.” In this fight, schools should have an 
ally in the newspaper, believes the Denver editor. 

“Journalism and education have a great deal in 
common,” he said. “Both serve the same fundamental 
right, namely, the people’s right t know.” 


School Architecture Contests 


it SCHOOL architecture improved by contests? 
Does competitive judging of plans for new school 
buildings really make sense? 

Or is competition of this nature contrary to the pro- 
fessional ethics of architecture and detrimental to the 
best interests of educational planning? 

Ordinarily, one does not think of the major pro- 
fessions as being engaged in contests. Doctors do not 
hold surgical marathons to decide who can perform 
the best appendectomy. Teachers do not hold demon- 
strations to prove which one does the best teaching. 
Clergymen do not expect blue ribbons for saving 
souls. 

The service of an architect is a professional rela- 
uionship with his client—the school board. The meas- 
ure of his professional service depends upon how well 
he serves the needs and the wishes of his client. 

There are individual differences among school com- 
munities just as there are among children. The school 
plane that is ideally suited for Grandville may be 
completely inappropriate for Colossal City. Each com- 
munity differs, not only in its ability to pay fora 
school building but also in its relative emphasis on 
a vocational or academic program, upon a sensible or 
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fanatic support of high school athletics, and in many 
other ways. 

Upon what criteria, then, are school plans by one 
architect presumed to be better than those by another? 

If the architect is serving the best interests of the 
community that hired him, the plans he has made tor 
the new school must be judged upon how well the 
proposed plant will facilitate a specific instructional 
program. Until such time as school administration 
develops and provides comprehensive educational 
specifications for each new school plant, there is and 
will be no valid method of determining how well 
the architect has served his client. 

For instance, Community A wants a great deal of 
varsity and intramural athletic competition. There 
fore it insists upon having a big gymnasium, field 
house, and football stadium. And the architect plans 
the school plant accordingly. 

But Community B thinks outdoor physical educa 
tion can take the place of much instruction that is 
traditionally housed in a gymnasium. It believes in 
self-contained classrooms and sees no need for a large 
number of special rooms. This new school plant 
would differ in many ways from the plans for Com 
munity A, 

How, then, does one decide which is the better 
example of school architecture? 

To be sure, a few features 
ture can be judged universally, but even these are 
more limited than may at first appear. The building, 
shall we say, must be well lighted. But can architects 
or lighting experts or educators agree as to what 


of school architec 


constitutes a well lighted room? One architect experi 
ments with toplighting. Another favors light-direct 
ing glass block. A third uses ceiling-to-floor glass 
fenestration. One uses bilateral lighting; another 
shuns it. 

Or one architect favors radiant heating; another 
detests it. One uses classroom units for heating and 
ventilating. Another insists that the building must 
have a central system of heating and ventilation. 

Experts who have given a lifetime of study and 


experimentation to these problems often disagree, 
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sometimes violently, as to the best methods of pro- 
viding the most suitable physical environment for the 
classroom. How, then, can any jury of three or five 
persons say positively that one school plant design 
is better than the next one? 

Often, too, the selection of materials to be used in 
the building may be influenced by the availability of 
supplies indigenous to that community: as, tor ex- 
ample, redwood in California. Or the selection of 
materials may be determined by a desire to have the 
school building resemble somewhat the houses in the 
community: as, for example, the use of native stone 
or a locally manufactured brick. 

Neither is the merit of the product to be judged 
in terms of the cost per square foot, per cubic foot, 
per pupil, or per classroom (even assuming. that 
there is agreement on the manner in which such 
costs shall be computed). Unit costs vary from re- 
gion to region because of differences in labor costs 
and building materials, and even because of fluctua 
tion in bidding during various seasons of the year. 

Another variable from city to city and from state 
to state is the handicap placed upon the architect by 
building codes and sometimes, unfortunately, by legal 
restrictions incorporated in the distribution of state 
aid for schoolhouse construction (California, for ex- 
ample). An architectural feature that might bring 
a plus mark or a high rating in plans for a school 
building in Region A might be completely illegal or 
disapproved in Region B. Is the architect, theretore, 
to be marked down on his plans because he obeyed 
the law in Region B? 

The real test of any new school building is made 
by pupils and teachers when they start living 1n it. 
Automobile manufacturers will testify that, after all 
of their laboratory research and testing, it is the 
customer who finds the “bugs” in a new car. Similarly 
some mistakes of school designing do not appear until 
the school is occupied. Yet such mistakes are seldom 
(or are they ever?) admitted by the architect or the 
school superintendent. 

Does all this imply that exhibits have no merit, or 
that comparisons should not be made between char- 
acteristics Of various types of school plant plans? 
Quite the contrary. Exhibits of school plans and 
models are extremely valuable to show the kind of 
buildings that other communities are planning. Com- 
parisons and criticisms of the designs can be most 


helpful, especially if such comparisons can be related 


to the manner in which the school plant meets the 
specific needs of the instrucuonal program. 

At best, a jury's decision can represent only the 
opinions of the majority of the individuals composing 
the panel. Such opinions are valuable as a means of 
information to other school architects and adminis- 
trators, notably if they point out trends and regional 
adaptations. But the awarding of prizes implies en- 
dorsement by the architectural protession of practices 
in design and structure that actually are quite con- 
troversial today. Such awards also assume that edu 
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cators have agreed upon definite patterns for the 
distribucion of learning space and the provision of 
instructional facilities in the modern school plant. 

Any architectural contest that is based upon a 
single set of specifications can be judged objectively. 
But that’s a different story. Education is not a regi- 
mented, standardized national process in this country. 
Moreover, many educators disapprove the use of ex- 
trinsic rewards to motivate learning in the classroom. 
To them, giving awards to “motivate” school archi- 
tecture must seem quite illogical. 

The NATION'S SCHOOLS does not believe that com- 
petitive judging of school building plans is con- 
sistent with thé ethics of professional service for the 
architect. Neither do we believe that the rating of 
school plant designs on a contest basis is consistent 
with the unique nature of community-rooted public 


education. 


Dubious Honor 


HEN the board of education decides to name 

its new building after its president—or in honor 
of any other member of the board—what can the 
conscientious school superintendent do about it? 

It may well be that the board president has served 
the community well, long and faithfully. But it 
also could be that he has been on the board far too 
long, has used the position to increase his own 
prestige and power, and is no more deserving of 
the honor than are hundreds of other citizens in the 
community. 

We think that a modest, truly civic-minded citizen 

be he board member or not—would decline the 
honor of having any public building named after 
him. (It’s too much to hope that politicians would 
feel that way.) 

Why does any man with a modicum of common 
sense want to put himself in a strait jacket for the 
remainder of his life? If a public building bears his 
name, he is now on a pedestal. He may do nothing 
that would invite criticism. In fact, his life is no 
longer his own. 

It's doubly unforgivable to find buildings named 
after the school administrator. How embarrassing 
it must be for a superintendent to go back to the 
community that named a school after him and later 
fired him. These things do happen! 

Does this mean that no building should be named 
after a living citizen? Not necessarily. When the 
career of a board member, superintendent, teacher 
or any other citizen has been concluded and the pub- 
lic has had ample opportunity to evaluate the influ- 
ence of his life on the generations to come, then and 
only then can the board and the community decide. 


An Lot wr 
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“Ten persons who know 
little or nothing about a 
subject are not more com- 
petent to judge research in 
that area than is the one 
person who does know 
something about it.” 
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OR approximately three decades 
administrators and students of ad- 
ministration have been talking and 
writing about the democratization of 
educational administration. This much 
discussed democratization of admin- 
istration has in many ways been a 
revolt against overcentralized and 
sometimes arbitrary practices on the 
part of administrators. From another 
point of view it has also constituted 
a rather determined effort on the part 
of teachers on all levels of education 
to wrest power away from administra- 
tive officers such as principals, super 
intendents, deans and _ presidents. 
While there have been many diff- 
culties and much confusion of terms, 
there can be little question that recent 
decades introduced far more 
teacher-faculty participation in many 
aspects of the administrative process. 
We have thus had enough experience 
with various group processes applied 
to educational administration that it 
may be worth while to attempt a 
rough appraisal of the outcomes. 
Under the older patterns of admin- 
istration a great part of the initiative 
for educational change rested with the 
superintendent, the principal, the dean, 
or the president. Under more recent 
processes a good deal of this initiative 
has passed over to teacher groups, 


have 
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Faculty 


participation? 


Yes..... but 


COLLECTIVISM 
IS NOT 


DEMOCRACY 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


faculties and faculty committees. Such 
faculty groups guard their control of 
the educational program with zealous 
concern. Where a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago faculty groups were fighting 
administrators in an effort to free 
themselves to carry on educational 
innovations, they may today oppose 
changes in the educational program 
and become a powerful force for the 
retention of the educational status quo. 
It would appear that, insofar as control 
of educational programs is concerned, 
faculty members are no more inclined 
to develop innovations than were the 
administrators they have removed from 
seats of power in the past few decades 


POWER BRINGS CONSERVATISM? 

It is, of Course, not easy to appraise 
this situation or to examine accurately 
the various motivations involved. Is 
it the power teachers have exercised 
which causes them to be conservative 
in their participation in the delibera- 
tive processes through which they 
exercise control? In other words, has 
the possession of power in the deter- 
mination of policies had the same 
effect on teachers that it allegedly had 
earlier on the administrators who then 
wielded the power’ 

Control of educational programs by 
faculties has in any case given us a 


Dean, School of Education 
New York University 


new problem. Whatever drawbacks 
were attached to administrative control, 
it must be said that the administrator 
tended to view the educational prob- 
lems involved from a somewhat gen- 
eral point of view. He was almost in 
the very nature of things forced to 
consider the problems confronting him 
from a_ broad institutional 
point of view. 

Overspecialization has, of course, 
characterized the training of teachers 
and faculty members even more than 
it has that of administrators. The 
result is that the transfer of educa- 
tional control from administrators to 
teachers has in many instances placed 
control in the hands of narrow spe 
cialists. IT am fully aware of the need 
for specialization and of the impor- 


over-all 


tance of the contributions of the 
specialist, but no matter how sympa- 
thetic one may be to the needs for 
specialization one cannot ignore the 
difficulties that arise when a group of 
specialists begins to determine broad 
educational The 
tends to develop those educational 


policies specialist 
programs which further his specialties 
rather than those which contribute to 
well rounded personality growth on 
the part of the student. Then, too, the 
needs of his specialty rather than the 
needs of society tend to predominate 
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The increase in the amount of fac 
ulty control has tended to operate in 
the making of schedules and in the 
selection of Courses and other educa 
tional arrangements. In many public 
school systems there is a growing 
tendency for faculry members to resist 
extracurricular activities in out-of 
school hours. In one school system 
it is extremely difficule to hold any 
teachers meetings or workshops after 
» oClock in the afternoon because a 
large proportion of the teachers are 
married women who must get home 
immediately after 4 o'clock to manage 
their households. Thus leadership ac 
tivities and school programs must be 
built around the home duties of a 
large proportion of the teachers rather 
than in terms of the needs of the 


pupils 


GREATEST PROBLEM 


Perhaps the greatest single problem 
in an educational enterprise with a 
large amount of faculty participation 
in administration arises in Connection 
with the creative or liberative function 
Faculties tend to solve their problems 
through the process of legislation 
Their usual response to a difficulty is 
to make a new rule or establish a new 
regulation. When they make these 
rules and regulations they are not 
aware of the degree to which they 
themselves will be hamstrung. It is 
only after a large number of rules 
accumulate that teachers begin to 
find these rules to be an oppressive 
millstone around their necks. Even 
then they hesitate to alter the rules 
for fear that somehow in the process 
they will lose control over some facets 
of their sphere of activities. In other 
words, they tend to endure oppression 
rather than to take action which in 
their view may somewhat challenge 
their control 

In public school systems, and espe 
cially in universities, service on com 
mittees is coming to absorb an 
extraordinary amount of the time of 
faculty members. Often the commit 
tees overlap in sphere of activities 
In other instances they tend to assume 
administrative as well as policy making 
functions. It may sound like an anach 
ronism, but there is strong ground 
for the belief that the more “demo 
crauc” the administration of colleges 
and universities has become the less 
freedom there is for the individual 
faculty member 

If a school is to be truly democratic 


it must help each teacher and each 
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student to become all he is capable 
of becoming. In other words, in a 
truly democratic school there must 
be freedom for both students and 
faculty members. This means freedom 
to explore new ideas, to teach new 
courses, tO participate in experimental 
efforts, and to join with one’s associ 
When | 
was a faculty member at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in the Twenties 
all | had to do to get permission to 


ates in creative endeavor 


Carry on an experiment was to ZO to 
the dean's office and ask. Almost in- 
variably [| got permission to do what 
I wanted to do. I could set out imme 
diately to plan my experiment or my 
study and use whatever energy I had 
on the project itself 

In a great many institutions today 
the young faculty member who wants 
to do anything new or different must 
present it to one of the many com 
mittees of the faculty. Six months 
later, even if he is lucky enough to 
obtain approval of his project, he will 
have worn out so much of his energy 
in the process of getting permission 
to move forward that he may have 
litle zest for the project or it may 
be that the amount of time consumed 
is sO great that in the meantime he 
has thought of a new and better idea 
In that case he will have to start all 


over again with this laborious process 


LIBERATION FOR CREATIVE EFFORT 


Observation of this sort of thing 
has convinced me that while groups 
can do a great deal that is significant 
in policy determination they do not 
often liberate individual faculty mem- 
bers for creative efforts. Liberation 
for creative efforts is a function that 
must be performed by some individ 
ual. It is, it seems to me, a clear re- 
sponsibility and an obligation — of 
administration 

Administrators should be selected 
because they know how to say Yes 
and not because they are in the habit 
of saying No. It is their special re 
sponsibility to see that there is a crea- 
tive tone to the educational enterprise 
They should do all in their power to 
create stimuli for creative effort. Their 
work should give to the enterprise a 
definite and vigorous forward thrust 
They should be in constant search for 
new ideas It is their responsibility to 
scan the educational horizon and to 
make suggestions for research, curric 
ulum development, and educational 
programs which will prepare the in- 


stitution to meet new conditions. These 


are also, of course, the responsibilities 
of faculties, but :t is difficult for the 
faculty acting as a group to liberate 
the individual staff member 

The difficulty with much of our 
effort in the direction of the democra- 
tization of educational administration is 
that we have borrowed the technics of 
political democracy and applied them 
to a scientific and educational endeavor. 
We fail to sense that the academic 
world is not an exact parallel for a 
political community. Politics moves 
on the basis of compromise, but in 
the field of science compromise leads 
us nowhere except to confusion and 
untruth. The creative artist whether 
he works on a canvas with a brush or 
in the laboratory with a test tube or 
in the classroom with boys and girls 
and men and women must be seeking 
the truth. He must be free to seek 
the truth as he sees it and not be 
subject to the restrictions arrived at 
through political compromise. 

Faculty participation may have given 
teachers a sense that they control the 
enterprise, but it has not in many in- 
stances liberated them individually for 
creative effort. This liberation of the 
staff member for creative efforts (both 
individually and in collaboration with 
his associates) seems to me to be the 
central problem of administration to- 
day. No matter how many outward 
trappings of democratic action an ad- 
ministrative setup may have, it will 
not meet our requirements if its effect 
is to bog individual teachers down 
with unnecessarily time consuming de- 
tails and if it confronts them with rules 
and regulations that frustrate them 
when they attempt something creative. 


COLLECTIVIST PROCEDURE 


It would seem that in many cases 
democracy in administration has de- 
generated into a collectivist procedure 
rather than a truly democratic process. 
For one thing we should beware of any 


procedure that holds that everybody 
must do everything. Division of labor 


and responsibility is not inherently 
undemocratic. Somebody must be 
trained to become the kind of person 
who can make decisions on the creative 
front. The man who has moved fur- 
thest out on the frontier in any field 
of knowledge is the one best fitted to 
decide what further efforts can be 
made on this frontier to good advan- 
tage. He should not be held back by 
the political decision of those who have 
not been on his frontier but who are 


viewing his research activities through 
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“It is only after a large number of rules accumulate that 
teachers begin to find these rules to be an oppressive mill- 
stone around their necks. Even then they hesitate to alter 
the rules for fear that somehow in the process they will 
lose control over some facets of their sphere of activities.” 


the pessimisms of their own individ- 
ual limitations. 

In the distribution of research funds 
| would invest in people rather than 
seek to pass judgment myself on the 
promise of proposed research in a field 
in which I know nothing or at least 
very little. Similarly I would free the 
educational adviser of the Ph.D. can- 
didates from the rules and regulations 
of faculties, outline committees, and 
the like. Ten persons who know little 
or nothing about a subject are not 
more competent to judge research in 
that area than is the one person who 
does know something about the field 
of knowledge. 

For ene thing, in our efforts at the 
democratization of educational admin- 
istration we vote too frequently, and 
we vote on matters that are too de- 
tailed in character. When we vote as 
a faculty we tend to approach the lower 
limit of acceptability in the realm of 
ideas. In other words, what an entire 
faculty will agree to is something that 
is nowhere near the frontier of educa- 
tional thought or creative efforts. If 
then our vote becomes binding upon 
the group as a whole the most vigorous 
and creative spirits will inevitably be 
held back by the immaturity of the 
group as a whole. 


CREATIVE ADMINISTRATION 


Nothing in this statement should 
be taken to mean that we should turn 
attitudes 


tO autocratic administrative 
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or procedures or that there is not an 
appropriate role for faculty participa- 
tion in administration. Far from it 
On the contrary we must study the 
roles of faculty members and admin- 
istrators carefully, realizing that crea- 
tive administration is an undertaking 
in which faculty members and ad- 
ministrators must both share and in 
which each must discharge certain re- 
sponsibilities that must be met in terms 
of clear-cut objectives and favorable 
conditions for creative effort. Both 
groups must remember that freedom 
for creative effort is the most precious 
element in the administrative process. 
Both must have respect for personality, 
and human relationships must be based 
upon confidence, faith and understand- 
ing. Both groups must be dedicated 
to their search for truth. All must feel 
that they are co-workers and not in- 
volved in a kind of educational cold 
war. 


MANY FUNCTIONS 


On all sides it must be recognized 
that there are many different functions 
that performed. 
There is a teaching function, a research 
function. The administrator is or should 
be a trained leader. He is or should be 


must somehow be 


selected because he has the capacity 


to stimulate creative effort and to 
create conditions of rapport and under 
standing among people. The adminis- 
trator expert on 


release of creative talent in faculty 


should be an the 


members and students alike. If faculty 
members and administrators study these 
problems they can develop educational 
administration that is creative in qual- 
ity, democratic in spirit, and effective 
in action. 

After 40 years of teaching I am 
often impressed with the slowness of 
the educational profession to adopt 
new methods. If the medical profes 
sion moved no more rapidly to use new 
drugs we would just now be beginning 
to use insulin, and thousands would 
have died prematurely in the last 45 
years. I believe our reluctance to adopt 
the new is caused by a feeling on the 
part of the teacher that it is in her best 
interest to avoid the new and different 
If she employs new procedures she 
may run afoul of fellow teachers, the 
public, and the administration. At least 
it seems safer to her to follow tradition 
On the other hand, we have managed 
to put the medical man in a position 
where it is profitable for him to adopt 
technics. 


the latest 


Our problem, in giving dynamic to 


the educational 
manage education that every teacher 
and every administrator will have in 
centives to improve, to change where 


enterprise, is so to 


change is indicated, 


WORK ON THREE FRONTS 


If such incentives are to be devel 
oped we must work effectively on three 
fronts: teacher education, administra- 
tion and community relations. We 
must give prospective teachers a scien- 
tific, dynamic and creative education. 
Once they are at work in our schools 
and communities we must give them 
a stimulating and creative leadership. 
Finally we must constantly educate the 
public to want the newest and best 
and to participate in educational policy 
determination. 

Democratic administration does not 
mean that schools are controlled by 
teachers or by administrators but rather 
that teachers, administrators and citi 
Zens pool their ideas and capacities in 
a community-wide undertaking that ts 
creative for all. It is the special re 
sponsibility of the administrator to see 
to it that creative capacities are lib 
erated and developed and to make sure 
democratic processes do not degenerate 
into an oppressive collectivism domi 
nated by either teachers or the public 
or both. The accent in the American 
way of life is on freedom and crea 
tivity, not on collectivism. The same 
emphasis must characterize educational 


administration 
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T NINETY-NINE out of a hun- 


dred conventions of 
youll find on the program a discussica 


educators, 


of the subject of “meeting individual 
differences’ of pupils. Schoolmen 
have talked about this matter for a 
quarter of a century, or more. Some 
ot them have little about it; 
others have done much. 

The application of the concept of 


done 


meeting individual needs starts with 
the admission of pupils, the testing 
and grading of pupils, and the or- 
ganization of ability groups in the 
classroom, It ends with a complete pro- 
gram of special education, under which 
every pupil, whether handicapped or 
gifted, receives as much individual 
attention as the school system can give 
him. 

Special education is, in short, only 
the logical extension of the idea of 
meeting individual differences. — It 
carries out, in practice, the principle 
upon public 
founded—that every pupil is entitled 
to full recognition of his worth as a 
human being. 
tO instruction; it is the 


which the school — is 


It is democracy applied 
full 
tion that the “equal treatment of un- 
equals is the greatest inequality of all.” 
This is the fundamental problem of 
the American public school system. 


realiza- 


How well your schools are meeting 
this problem is really the measuring 
stick to 
schools are superior or mediocre. 


determine whether your 

The problems that arise from at 
tempting to apply principle 
involve administration, organization, 
supervision, budgeting, 
buildings, specialized facilities, spe- 
cially and 
corollaries—acceptance by the 


this 
instruction, 


trained — personnel, their 
com- 


munity and adequate financial support 


To begin with, the school person- 
nel must have complete understanding 
of the meaning of special education. 
In this respect, have 
grown greatly in the last decade. At 
firsts when we talked of handicapped 
children the major emphasis was upon 


our concepts 


mentally retarded. Then came the 
providing of special classes and treat- 
ment for the physically handicapped, 
the so-called “fresh air” schools and 


schools for crippled children. 


UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 

For years the emphasis in special 
education was upon what might be 
called the subnormal child, the child 
who was mentally slow or physically 
weak. Now the broader term “excep 
tional children” is the accepted phrase 
It is high time that we realize that 
entitled to as 


the superior child ts 


much special attention, or “special 
education,” as is the mfertor child. In 
other words, the special education pro- 
gram must serve the pupils in both 
extremes, above as well as below the 
normal. The benefits of special in 
struction should not be given to one 
group and be denied to the other. This 
is the present concept of special edu 
cation for the exceptional child. It 
must be fully understood by all teach- 
ers and the community as a whole 


The public schools have come a 
long way from the days of the dark 
ages in education when the problem 
child was made to sit on a stool in a 
corner of the room and wear a dunce 
cap. Now we make an honest effort 
to find out why the child is not con- 
forming to the general pattern of 
behavior for his group. We try to 
discover his mental ability and estab 


lish a profile of his personality, check 


ing on his family background and the 
cause of any emot‘onal disturbgnces 


To deal adequately with exceptional 
children, the educator must have ex- 
ceptional personnel and exceptional 


facilities. It is true that for the nor- 
mal children a_ well 
can handle most of the problems that 


The regular classroom teacher 


trained teacher 


arise. 
can go a long way in handling special 
pupils too, that is, she could if she 
had the time to do so. But with a 
35 or 40 children, the class 
little or no time 


class ot 
room teacher has 
to give to the exceptional child. The 
teacher that in- 


average recopnizes 


dividual differences exist, for she 
groups her pupils according to their 
ability, but she cannot find the ume 
to deal adequately with the highly 
gifted child or the extremely retarded 
or mentally and emotionally malad 


justed children. These cases require 
the services of home visitors and staff 
psychologists. Some of these children 
need psychiatric treatment, which in 
most school systems is not available 

Unfortunately, teachers are 


not fully aware of all the special 


many 


services that are available within the 
school and the community for excep- 
tional children and their families. It 
is a function of inservice training and 
of the school system's Communications 
personnel to acquaine all members of 
the instructional staff with the facilt- 


ties and services that are available 


In a large school system the task of 
informing all members of the school 
personnel regarding these services is 
difficult. Teachers and principals often 
are poorly informed about services 
their schools and community provide 

Here we find the weakness of dis- 
tributing printed material. It has been 


The hard of hearing 





that there are three fallacies in 


this method of communication. In the 


said 


first place, teachers won't read the 
material sent to them. Second, if they 
do read it, they don’t understand it 
fully. Third, if they read it they in- 
terpret it according to their own point 
of view which may be biased and is 
certainly limited to their own personal 
experience and colored by their own 
educational philosophy 

The two prime requisites of a good 
program of special education are (1) 
that the underlined philosophy of the 
program be understood by all and 
(2) that there be no cleavage or ten 
sion between the regular classroom 
teachers and the special education 
teachers. The regular classroom teach 
ers and the special education teachers 
They 
have one common objective, to help 
each pupil develop himself to the limit 


are members of the same team 


of his capabilities 

To emphasize the responsibility of 
each teacher for the exceptional child 
in Indianapolis, we have a program 
of inservice education for regular 
classroom teachers. An important part 
of our program has been the teacher 
conference days. Two days, usually in 
March, are allotted by the school board 
for systemwide meetings which all 
teachers are required to attend. Teach- 
ers may attend any one of about 15 
sectional meetings where methods of 
improving their teaching technics and 
increasing their knowledge in a par- 
ticular subject or field are discussed 

This year the special education sec- 
tion of this conference placed its em- 
phasis on the mentally retarded and 
Of the 225 people who 
half 
We 


the gifted 


attended this section more than 


were teachers of regular classes 


The physically handicapped 


were heartened by this response be- 
cause we krew that progress in edu- 
cating the entire staff on special 
education was being made. Such top- 
ics as reading for the retarded, home- 
room and vocational guidance for the 
retarded, visual education, practical 
reading and arithmetic devices, and 
providing for the gifted child were 
considered. Out of this meeting came 
a much better understanding of our 
regular class teachers in working with 
mentally retarded children 

Special education teachers, them- 
selves, can contribute much to a better 
understanding on the part of regular 
classroom teachers of what is being 
done for exceptional children and what 
further provisions should be made. 
Attitudes have been changed and pro- 
grams have been accepted through the 
simple device of talks during profes- 
sional building meetings by special 
teachers, by sightsaving class 
retarded, 
teachers of 


class 

teachers of the 
therapists, 
classes for the gifted. 


teachers, 


speech and 


CHILDREN NEED TO BE ACCEPTED 


It is not enough merely to provide 
special classes for exceptional children 
Generally, a definite effort must be 
made to make them feel at home in 
the school. Pupils in these groups must 
be made to feel that they are a part 
of the entire school and fully accepted 
by other pupils and the faculty. If 
teachers include special class children 
in general building activities, pupils 
likewise will accept them as a part of 
the school. 

The Harry E. Wood School, a junior 
high school, opened in 1953 to serve 
nine surrounding elementary schools, 
has 15 classes for mentally retarded 


pupils of junior high school age, the 
adapted materials division. The entire 
school staff was new to the building, 
as well as all of the pupils, both in 
regular and in special classes. 
Naturally, there was considerable ad- 
justment to be made both by pupils 
and by the staff. At first, there was a 
tendency on the part of the teachers 
to attribute all infringements of school 
regulations to pupils in the special 
classes. If there was confusion in the 
cafeteria, special class pupils were at 
fault. Noise and disorder in the halls, 
they said, were caused by the ‘spe- 
cials.” At this point special class pupils 
were the scapegoats and received a 
large amount of censure as a result. 
Shortly after the opening of the 
fall term selected teachers in the 
adapted materials division were given 
the opportunity to explain to the en- 
tire staff the special class setup and 
the program being planned for pupils 
in their classes. As the months passed 
and other teachers and pupils became 
more conscious of the true situation, 


these special pupils became more and 


more an accepted part of the school. 
They are included in all building activ- 
ities; they are represented on the 
student council and cther building 
committees, and a number of their 
parents take an active part in the 
P.T.A. No longer are they thought 
to be at the bottom of all building 
problems; they are just boys and girls 

slow learners to be sure—but not 
labeled and set apart because of their 
handicaps. Teachers have accepted 
their responsibilities in this case, and 
the situation has improved immeasur- 
ably. 

A new handbook for elementary 
principals and teachers has been pre- 
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pared. The pupil personnel sections 
of this manual provide detailed infor- 
mation on all special education serv- 
The handbook 
also details the procedures for refer- 
ring pupils to any of these services. 
We feel this is helping to make teach- 
ers more aware of their responsibility 
for the exceptional child. 

While the close relationship among 
school principals, teachers and parents 
makes teachers and principals the logi- 


ices in Indianapolis. 


cal persons to interpret special educa- 
tion services to parents of exceptional 
children, it is by no means their duty 
alone to promote special education. 
This responsibility must definitely be 
shared by the administrative staff of 
the school system, particularly in re- 
lation to community facilities. School 
better understand 
what the community has to offer to 
exceptional children by serving on the 
local boards of various assisting agen- 
cies and by being genuinely interested 
in the work these agencies are doing. 
Such contacts not only acquaint them 
with existing Community resources but 
also win community approval of the 
schools’ cooperation with other agen- 
cies serving handicapped children and 


administrators can 


adults. 

Members of our staff serve actively 
on such boards as the Heart Founda- 
tion, Vocational Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, United Cerebral Palsy Board, 
Speech and Hearing Center, Indiana 
polis Star Committee for the Blind, 
Marion County Society for the Crip- 
pled, the Juvenile Court Advisory 
Committee, and the health section of 
the Health and Welfare Council, all 
of which offer extensive service to the 
handicapped and to all of which we 
may turn for assistance at any time. 


The administrative staff also is given 
the responsibility for seeing that the 
special education program developed 
within the schools includes all types 
of exceptional children and that serv- 
ice to one group, because of its popu- 
lar appeal or outstanding need, does 
not take precedence over services to 
other groups. It is never difficult to 
get public support for classes and 
schools for crippled children. Because 
of their appeal everyone wants to help 
these children educationally, and other- 
wise, and rightly so. But interest often 


lags in providing special school pro- 
grams for children with less visible 
handicaps, and they are the last to be 


served. The school administration has 
the responsibility of keeping a proper 
balance so that no child who needs 
special help is neglected. 


EXTENDING SERVICES 

This means an extension of services 
beyond the elementary schools for both 
the physically handicapped and the 
mentally retarded. For a number of 
years the Indianapolis public schools 
have had a program at secondary level 
for mentally retarded adolescents. Be- 
cause of the wide range of nonacademic 
and vocational courses available at 
Arsenal Technical High School and 
Crispus Attucks High School, these 
schools established special divisions for 
retarded pupils—designated in each 
school as the reclassified division. In 
this division, programs are planned, 
on an individual basis, for incoming 
ninth graders who need special classes 
because of mental retardation. The 
head of the reclassified division sees 
each child before he is enrolled and 
helps him to select the special classes 
that will be of most benefit to him. 


The homebound child and the visiting teacher 


In addition, detailed reports are sent 
co the department bead by the social 
service visitor and the grade school 
teachers on the pupil's background and 
former school experiences and success. 
This plan has helped the slow learner 
to adjust more successfully to a large 
high school and has given him a coun- 
selor to whom he can turn for help. 

When the Harry E. Wood School 
was opened, we transferred all of our 
junior high school classes for the re- 
tarded to that school. Plans for these 
pupils include supervised work expe- 
riences with follow-up conferences be- 
tween employers and school counselors 
as a means of improving our school 
program for them. For those who 
can do only the most routine types of 
work under close supervision an “all 
purpose” shop has been established. 
Here, simple, useful skills, such as 
house cleaning service, car washing, 
and so forth are taught. 

Since the training at the Wood 
School will, in all probability, complete 
these pupils’ formal education, prac- 
tical courses on family, home and 
community living, general job require- 
ments, and the necessary personal at- 
tributes for good home and community 
adjustment are stressed. Terminal trade 
courses for high school pupils in bar- 
bering, beauty culture, shoe repairing, 
dry cleaning, and dental assistantship 
training are also offered at the school. 

We are now planning other special 
ized (1) floor cleaning, 
sanding, refinishing and repair; (2) 
installation, care and maintenance of 
composition floor tile; (43) installation, 
care and maintenance of windows and 
screens plus washing; (4) simple 
plumbing repairing, such as changing 
and adjusting faucet gaskets; (5) house- 


courses in 
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hold plaster patching, wallpapering, incineraters and patching), and (10) 
room painting and room cle aning; (6) Sign painting and Construction 

house painting, ) Care and repair of A_ school’s responsibility tO its €x- 
simple electrical fixtures; (8) house ceptional children does not end with 


hold brick work, repair and care; (9) — the period of school attendance and 


cement work (simple building such as the possible acquisition of a trade. No 





Children with speech defects 


Hospitalized children 


program for these pupils is complete 
without provision for follow-up, in- 
cluding referral for rehabilitation serv- 
ices for the physically handicapped; 
job placement for the retarded, and 
financial help for children of superior 
ability who need this assistance to con- 
tinue their education. This phase of 
services for exceptional children’ fre- 
quently is the weakest part of the 
school’s program, but nonetheless it is 
a much needed service 

We do not always appreciate fully 
the importance of the help and co- 
operation that can be obtained from 
interested private groups, clubs and 
individuals in planning new programs 
and supporting those already estab- 
lished. Out of their interest can come 
valuable volunteer service, financial 
aid, sponsorship of budding programs, 
and a remarkable amount of public 
education concerning services being 
provided by the public schools. 

For many years the Indianapolis 
Foundation paid school transportation 
costs for our crippled children, dis- 
continuing this service only when a 
change of the state law relative to the 
handicapped provided full reimburse- 
ment for excess cost. The Foundation 
also provided scholarships for special 
class teachers. 

The Delta Gamma alumni group 
and the Junior League of Indianapolis 
have, for approximately five years, fur- 
nished volunteers for vision testing in 
Grades 3, 5 and 6. These volunteers 
have willingly taken specialized train- 
ing to help them administer the tests, 
and their service has been superior. 

When we were ready to organize 
our first Classes for children of superior 
ability, the Junior League again offered 
financial help. Four summer scholar- 
ships for teachers and $600 for special 
materials were its contribution to this 
project. This year the Indianapolis 
Foundation will provide two more 
scholarships. 

The Lions Club, whose national in- 
terest is in the field of the blind and 
visually handicapped, provides the 
lighting equipment in all of our sight 
saving classrooms. It provides many 
pairs of glasses for indigent pupils 

The Indianapolis Star has a growing 
fund allocated for service to the blind 
and visually handicapped. Virtually all 
of the equipment in all of our sight 
saving Classes, including typewriters, 
desks, electronic dictating and record- 
ing equipment, talking books, large 
type books, and general supplies, have 
come from this source. 
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The Indiana Association of Workers 
for the Blind, as a result of a single 
talk on our progam for visually nandi- 
capped pupils, contributed $250 to be 
used for eye examinations for children 
of families in marginal income brack- 
ets who are not eligible for free service 
at General Hospital 

It should not be necessary to point 
out how important pahlic education is 
to the growth and perpetuation of a 
program for exceptional children. Com- 
munity education through P.T.A. and 
other groups, through the press, and 
through radio and television programs 
The human 
interest angles of special education, 
plus the fact that the public, in gen- 


will pay big dividends 


eral, 
schools to give educational advantages 


appreciates the efforts of the 


to all according to their needs, create 
community approval and support. 

Community support is vital to the 
success of our program. It will mean 
more and better housing for our class- 
es, adequate equipment, better trained 
teachers in the various special areas, 
and lasting cooperation with us in our 
efforts to develop an etfective  pro- 
gram for exceptional children, 

We must acquaint the public fully 
with the purposes of special education, 
and it must understand that special 
education is going to cost money. The 
movement to enroll in the public 
schools those children who were former- 
ly thought uneducable is gaining mo- 
going to increase 


tremendously not only the cost of edu- 


mentum and is 
cation but also the responsibilities of 
the school. Children formerly in county 
or state feeble- 
minded or those hidden away in attics 
will become the responsibility of the 
public schools. Parents want to keep 
these children in the home; they feel 
that they have the right, in a democ- 
racy, to have these children exposed 


institutions for the 


to as much consistent 
with their menta! abilities. 

There are marty of these children in 
every community; in fact, the number 
of them is surprisingly large. School 
programs for these children, as well as 
for other exceptional children, are go- 
ing to cost a great deal of money. The 
special equipment required, the lim- 
ited size of the group receiving instruc- 
tion, and the adequately trained staff 
needed make the education of such 
children expensive. The money must 
come from the people. And the peo- 
ple must understand what is being 
done, because when they are confused 
they become suspicious. Suspicion 
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gnaws away the support for the best 
of projects. In fact, the services of the 
public schools can be no better and 
no worse than the community will al- 
low. If the schools are to meet their 
obligation for the education of every 


Gifted children 


child they must be prepared to give 
the exceptional child the special edu- 
cation that he needs. The responsibil- 
ity for meeting this obligation belongs 
to all of us—teachers, administrators, 
and all the citizens of the community. 
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T OMATOES, strawberries, flowers 
and beef can cross the borders of 
our states with scarcely any restrictions 
Consumers in any part of the country 
can seek and demand the freshest, the 
highest grade, and the best products 
from the markets anywhere else in the 
country. Modern and 
communication permit the consumers 
desires to become a reality. Yet teach 
ers are unable to move freely from state 


trans pr yrration 


tO state 

A community in New York State 
cannot seek out the best qualified ap 
plicant for a teaching position from 
the entire labor market of the country 
Nor 
California 
there may be a suitable person for a 


can a school administrator in 


reach out just anywhere 
particular opening in the public school 
system. The reason? Public school per 
sonnel must be certified, that is, granted 
a license to teach, by the state through 
its agency, the state department of edu 
cation 

The authority for certification and 
the power of the states to control edu 
cation from the Tenth Amend 


ment to the United States Constitution 


stem 


“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are re 
served to the states respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Since education is not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution 


44 


Multitude of barriers to interchange 


fosters an inbred system of public education 


Certification Laws Restrict 


Mobility of Teacher Supply 


or prohibited by the Constitution to 
the states, this function of government 
That is, of 
The state's 


is reserved to the states. 
course, as it should be. 
authority for maintenance of a public 
educational system is in keeping with 
our democratic traditions to decentral- 
ize and keep the power as close to the 
people as possible. This decentraliza- 
tion provides for understanding of the 
people in the great mass experiment 
of free public education. It permits 
experimentation in new methods of 
education at the local level. It prevents 
a national ministry from exercising 
control over education. For it has been 
shown in the totalitarian regimes that 
control over the educational system by 


maintain a 


the state 1s necessary to 


dictatorship in power 


VALUES OF STATE CONTROL 


State control, rather than federal 
control, makes the people conscious of 
their responsibilities in the education 
of their young. It allows the electorate 
to elect members of the boards of edu- 
cation, to express views concerning the 
school budget, to levy taxes to support 
the schools, and to raise money through 
bond issues for the improvement of 
the local systems. Education in the 
United States has become a very per- 
sonal thing to the citizens of this coun- 
try, who characteristically want the 


best for their children. 








The layman, then, unaware of the 
sound reasons behind state responsi- 
bility for certification, is amazed to 
find ouc that there are actually 48 
different sets of certification laws. It 
comes as a shock to most citizens when 
they learn that their local schools are 
unable to employ applicants for their 
systems because these applicants do 
not meet the pecularities of the certifi- 
cation requirements of the state. Mini- 
mizing the factor of the geographical 
mobility of today’s population, the 
state departments of education through 
their state boards of education have 
set up all kinds of restrictions in the 
form of special qualifications that a 
teacher must have before he can be 
hired to teach in the public schools 
of that state. 

Consequently, the graduating student 
of education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania cannot automatically accept 
appointment to teach in the public 
schools of Arizona. The graduate of 
the University of Illinois, even though 
he meets certification requirements in 
Illinois, cannot accept employment in 
Michigan until certified by the state 
department of education of Michigan, 

The citizens of a community often 
discover that the school board many 
times has to select a less well prepared 
teacher who meets the peculiar certifi- 
cation laws of his state in preference 
to a better prepared or more experi- 
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This map shows some of the re- 
quirements for certification of 
teachers in the various states. 


enced teacher who cannot mect these 
laws. In the process of certification, 
experience in teaching makes little dif- 
ference. Thomas D. Bailey, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction for 
Florida, says of this problem 


“Thus it often happens that a 
teacher who is needed in Florida, who 
may have been trained in one of the 
best institutions in the nation, and 
who may have several years of success- 
ful experience does not meet the re- 
quirements for full and unrestricted 
certification in Florida. If he is to 
teach in Florida, such a teacher must 
accept a provisional certificate until 
he can complete the necessary college 
work for full certification. . . . Teachers 
who hold regular certification for teach- 
ing in other states are often reluctant 
to accept provisional or temporary cer- 
tification in Florida.”* 

By and large, of course, the require- 
ments for certificates to teach in the 
are similar in nature. 
But peculiarities in the cert-fication 
laws make the difference in restricting 
movement of teachers. 
tions Cause a person who might move 
to remain where he is, since he is al- 
ready fully certified in that state. The 
teacher considering moving to another 


Various states 


These restric- 


state finds that he has to go through 
* Bailey, Thomas D.: When It Comes to 

Employing Out-of-State Teachers, The Na- 

tion's Schools 49: 69 (March) 1952. 
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a whole rigmarole of (1) writing to 
the state department of education in 
the other state for information on its 
certification requirements, (2) filling 
out application forms, (3) getting 
physical examinations, (4) writing to 
each college he attended to have his 
transcripts, the official college records 
of his work, sent to the state depart- 
ment of education for evaluation, (5) 
submitting a fee for the new license, 
(6) submitting proof of age and U.S 


a 


citizenship, and ) obtaining refer- 


ences. 


BEWILDERING ARRAY 


The states, through their depart- 
ments of education, have not taken 
full cognizance of the fact of occupa- 
tional mobility in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. This, plus the explicit desire to 
restrict teaching positions to residents 
of the state, has resuited in a bewilder- 
ing array of certification requirements. 
Restriction of teaching jobs to. state 
residents is accomplished through such 
requirements as the Nevada one which 
demands for certification completion 
of a college course or passing of an 
examination on the state Constitution 
and school law of Nevada. Other states 
with similar provisions are Arizona, 
Idaho, Oklahoma, Pennsy]- 
vania, Rhode Island, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. Though these 
tor 


Oregon, 
Texas, 
one 


states generally allow year 


meeting this requirement, during which 
time the teacher may teach in the 
state, many teachers are unwilling to 
go through the additional trouble of 
taking another course or of performing 
the study required for passing the 
examination. 

These restrictions result largely in 
an inbred system of public education 
Schools in these times, when the world 
has shrunk so small and the problems 
of society go beyond the borders of 
state and nation, require the services 
and presence on their faculties of per 
sons from all parts of the nation. The 
problem of obtaining qualified per 
sonnel is acute in those areas of the 
country to which large numbers of 
American citizens are migrating. Mr 
Bailey reveals the extent of the prob 
lem in Florida 

“More than 3000 new teachers will 
1952 to 
1958... . Florida institutions of higher 


be needed each year from 
learning probably could supply 1400 
graduates to teach in Florida schools 
from 1700 to 2000 teachers must 
be obtained annually from outside the 
State 
Special courses taken in the colleges 
of teacher education are deemed neces 
sary in one state, but are not required 
Cali 


every 


for certification in another state 


fornia feels it is essential for 


teacher to have a college course in 
audio-visual education. Therefore, to 
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be certified in California, a teacher 
must have had such a course 

Arkansas requires a Course in con 
servation Of natural resources for high 
school teachers and a course in nature 
study for grade school teachers. Utah 
requires a health education course. 

Even in respect to those courses that 
the states have generally seemed to 
agree are essential in teacher education, 
there is wide disagreement on accept 
ance of quality and quantity of college 
work necessary for certification. The 
required number of college semester 
hours in general education, liberal arts, 
and professional and specialized educa- 
tion, including practice teaching, dif- 
fers in the various states. A study of 
the diversity of requirements shows 
Ohio accepting three semester hours of 
student teaching in high schools, with 
Connecticut requiring six hours, Okla 
homa requires that its high school 
teachers who are seeking the standard 
secondary certificate must have 50 un 
dergraduate hours of general educa 
tion. Missouri is content with 27 
hours of general education for its five 
year secondary certificate. Pennsylvania 
wants 18 semester hours of profes- 
sional education courses for its sec- 
ondary, provisional college certificate, 
while Colorado specifies 20° for its 


graduate temporary certificate. 


VARIETY OF QUALIFICATIONS 

A teacher in North Dakota may re 
ceive the first grade professional cer- 
The 
permanent secondary certificate in New 
York is awarded only after a teacher 
has completed the work for a bachelor’s 


tificate with a bachelor’s degree 


degree plus 30 hours of graduate work 
If you wish to teach French in New 
York State, you must pass a state ex- 
amination in that subject, a hurdle not 
required by other states. A California 
teacher may be employed to act as a 
guidance director if he possesses the 
regular general secondary school cre- 
dential. In New York to be a guidance 
director in a public high school the 
applicant for provisional certification 
Must possess a teaching certificate, have 
three years’ experience, a bachelor’s 
degree, and 30 semester hours of 
graduate work, including 16 hours in 
guidance courses 

South Carolina has a unique obstacle 
to certification in the National Teach- 
ers’ Examination. In that state apphi 
cants for the elementary or secondary 
probationary Class | certificate must 
attain a grade of “A” or “B 
National Teachers’ Examination. 


on the 
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These are but a few of the differ- 
ences in quality and quantity require 
ments for certification 
The very procedures of application 
The 
state department of education in Flor- 


for certification are confusing 


ida requests transcripts of work done 


at teacher training institutions directly 
from the institutions. Other states, as 
New York, permit or require that the 
applicant write the college to have the 
college forward the transcript of credits 
to the state department of education. 
North Dakota requires records of col- 
lege work on official forms supplied by 
the state department of education 
Adding to the confusion are the 
differences in terminology, such as 
“life-time 
certificate,” 


‘certificate,” “credential, 


certificate,’ “permanent 


‘temporary — certficate, ' “prov isional 


certificate,” “license.” 


FEES VARY TOO 

Fees for certificates range from none 
in Maine and Maryland to $5 in New 
Jersey. The states discriminate against 
out-of-state personnel. Georgia re- 
fee of $1 
Michigan charges its 

out-of-staters must 


quires a from out-of-state 
applicants only 
residents $1, but 
pay $3 for the same certificate . In some 
cases, as in Florida, the fee is non- 
refundable, even if the applicant can- 
not be certified. 

To teach in Maryland, Montana, 
North Carolina or Rhode Island the 
individual must first have obtained 
tentative appointment to a position be- 
fore the state department of education 
will assemble his credentials and issue 
a certificate. A vicious circle is created 
in which school boards do not wish to 
employ a person unless they know he 
can be certified, while the individual 
cannot be certified unless he has been 
tentatively hired. Should he accept a 
job and fail to qualify for appoint- 
ment, he must refuse the position or 
take steps to satisfy the certification 
deficiencies 

Certificates differ among the states 
in duration of validity. Some states 
issue life-time certificates. Others issue 
temporary or provisional certificates, 
good for from one to 10 years. Blanket 
certificates permit a teacher in some 
states to teach any grade or any course 
on his particular level, elementary or 
secondary. In other states the teacher 
is certified to teach only courses for 
which he has adequate college prepara- 
tion 

Evaluation procedures are frequently 
arbitrary in the certification divisions 


of the state departments of education. 
Generally, the tide of the course which 
appears on ‘the transcript is far more 
important than is the content of the 
course. The state departments rarely 
maintain catalogs of all the colleges 
and universities in the country which 
prepare teachers. They are unable to 
check the content of the course. The 
closer the tide of the course is to the 
statement of requirement for certifi- 
cation of the particular state, the more 
likely is the possibility of certification 


SOME JUSTIFICATION 

There is some justification for the 
maintenance of the various require- 
ments by the states. This is apparent 
when one realizes that national certifi- 
cation would be impossible and un- 
The of the 
the educational objectives a state de- 
sires for its children, and the make-up 
and customs of the state's population 
account in part for the wide variety 
of certification requirements. A_ state 
with high requirements for its teaching 
personnel does not wish to accept 
automatically into its systems inferior 
and poorly prepared personnel. New 
York, for example, would be unwilling 
to accept the former Class E emer- 
gency certificate for teachers in Mis- 
SiSSIPPI. 

Yet state boards and departments of 
education must make adjustments in 
their requirements which will reflect 
the changing times and conditions. 
Reciprocal agreements among the 
states for interchange of teachers be- 


tenable. economy state, 


come a “must” if this country wishes 
to advance its educational programs. 
What holds up reciprocity? Mr. Bailey 
in the article quoted previously states 

“The difficulty grows chiefly out of 
lack of agreement among states and 
teacher education 
what is essential for the certification 


institutions as to 


of teachers.” 

In addition, reciprocity is blocked by 
the lack of reciprocal agreements in 
the teacher retirement systems in effect 
in the various states. Many of the re- 
tirement plans do not allow credit for 
prior service completed in other states. 
In those states where prior credit to- 
ward retirement is allowed, 10 years’ 
credit is a common maximum. This 
financial obstacle drastically restricts 
the free movement of teachers. 


In a succeeding issue Dr. Oliva 
will discuss steps that can be taken 
to make interstate movement of teach- 
ers less difficult. 
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Harvard Univer- 
sity has devel- 
oped an “action” 
doctorate. 


HE more an Englishman tries to 

examine and assess the quality of 
educational administration in the 
United States, the more conscious does 
he become that he can never altogether 
remove his blinkers. My blinkers are 
the obstinate prejudices I imbibed at 
an English public school and ancient 
university and which I succeeded in 
hardening as an educational adminis- 
trator inside one of the English coun- 
ties’ local education authorities. 

The first peep through the blinkers 
came during the war when I served 
alongside American officers at 
S.H.A.E.F. and noted American powers 
of organization. The second peep came 
when I had forsaken educational ad- 
ministration for a university chair and 
was allowed to bridge the dollar gap 
through the Fulbright scheme and 
spend four months in the United 
States. And to all the limitations of 
personal circumstance, time and space 
must be added the complete lack of 
literature on the English side dealing 
with present-day American educational 
administration. 

Serious efforts have been made from 
the English point of view to study 
American experience in the realms of 
commercial management and produc- 
tion, but these efforts have little coun- 
terpart in the sphere of educational 
administration. There therefore 
certainly be interest, and possibly val- 
ue, to both sides in an early attempt 
tro see ourselves as others see uS 

Three large issues stand out, and 
they are all closely related. What, to 


will 
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an Englishman, are the striking fea 
tures of American educational admin- 
istration? What are the English im- 
pressions of the noteworthy American 
attempts to improve educational ad- 
And what appear to 
be the possibilities of some joint ex- 
ploitation of Anglo-American experi- 


ministration? 


ence? 

The Pilgrim Fathers took over the 
Adlantic them one that 
has remained a major characteristic in 
both the English and the American 
tradition of government: A belief in 
the efficacy of local action. To English- 
men, the suggestiveness of American 
methods of educational administration 
lies largely in the extraordinary ways 
in which the Americans are developing 
the traditions they have derived from 
the English of governing by local, in 
preference to central, institutions. 

Each of the 48 states is vested with 
control over its own educational sys- 
tem. The result is a far greater variety 
of educational institutions than is to 
be found in England. Americans argue 
that this is a great source of strength. 


with feature 


There is everywhere a great absence 
of rigidity: There is no statutory ver of 
committees clamped over education at 
all comparable to the English one 
Within an English local education au- 
thority the education committee at the 
center, the divisional executive in the 
localities, and the bodies of managers 
and governors for individual schools de- 
rive their powers from an act of Parlia- 
ment and represent all the machinery 
necessary for detailed public control, 


The American boards of education 
rarely represent exclusive power, and 
the door is open for parents and other 
interested laymen to intrude, although 
they have no statutory power to do so 
An Englishman feels that the lid has 
been taken off, but, of course, the lid 


has never existed 


Lay committees are uniquely Am- 
erican. The growth and development 
since 1949 of lay advisory committees 
throughout the United States is much at 
variance with English ideas. It is exhila 
rating to see that not only parents but 
also other interested persons and tax 
payers are coming forward in these 
new lay organizations in the great cit 
ies of the United States; they have 
money, and they are prepared to pay 
and to struggle to get what they want 
from the schools and to give to the 
schools what they believe they need 
But an Englishman sees in this move 
ment real dangers both to the freedom 
of the teachers and to the legal powers 
of boards of education, and he will not 
accept guidance on matters of currricu 
lum from unprofessional people who 
easily fall a victim to the label and the 
catchword 

The entire American approach ts 
experimental. Educational administra- 
tors describe themselves as being at 
the beginning rather than at the end 
of the line. Educational administration 
in the United States is one of those 
spheres in which there is still room 
pioneer, and even for the 
Confronted with the im- 


for the 
adventurer. 
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mense tasks of creating and develop 
ing public school systems, the United 
States can lean upon no rich historical 
experience but must rely on aruficial 
stimulation instead 

Ir is SO 


States first began to give formal train 


years since the United 
ing to educational administrators and 
so began to attack the chaos of prac 
and different 


rice principle in the 


school systems. As the strains and 
complexities involved in educational 
administration have grown, so the de- 
termination to develop an administra 
tive system which can cope with them 


has mcreased 


English prefer school of experi- 
ence. England has never considered 
formal training programs for its edu 
cational administrators to be necessary, 
believing that experience is the only 
school in which the highly difficult 
lessons needed for educational adminis 
tration can be properly learned. The 
changes now taking place in American 
training programs for educational ad 
ministrators, under the influence of 
findings of the Cooperative Program 
in’ Educational Administration, are all 
in the direction of insisting on more 
practical experience for the students 
in the courses 

Harvard University has developed a 
doctorate in educational administration 
which is styled an “action” doctorate 
The traditional thesis is no longer re 
quired, but the training course ends 
instead with the candidate's being in 
volved in an administrative problem of 
some dimensions. At Columbia the 
trend is in the direction of giving an 
extended period of actual practice in 
administrative part of 


some post as 


the training Course. Equally interesting 
growing 
that a good educational administrator 
does not work merely by applying laws 
and regulations but must learn to work 


is the American insistence 


harmoniously through his teachers and 
through his community: In American 
language, knowledge in the area of 
human relations and sociological in 
sights are both necessary to the skilled 
conduct of educational administration 

The normal English view would be 
that the attitudes and skills required 
could hardly be taught at school or 
college; therefore the attempt being 
made to find out if there is a body of 
knowledge here that can be discovered 
and can be converted into working 
tools for an administrator commands 
Because the task is terribly 


task 


attention 
dithcule does not mean that the 
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is impossible, but an unprejudiced ob- 
server must stl feel that in the present 
stage cf knowledge the task is tem- 
porarily impossible, The main difficulty 
is that social 
sciences are still largely unsystematized 
themselves, and even if they were not 
the task of presenting them as work- 


the teachings of the 


ing tools for administrators is a formi 
dable one 

Although these attempts to discover 
what to teach in the field of human 
relationships and how to discover and 
think about the sources of power in 
any given community are extremely 
praiseworthy, no body of knowledge 
has so far emerged that would startle 
an Englishman out of his feeling that 
the knowledge at stake is only to be 
gained in the hard school of experi- 
ence, after all the book work has been 
done. It may be admitted perhaps that 
the process of learning through expert 
ence might noc take so long after these 
studies 

It is natural that much of the 
C.P.E.A., operating against a different 
background, works in directions that 
are not applicable to the English scene. 
But a great deal remains that is ap 
plicable. Work upon the selection of 
superintendents or the place of con 
sultants is of interest everywhere. A 
great deal of effort is being put forth 
in the United States to discover the 
best ways of financing public educa 
tion, and this work too is already at 
English attention. Practices 
different 


tracting 
are different in the local 
school districts, let alone in the differ- 
ent states of the Union; in one respect 
England appears to be ahead of Amer- 
ica, for England has already discovered 
to deal with the financial needs 
of the poorer local education author- 
ities. Within the program somewhere 
it is probable that some aspect of every 
general problem known to educational 


how 


administration is being covered and 
studied, and it would be surprising in- 
deed if an English observer could look 
at the program and learn nothing. 


Wealthy communities “leveling 
up.” Nor is the C.P.E.A. by any means 
the only hunting ground for students of 
best practices in American educational 
administration. The United States is 
so vast that examples of very advanced 
and progressive practices in educational 
administration abound equally with 
examples of very poor administration 
indeed 

In general, it remains true that the 
and the best 


best administration 


schools — are to be found in the 
wealthy communities. Great Neck on 
Long Island, New York, for instance, 
is one of the wealthiest communities 
in the world. And yet, instead of using 
their wealth to send their children 
away to independent schools at some 
distance from their homes, the people 
of Great Neck have provided their 
school board with funds to build and 
staff the sort of school they themselves 
want for their children. This is real 
leveling up, and a refreshing change 
from leveling down. Through action 
of this sort Americans are trying to 
make their public schools so good that 
independent schools become anachro 
nistic, and the task of creating such 
schools with the ample funds provided 
acts both as a challenge and as a stim 


ulus to the administrative service 


Opportunity for an exchange in 
school administration. There has 
never been a climate more favorable 
to Anglo-American exchange of edu- 
cational ideas than the present one is 
Many prominent persons on both sides 
of the Adclantic recommended 
such exchange. American assistance in 


have 


penetrating the serious obstacle of the 
dollar curtain is already great; the Ful- 
bright and the Smith-Mundt programs, 
the policies of certain’ philanthropic 
foundations, and the well known 
teacher exchange are resulting in a 
rather uncoordinated but valuable two- 
way traffic. But the organized high- 
level exchange in the technical and 
managerial areas has little Counterpart 
as yet in education, and well directed 
exchange in the parallel sphere of edu- 
cational administration has still to 
emerge. 

The wider 
interchange no longer require to be 
pleaded, and of all the diverse methods 
of promoting it, surprisingly still so 
deficient, the one that matters most to 


benefits of educational 


educators is direct cooperation between 
individuals. But opportunities arise for 
group as well as individual exchange 
The very size of the Kellogg Project, 
for instance, and its peculiar charac- 
teristics deriving from the American 
genius for organization demand more 
than unorganized attention. When the 
assessment of the Kellogg Project ts 
made in 1955, a small team of author- 
observers should be 


irative British 


ready to participate in both the back 


ward and the forward looks. The full 


team will be lost 


force of such a 
unless it Contains representatives from 


the Ministry of Education, from the 
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local education authorities, and from 
the universities 

What are the major Americar ideas 
in educational administration co which 
a British team is likely to attach most 
significance? Any fresh and progressive 
setting does, of course, offer an experi- 
enced administrator an appetizing selec- 
tion of day-to-day tricks of the trade, 
which may differ somewhat from those 
to which he has grown accustomed 
Such matters as the induction of newly 
appointed teachers, the methods of ap- 
pointing teachers, notable freedoms of 
requisitioning, and group dynamics 
which facilitate the harmonious con- 
duct of education committees have all 
been given a great deal of attention in 
the United States since the end of the 
war. A handbook forth a 
couple of hundred of the best practices 
in American educational administration 
would immediately merit, and get, at- 
tention in England 


setting 


America’s impact on British think- 
ing. But British observers have a larger 
task than this: By 1955 the American 
response to certain of the permanent 
realities confronting educational ad- 
ministration will have been clarified, 
and it is for these more fundamental 
aspects of American thought that au- 
British 
quired. Agreement upon a complete 
list of what is fundamental would not 
necessarily be easy, but among the 
questions occupying a high place, to 
use English terms, are to be ranked: 
(1) the depth and scope of coopera- 
and local 
the desir- 


thoritative evaluation is re- 


universities 
(2) 


tion between 
education authorities; 
ability of taking account, in our teacher 
in-service training programs, of the 
methods adopted by Paul Mort's Met- 
ropolitan School Study Council and by 
other school study councils now being 
patterned on it throughout the United 
States; (3) whether the beginnings of 
something more intelligent than the 
fierce hit-and-miss struggle for experi- 
be devised for the 
will 


ence should not 
younger men 
have to take over the increasingly 


heavy tasks of educational administra- 


and women who 


tion in the years ahead; (4) whether 
we are incapable of enriching our 
thinking upon the power structure im- 
posed on education by the 1944 act, 
in terms of the notable advances made 
in the social sciences during the last 
decade, and possibly in terms of the 
growing American experimentation 
with lay groups. All these are serious 


matters indeed 
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TV Programs Monopolize 
Attention, Postpone Bedtime 
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RECENT survey of televiewing 

habits of children in South Bend, 
Ind., might be of interest to admin- 
istrators nationwide. The survey was 
conducted for use in a P.T.A. meeting 
scheduled to consider some of the 
problems presented by this important 
addition to the modern home. 

All children in the third, sixth and 
eighth grades of South Bend schools 
were contacted. A total of 1964 chil- 
dren was involved, with 1559 report- 
ing television sets in the home—a 
percentage of 79.3 per cent. 

Specific questions were asked con- 
cerning programs viewed the previous 
day, which was a school day. By this 
means it was hoped to obtain more 
accurate information would be 
obtained by more generalized ques- 


than 


tions. 

Children were asked to say whether 
they had watched programs during 
six different periods of the day avail- 
able for viewing television. The times 
covered were as follows: before school, 
during the noon hour, after school, 
during the evening meal, after the 
evening meal, and the last program 
of the evening. In all cases the name 
of the program watched was requested. 
Only those answers were tabulated 
that program 
schedule of the day involved. 

Morning viewing showed little dif- 
ference between grades. The total 
group reported 11 per cent so engaged. 
Noon hour reports showed a big varia- 
tion, with 63 per cent of the third 
grade and only 32 per cent of the 
eighth grade saying they had watched 
TV at that time. The total for all 
grades was 53 per cent. 

Fewer differences between grade 
groups were shown for the other three 
The Yes responses for these 
periods were as follows 


After school 
During the evening meal 
After the evening meal 


corresponded to the 


periods 


62 0’ ¢ 
24.5¢ ( 
85.0% 


The question, “What's the last pro- 


gram you see in the evening?” 
duced some interesting results 
gram times given are the beginning 
For all grades 21 


pro 
Pro 


time in each case 
per cent reported starting their last 
program by 7:30—in some cases ear 
lier. While 36 per cent of the third 
graders were in this group, only 8 
per cent of the eighth graders were 
in it. One of five third graders started 
watching his last program at 9 p.m 
or later, while half the eighth graders 
made the same with one in 
three sixth graders reporting the final 
program beginning at the same time 

Many children reported very late 
programs with a scattering of third 
grade children listing programs begin 
ning at midnight. No eighth grad 
reports listed programs so late 

An attempt to tabulate types of pro 
grams presented difficulties because of 


report, 


the large variety reported. However, 
the largest recognizable group was 
mystery and crime, comprising 41 per 
cent of the total. Variety accounted 
for 18 per cent and drama for 14 per 
cent. Almost 5O per cent of the late 
programs reported were mystery, 
crime or adventure 

Certain educational implications are 
inescapable. With such a high pet 
centage of children having television 
sets in the home which monopolize 
so much time, the effect on the child 
iS S€rious. 

Only a small percentage of “last 
programs” could be classified as ed 
ucational. Is the type of program 
reported by half these children a desir 
able ending to a child’s day? And 
what will be the long-term effect on 
children’s health and physical devel 
opment of loss of sleep and so much 
time spent in inactivity? 

On the other hand, the disciplinary 
value of television in the home was 
indicated by the reply of one third 
grade pupil. All viewing times were 
checked No. A note of explanation 
was penciled at the bottom I gor 


my clean pants dirty 
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N RECENT years the term “written 
used 
creasing frequency. If clarity could 
be achieved by the number of words 
devoted to a subject both in speeches 
and in educational periodicals, every- 
one should now know the ABC's and 
the XYZ's of policy formation, There 


however, that there 1s 


policies” has been with in- 


is evidence, 
confusion and that concepts differ on 
the meaning of the word “policy 

In a recent study in which a large 


number of partict- 


superintendents 
pated, the questionnaire asked for a 
check mark to indicate in which areas 
written 


that 


the board of education had 
The showed 
60 per cent had them. A_ follow-up 
to determine the nature of these writ- 
ten policies resulted in the conclusions 


policies returns 


summarized here. 

To some superintendents written 
polic ies meant action of the board re 
ported in minutes of the board. To 
others, it meant the 
salary schedules and similar material 


presentation of 


in printed or stencil duplicated form 
To still meant and 
regulations necessary to the efficient 


others it rules 
management of a school system, such 
as a statement that the cafeteria would 
serve from 12 untl 1 o'clock. Finally, 
there were those whose definition of 
written policies closely paralleled the 


definition herein presented 


“POLICY” DEFINED 

A policy, it seems to me, is an agree 
ment by members of an administrative 
body describing or defining the man 
ner in which it will ace. The term 
itself means wise procedure or course 
of action. Minutes are records of how 
a board has acted, not necessarily a 
guarantee of how it will act. A salary 
schedule is a tabular presentation of 
the levels of payment which teachers 
paid in accordance with the schedule 
will receive, but one cannot see from 


looking at iw whether it ts the policy 


50 


of the board to hire all of its teachers 
according to schedule or whether the 
schedule is merely a guaranteed mini- 
mum. The time set for the opening 
and closing of cafeteria doors is merely 
an administrative regulation which 
may properly be subject to change 
without any change in basic policy. 

Confusion as to the nature of poli- 
that 


Every board 


cies does not mean, however, 
boards do not have them. 
has policies. At the very worst the 
policy may be to make all decisions 
without regard to the way in which 
other problems of similar nature are 
decided. In such a case, the policy 
of the board would be to operate ac- 
cording to expediency, whim or exist- 
ing pressures. Boards operating in 
this manner are not likely, of course, 
to consent to describe their actions 
to the community and therefore are 
not likely to have written policies. 
In contrast, the ideal board will define, 
after appropriate consideration, the 
manner in which it will operate. When 
it puts these decisions into writing, it 
prepares written policies 

Policies should be clearly differen- 
tiated from rules and regulations. A 
policy interprets a course of action 
based upon an accepted principle of 
administration, whereas a rule or a 
regulation is a specific by-law set up 
as a guarantee that the policy will not 
be violated 

The following policies may be con- 
sidered illustrative 

1. It is the policy of the board of 
education to consider for employment 
only those teachers who are initially 
recommended by the superintendent 
of schools 

2. It is the policy of the board of 
education to make all ot its decisions 
in meetings to which the public ts 
welcomed 

3. It is the policy of the board of 
teachers to 


education to encourage 


participate in Community activities 


4. It is the policy of the board of 
education to purchase equipment and 
supplies at the most economical price 
consistent with quality. 

5. It is the policy of the board of 
education to stress the importance of 
developing happy, well adjusted, pro- 
ductive citizens and to provide, in 
addition and whenever possible, pre- 
paratory training for prospective col 
lege students 

If we analyze the policies used as 
illustrations, it can be seen that each 
has resulted from a choice of possible 
courses of action. Some boards do 
not hire only those teachers recom- 
mended by superintendents; some do 
not make all decisions in public meet- 
ings; some do not encourage teachers 
to participate in community affairs, 
some do not purchase to best advan- 
tage regardless of who sells the product 
or where the seller is located; some 
do not stress education for the many 
but rather stress education for the 
few, supplying in addition and when- 
ever possible some educational oppor- 
tunities to help the many to become 
well adjusted, productive citizens 


RULES NEEDED 


Rules 
specific. For example, if a board estab- 
lishes a policy that it will purchase 


and regulations are more 


supplies and equipment at the most 


economical source consistent with 
quality, it must have a number of 
rules concerning the advertising or 
communication of needs, the method 
of preparing and accepting bids, the 
procedure to be used in reviewing 
bids, and so. forth 

If it decides to employ only those 
teachers recommended by the super- 
intendent it may need such rules and 
regulations for board members as 

1. A board member shall interview 
only those candidates for teaching 
positions who have been recommended 


by the superintendent of schools. 
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2. The board may not, after refus- 
ing to employ a candidate recom- 
mended by the superintendewt, employ 
a person not so recommended. 

Rules and regulations designed to 
govern the superintendent in order 
to guarantee that this policy will be 
effective might include the following: 

1. The superintendent shall recom- 
mend teachers for positions only in 
regular board meetings. 

2. The superintendent shall recom- 
mend prospective teachers only after 
they have been interviewed, preferably 
by several school staff members. 

3, The superintendent shall recom- 
mend prospective teachers only after 
he has written evidence of their prep- 
aration, experience and certification. 

Policies are a philosophy of educa- 
tion translated into procedures upon 
which the board has placed its stamp 
of approval. Rules and regulations 


are the blueprints for action which 
guarantee that policies will be effec- 


tively enacted. 

The distinction is not so important 
as it may seem. Both policies and 
rules and regulations may be included 
in the complete policy manual of the 
Both should be available to 
the public. Of the two, written poli- 
cies are more essential than written 
rules and regulations are. Many boards 
have rules and regulations governing 
certain but no governing 
policy for the activity. For example, 
I know of a school system which has 
an elaborate set of rules and regula- 
tions concerning the use of the bid 
In practice, purchases are 


board. 


activities 


system, 
made by bids whenever it is not possi- 
ble, regardless of how much the system 
is robbed, to get supplies from a dealer 
whom it is considered expedient to 
patronize. 


PUBLIC HAS RIGHT TO KNOW 
Policies should be written because 
individuals and groups in every com- 
munity have a right to know and 
their are 
No one appears 


should know how schools 
being administered. 
to question the right of the public 
to exact information concerning the 
school budget. Every 
administrator and every school board 
member knows that the budget must 
be made public to the precise penny 
Some of these people overlook two 
facts when they consider the publica- 


tion of written policies unnecessary 


professional 


or unwise 
The first fact is that many citizens 
understand little about budgets and 
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have little conception of the relation- 
ship of budget estimates to educational 
needs. In some states currerit budget 
requests are compared with earlier 
budgets because many citizens under- 
stand only this kind of relationship. 

The second fact is that the budget 
emphasizes cost and tells little of how 
the schools are operated, whereas the 
administrative policies of a school are 
more comprehensible and more signifi- 
cant as indices of efficient administra- 
tion and’ operation. Perhaps our 
hesitation in preparing policies had 
its beginning in an era when it was 
believed that the less the public knew 
the better and when many board mem- 
bers were selected because they were 
likely prospects for curbing school 
costs regardless of the quality of the 
educational program. 


POLICIES HELP CORRECT PRACTICES 
Policies should be written because, 
in order to write them, those who 
administer and control 
focus their attention upon educational 
objectives and upon sound principles 
of administration. This focus of at- 
tention inevitably results in the im- 
provement of administration and, 
therefore, of the educational program. 
Superintendents and board members 
frequently do things in a certain man- 
ner because it is the traditional pro- 
cedure or sometimes because certain 
methods of operation are convenient 
or expedient. Most frequently, these 
are the errors into which boards of 


schools must 


education fall and which school ad- 
ministrators find it inexpedient to 
oppose. In any case, it is easy to form 
habits that defended. It 
is difficule to write policies that can 
But it is unlikely that 


cannot be 


be defended. 
policies that cannot be defended will 
be prepared in written form. Sound 
policies in writing do not, of course, 
guarantee that boards or superintend- 
ents will follow the policies written. 
How else, though, can one begin to 
correct practices that violate sound 
administrative principles? 

Policies should be written because 
uniformity of procedure cannot other- 
wise be guaranteed. Unwritten policies 
have an amorphous texture and are 
highly elastic. They bend to fit situa- 
tions without appearing to lose their 
character. But, when words are put on 
paper, they seem to be more definitive 
and precise. Perhaps this is an illusion 
created by the fact that, when ideas are 
not expressed on paper, they tend to 
remain vague generalities that have dif- 


ferent meanings to ditferent people and 
that may not mean the same thing to a 
given individual at different umes. In 
any case, written policies are watch- 
dogs that bark at every imminent vio- 
lation. It is not easy to heed the 
barking at one time and to disregard it 
at another. 

Policies should be written because 
good administration requires that the 
chief actors know the parts they are to 
play. Board members, as well as 
superintendents, should know precise- 
ly the nature of their functions. 
Equally important, they should know 
what lines belong to other 
Written policies are the best means 
of eliminating such common practices 
as board member interference in ac- 
tual school management. They can 
have an equally wholesome effect upon 
the administrator who has not really 
understood that he works for a board 
which represents the public to which 
the schools belong. 

Policies should be written because 
they can provide an excellent orienta 
school 


actors 


tion instrument for the new 
board member and the new superinten 
dent. It often takes a year for the new 
board member to dispel the confusion 
in which he at first finds himself, two 
years to gain confidence, and three 
years to become highly effective. Most 
superintendents spend an introductory 
period finding themselves and getting 
oriented before they recommend major 
changes. If this period of ineffective 
ness can be reduced, much is to be 
gained. Certainly continuity, to the 
extent that is desirable, is fostered by 
the preparation of written policies. 


LAY LEADERSHIP DEVELOPS 

Finally, policies should be written 
because their preparation helps develop 
strong lay leadership. This prepara- 
tion stimulates objective thinking, de- 
velops concepts, and pushes back hori 
zons. Laymen who prepare written 
policies cannot be asleep. They cannot 
prepare policies without considering 
all aspects of the administrative process 
Ever afterward, they will think more 
in terms of policy formation and less 
in terms of the solution of day-by-day 
problems, properly the province of the 
school administrator. 


In a succeeding issue Dr. Staple) 
will tell how a superintendent and a 
school board can write--and put into 
operation—policies that represent the 
thinking of the professional staff and 


of community groups. 








School Business Officials 
View the Promised Land 


Reorganization of A.S.B.O. studied and 


tabled at annual convention . . . General speakers 


describe national and worldwide crises . . . California 


professor tells how to acquire ulcers 


ARTHUR H. RICE 


Los ANGELES No one man ts 


going to do all of the upgrading of 
school business administration. As an 
association, we represent a great wealth 


of 


prac Ices, 


successful experience 


procedures, funds and research. Col 
lectively, we can and should put to 
gether the things we have done in 
our respective business fields. If we do 
this, the future of the association ts 
assured In these words, Schuyler 


(. Joyner, deputy business manager 
of Los Angeles city public schools and 
president of the Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States 
and Canada, expressed the 
of the 850 members attending the 40th 


Angeles 


CONVICTION 


convention in Los 


October 10 to 14 
The convention itself was tangibl 


annual 


evidence of the great possibilities that 
President In all 
appointments, the four-day convention 
The setting 


Joyner described tS 


was definitely “big cime 


and atmosphere had all the attributes 





of a national convention—California 
style. The “extracurriculars 
Western barbecue, sightseeing, movie 
exhibits, 
demonstrations, special music—all in 
the plush setting of an ultramodern 
with a generous helping of 


the aftair 


included a 


stars, breakfasts, luncheons, 


horel 


fog and to make 

uniquely Los Angelican 
The “curriculum” itself consisted of 

more than 25 meetings, many of them 


involving 


y 
smog 


scheduled — simultaneously, 
approximately a hundred speakers 


Total attendance at the convention 


was estimated as close to 2000. The 
102 exhibits brought close to 400 
The programs and 


representatives 
entertainment planned especially for 
the women were enjoyed by nearly 
100 
ings were also attended by 300 Cali- 


And one or more of che meet- 


fornia school administrators 
A guaranteed way to invite heart 
trouble is take work home 


with you at night in a heavy leather 


to your 


Hochstuhl 


secretary 


Frank J 
Jr (left), 
business manager of 
the board of educa 
Bloomfield, 
become 


the 


tion at 
N.J., 
president 
A.S.B.0 


He accepts congratu 


will 
of 


January 1. 


from Presi 
Schuyler C 
deputy busi 


lations 
dent 

Joyner, 
of Los 
Dr 


automatically 


ness manager 
Angeles schools. 
Joyner 
will become a mem 
ber 


committee for a year 


of the executive 


brief case.” This counsel was from D 
Lloyd Nelson, professor of school’ ad 
ministration, University of Southern 
California, addressing one of the gen- 
eral sessions on the subject “How to 
Avoid Ulcers and Heart Attacks.” 

Quoting medical authorities, 
speaker stated that 90 per cent of 
ulcers are caused by worry and that 
the chief causes of heart attacks are 
anxiety, strain and repeated stress 

If you want your family to collect 
your life insurance early, you might 
continue to practice these life-shorten- 
ers: (1) Work at the office nights, 
Saturdays and Sundays; (2) don’t take 
your earned vacations; (3) conduct 
conferences during the lunch hour. 

Some other aspects of human rela- 
tions that will produce middle-sized 
ulcers, as listed by the speaker, are 
(4) Try to cover up rather than tell 
the truth; (5) if you're new on the 
job, make a showing by moving too 
fast; (6) use “I” instead of “we" in 
working on common problems with 
when a mem- 


the 


~y 


your subordinates; (7 ) 
ber of the staff raises a problem, avoid 
asking him for his proposed solutions; 
(8) act as if you own the schools; (9) 
talk down to principals; (10) assume 
the attitude that subordinate personnel 
works for you and not with you; (11) 
spend valuable time telling people how 
busy you are (most people won't be 
impressed; they will judge you as in- 
competent or inefficient); (12) fire an 
employe rather} 
than first trying 
improve him; 
(13) don’t show 
your staff mem- 
bers the whole 
project or picture; 
just keep them 
busy with details; 
(14) worry about making decisions 
rather than operating from sound poli- 
cies and programs; (15) always win 


to 


> 





D. Lloyd Nelson 


an argument, 


LIFE-SHORTENERS 

In the area of personnel administra- 
tion, some life-shorteners described by 
Dr. Nelson include: (16) the attitude 
that it’s quicker to do a job yourselt 
rather than teach someone else to do 
it; (17) having too many people re 
port directly to you; (18) too much 
flow of work on a_ horizontal basis 
which will lead to interdepartmental 
conflicts. 
Nelson also described 


some business and 
that lead to anxiety, strain and stress 


Protessor 


finance practices 
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(19) underestimating 
receipts and overestimating expendi- 
» 


These included 
tures. This widespread préctice, he 
said, catches up with you when em- 
ployes observe it; (20) trying to justify 
illegal practices on the basis that it is 
best for the pupils in the district; 
(21) failure to establish quick and 
easy means of communication, not only 
from you but also to you, and (22) 
deficit financing 


DESCRIBE SHORTAGES 

The national scene as viewed by 
school superintendents and by the US. 
Office of Education was described by 
Jordan L 
A.AS.A. and superintendent of schools 
at Mount Vernon, N.Y., and US.O.E. 
Brownell 
Both speakers emphasized the sert- 


Larson, president of the 


Commissioner S. M 


ous nature of the shortage in school- 
housing. Said Dr. Brownell 

“The recently ‘School 
Facilities Survey” for the 48 states 
reveals that, for adequate housing of 


completed 


elementary and secondary pupils today, 
we are short some 370,000 classrooms, 
which would cost roughly from $10 
to $15 billion to construct. 
to meet current needs, we must build 


If we are 


nearly 50,000 new classrooms annually 
just to house the increased enrollment 
We now build approximately 50,000 a 
year. Hence, we are merely keeping 
up with added numbers of pupils. We 
are not providing for the normal re- 
placements or reducing the backlog 
of shortage. 

“An even more serious situation is 
the shortage of qualified teachers. We 
cannot buy devoted and able teachers 
as we can buy classrooms,” said the 
commissioner. “We started this year 
with a shortage of about 120,000 pre 
pared teachers for elementary schools 

“Another problem is that of illiter- 
acy. In five states, from 12 to 18 per 
cent of the population between the 
ages of 25 and 34 years has less than 
five years of schooling. In 11 other 
states, the percentage is from 4 to 11 
per cent in this age group 

“We aren't spending as large a por- 
tion of the total national income on 
educating children as we have in times 
past,” he declared. “We spend a lower 
than other countries 


portion some 


The question is not whether we can 
afford 


afford it.’ 


it, but rather do we want to 


Dr. Larson, expressing greetings and 
good wishes from the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, urged 
school business officials to get behind 
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California hospitality is extended to U.S.O.E. Commissioner Samuel M. Brownell by three 


California school business administrators. 


Gaily dressed in colorful attire suggesting 


the Spanish-American influence, 20 members of the California state association served 


as official greeters for the two thousand members and guests who attended the 40th 


annual convention of the Association of School 


and Canada at the Statler Hotel in Los Angeles October 


Business Officials of the United States 


10 to 14. Seen here are 


(I. to r.) Robert G. Barnes, business manager, Compton Union High School and Junior 


College District; Ernest W. Carl, business manager, Mount San Antonio College, near 


Pomona; Commissioner Brownell, and L. L. Cunningham, contract and insurance super 


visor, Los Angeles city schools. Mr. Cunningham is past president of the southern section 


of the California Association of Public School Business Officials 


a three-point program of financing 
school building construction. This pro 
gram is one of increased effort on both 
local and state levels to raise funds for 
school buildings and also a sharing of 
the cost by the federal 
Said Dr 


“The federal government has a stake 


BOV ernment 
Larson 


in schools, for our schools are the bul- 
wark of our national defense and our 
national security 

He pointed out that the federal gov 
ernment seems to find justification for 
assisting the states 
in the building of 
roads and in con- 
SErvation projects, 
and he suggested 
that 
just as important 


children are 


to this country as 


and rivers Jordan L. Larson 


A.AS.A 
president, “substantial federal aid for 


roads 
“Furthermore,” said the 
buildings will enable local and_ state 


funds to be used for other critical 
needs in public education, such as for 
salaries sufficiently adequate to attract 


more people into teaching. 


educational 


“We 


qualifications and credentials for the 


should demand 


diplomatic personnel of this nation 
the same as we do in other branches 
of governmental service,” said John 
Morley, world traveler and news com 
mentator, addressing the first general 
session 

Mr. Morley asserted that 50 per cent 
of our diplomats are appointed on a 
partisan, political, favoritism or pay 


off basis 


RUSSIA SPENDS MORE 


Basing his observations on his an 
nual trip around the world, Mr. Mor 
ley said that Russia is spending a 
billion dollars in so-called educational 
efforts to carry its propaganda into 
other countries 

Among all the disconcerting facts 
that he observed in his world travels, 
Mr. Morley said there is one optimistic 
note, and that is his belief that there 
are millions of people behind the Iron 
Curtain who are defying communism 

We 
these people,” he said, “on a spiritual 
(Continued on Page 88) 


must make our contact with 


level 
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Superintendents Oppose Sale 
of Candy, Soft Drinks in School 


UPERINTENDENTS are 9 to 1 
against the sale of candy, gum and 
carbonated beverages in the school 
lunchroom. In responding to The NaA- 
MION'S SCHOOLS opinion poll on this 
topic administrators testified that there 
is plenty of pressure from pupils and 
automatic vending: machine manufac 
turers for inclusion of such services as 
part of the school lunchroom equip 
ment 
The administrators said, in answer 
ing the poll which was sent to 500 
superintendents selected at random 
from throughout the nation, that they 
have nothing at all against vending 
machines as vending machines. As a 
matter of fact, if the content inside 
ever changed from candy, gum and 
soft drinks to milk or fruit juices, 
many administrators think such ma- 
chines would be worth-while additions 


to lunchroom facilities 


GIVE IN GRACEFULLY 

Results of the poll show, too, that 
there is not the objection to these be 
tween-meal or in-lieu-of-meal snacks 
at the high school level that there is at 
the elementary school level. Either 
high school teeth are not so sensitive 
comes to 


to sugar, or else “when it 


high schoolers, we might as well give 


in gracefully,’ as one administrator 
put it 

Superintendents usually objected to 
school sale of these products on the 
basis of health. “To teach health in 
the classrooms and then promote the 
sale of foods that are acknowledged to 
be injurious to teeth is pretty incon- 
sistent, isn’t it?” asks a superintendent. 
And most of his colleagues say Yes. 

Objection comes not only because of 
the dental health angle but also be- 
cause pupil consumption of such foods 
usually has the effect of the youngsters’ 
cutting down on the other—and more 
nutritious—foods offered in the lunch- 
room. When there is a direct competi- 
tion set up between a chocolate bar 
with almonds and a good cottage 
cheese on lettuce leaf salad, the cot- 
tage cheese has a hard time staying 
in the running. 

Health isn't the 
out of 10 superintendents said No, 
Several superintendents, in 


only reason 9 
however 
answering the opinion poll, related 
stories of competition with local entre- 
preneurs in the candy and chewing gum 
business. On the other hand, the exist- 
ence of the Bear's Den across the street 
from the high school may be the very 
reason, say some superintendents, for 
setting up. candy counters in school 





Yes 10% 
but not in the lunchroom, 


in secondary schools? 


74% 


Yes 





Should the sale of candy, carbonated beverages, soft drinks, or 
gum be permitted in the school lunchroom or cafeteria? 


Should such sales be permitted regularly on school premises, 


in elementary schools? Yes 
Yes 


Should such sales be limited to special occasions only? 


No 90% 


81% 
70% 


No 
No 


19% 
30% 


No 26% 











‘At least when we sell the stuff in the 
lunchroom, it helps keep the pupils on 
campus rather than in the soda joint 


across the street.” 

This argument is pursued by the 
10 per cent of the administrators who 
say they favor going along with the 
sale of candy and other such items at 
school. Most of them point out, as did 
a New England superintendent, “We 
have to permit the sale of these items 
to keep the high school students from 
running across to their hangout. The 
parents of today do not seem to object 
to their children’s buying candy and 
gum on their way to school. Why not 
provide it for them instead, when they 
get here?” Another superintendent 
gives this advice: “Keep the sale of 
candy and gum and soft drinks out of 
the school as long as you can, but as 
soon as a store springs up right next 
to the school grounds, buy some ma- 
chines and go into business. You'll 
be better off in the long run.” 


RECOGNIZE SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Ice cream and milk products do not 
receive the negative reaction from 
superintendents that the other items 
do. Apparently it is felt that these are 
worth-while supplements to the pupils’ 
diet. And then, all of the snack items 
have some proper place when it comes 
to special occasions, according to 75 
per cent of the superintendents polled. 
Special occasions are taken to be bas- 
ketball games, school dances, Hallo- 
ween parties, and the like. 

There is no question on the poll 
to indicate how many schools do per- 
mit the sale of candy, gum and soft 
drinks, but, judging from one superin- 
tendent’s answer, there is at least one 
more now than there will be soon. 
Said he, “I came here new as superin- 
tendent this fall, and we have cola 
vending machines right here in the 
high school corridors. It may take 
time, but they are on their way out 
or at least on their way over to the 
gymnasium to stay under lock and key 
until basketball season rolls around.” 

Signing his comment “Your butter- 
and-egg-milkman,” one superintendent 
begged for a ban on candy and gum 
if for no other reason than to protect 
the TV conditioned youngsters from 
super-huckstering at least during the 
few hours of the school day. He wrote, 
“Let's hold a spot in our children’s 
lives where they won't be faced with, 
‘take two; they're small’ or ‘snap back 
with crack-crack.” There's no place for 


this in school.” 
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This is one of the pentagonal demountable classrooms at West Newton, Mass. 


Pentagonal Demountable Classrooms 


HAROLD B. GORES 


Land Use and Site Development 


JOHN McFADZEAN 








No back seats in these 








Above and left are two 
exterior views of the 
four pentagonal de- 
mountable classrooms 
that have been added 
to the Franklin School 
at West Newton, Mass. 
The architect declares 
that the individual hip 
roof for each classroom 
in the addition was the 
most economical type. 


Pentagonal Demountable Classrooms 


Sheol million dollars buys a lot 
4 of educational space; Newton, 
Mass., has spent that much money on 
new school construction in the last six 
years. Yet the biggest local headlines 
went to the smallest project: a modest 
four-classroom addition, costing a pal 
try $62,000 and taking care of only 
the overflow in an existing school 
The Franklin School addition was 
born out of the necessity of providing 


We have visited this school. Though tt 
is a small project, problems that prompted 
its creation are universal. The answer it 


provides is, in our opinion, news.—-ED 
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HAROLD B. GORES 


Superintendent, Newton Public School System 


housing for overflow enrollment in an 
clementary school built in 1939. This 
is not unusual except that in a few 
years the district may be cut in half 
by a projected superhighway, thereby 
eliminating the very overflow for 
which provision must now be made 

Faced with the necessity of provid- 
ing temporary accommodations, the 
school committee examined the entire 
problem of new school construction for 
overflow needs and sought a prototype 
of schoolhousing applicable to other 
buildings soon to overflow permanent- 
ly or temporarily 


Newtonville, Mass 


The elements of consideration are 
familiar to every town or city of the 
country where committees have dis 
cussed until late hours the need and 
cost of new school construction 

Having accommodated an increas 
of 2500 pupils in the last five years, 
and with 2700 more to come in the 
next five years, we think the questions 
posed to us were universal 

1. How could we get the children 
housed without the city’s debt service 
interfering seriously with new operat- 
ing costs? The public fisc ts con- 
fronted simultaneously with the cost 
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of housing and the cost of teaching 
If the cost of housing should mean 
that ultimately we must have cheap 
teaching, the price is too dear for the 
how could we 


children. In short, 


accommodate overflow 
and well? 


2. We had 


tially temporary character of all school- 


inexpensively 


to consider the essen- 


housing. Who can say for sure that 
what is best today in the way of a 
building, according to the — best 
accepted standards, will not be ob- 
solete and in need of costly moderniza- 
tron long before the building wears 
out, bricks crumble, or the roof begins 
to leak? 

3. The increase in enrollment is a 
wave washing up through the grades 


Who 


say for sure that the wave will never 


toward the high school is to 


recede in any part of the city or in 


This pentagonal plan clusters four class- 


any level of the school system? — In 
the interests of caution should we not 
gain experience at once with housing 
that was transportable? As with teach- 
ers, desks and books, should not in- 
structional spaces be deployable quick- 
ly from school to school or level to 
level as the tide changes? Dared we 
risk building a school that a decade 
or generation hence could be left 
stranded on the beach? 

4. If we 
temporary 


decided to prov ide a 
building that might be 
shifted (transported and reerected ) to 
another site following the shifting 
wave of enrollment, built at a cost 
commensurate with its temporary char- 
acter, could such a building be built? 
If ic was to be cheap, did it also have 
If movable, did it also 


Was 


transportable’ school that did not re- 


to be poor? 


have to be shoddy? there a 


rooms around a lobby (aula), with con- 


necting corridors to the older school. 
Architect is A. B. Sziklas, West Newton. 
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peat the sordid history of such struc- 
tures, which years ago cluttered our 
schoolyards, devoid of educational 
essentials, am eyesore to the neighbor 
hood, a hazard to pupil morale, a 
block to inspired teaching? Must mis 
shapened plan arrangement be the 
price of compactness? Could shop 


fabrication turn out barracks only? 
Would a parasitic building become a 
depreciating burden on the use and 
prestige of the original building? 

5. And, finally, could we devise a 
building that would cut new ground 
in quality of environment for learn 
ing? As long as we were willing to 
experiment structurally, might we not 
also experiment educationally? Would 
too much experimentation deprive us 
of eligibility for state aid? And the 
biggest practical question of all ques 


tions: Granted that all this could be 
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This picture and the one on the opposite page give a panoramic view of 
the five sides of a pentagonal classroom in the Franklin School addition. 
Daylighting from two adjacent sides is supplemented by a luminous ceiling. 


done, would such a school be accept 


able to the neighborhood? to the tax 
payers? to the city? 


These were the general questions 
There were also considerations pecu 
liar to the Franklin School situation 
|. The need for speedy construction 
be ready for 


addition would 


This allowed about 100 


so the 
the fall term 
days for completion time 

» The 


the customary 


inadequate site, on which 


arrangement of class 
rooms end to end along a corridor 
would have eliminated much of the 
playground space 

>». The 


that five additional classrooms, instead 


indication of a possibility 


of four, would be needed 
1. The availability in the original 
auditorium, 


building of gymnasium 


and conveniently located toilets 


PROTOTYPE OF BUILDING 

Out of these considerations emerged 
the Franklin School 
intended not merely as 
particular problem, 


addition. It ts 
a particular 
solution of one 
but as a prototype of building which 
answer——tor 


may or may not be the 


the time being at least—to the search 
for quality, economy, transportability 
construction, 


compactness, spc ed of 
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acceptability to the neighborhood, and 
cligibilicy for state aid 

It is recognized that one man’s an 
may be another man’s 
Some of the decisions that went 
the building's design were overdeter 


ettect of 


swcr potson 


into 


mined by the cumulative 


minor considerations; others were 
arbitrary, suggested by personal pre 
dilections of the parties involved. (The 
panel of wallpaper in each room ts a 
case in point.) None was dictated by 
a conscious desire merely to be differ 
ent The only valid test—use—is 
taking place this school year 

The pentagonal classroom 1s the 
clement of the design. Twenty-three 
feet long on each side, each with two 
four of these rooms 


window walls, 


cluster around a central space—the 


aula—from which they are accessible 
The shape was first suggested by con- 
siderations for compactness; it was 
tested for educational aptness by the 
creation of a mockup, studied by a 
group of teachers under the direction 


of J. B 


ion 


Everett, director of instruc- 


The 


|. The classroom shape creates an 


consensus was that 


illusion of circularity, of cohesion, of 


unity. As one teacher saw it: “In this 


room there are no back seats.” 


2. The classroom’s 


five corners of- 
ter the Opportunity to create five in 
terest centers and, thus, an additional 
source Of motivation for learning 

3. The classroom gives an illusion 
of greater space than its actual 920 
feet, an 
the openness of the two window walls 


and its 108, rather than 90, degree 


square illusion enhanced by 


corners 

1. The classrooms clustering around 
the central space—the aula—create a 
sense of community 

5. From part of each room the child 
can see parts of the adjoining rooms, 
right and left, where other children 
in other classes are engaged in similar 
tasks; this may contribute to a sense 
of belonging to a larger group striving 


toward a common end 


STRUCTURAL ADVANTAGES 


There were also. structural advan- 
tages, the by-product of a decision 
based on the foregoing considerations 
The pentagon is roofed over by a 
skeleton frame of tent shape, per- 
mitting extremely economical framing 
which stood the test of this fall's bat- 
Despite the 46 


wall, there are 


tery of hurricanes 
linear feet of window 
69 linear feet of usable wall space, 
all of which is directly lighted 

The aula, the 1200 square feet of 


from which class 


the central 
rooms are accessible and around which 


spac eg 
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they all cluster, has the shape of half 
an octagon; it measures 70 feet in 
its longest dimension and 24 feet wide 
at its center. Its 40 foot window wall 
faces an enclosed courtyard open to 
the sky. This successor to the corri- 
dor will function as a multipurpose 
teaching 


space for 


overflow 
teaching 


room, providing 


spaces, special 
small groups, and audio-visual facil- 
ities. Should enrollment again over- 
How, . fifth teacher may be located 
in the aula to work tutorially with 
groups drawn from the four 
rooms. Newton's citywide average 
of 28 pupils per classroom could be 
exceeded by seven pupils and, by the 
use of the aula as locus for a fifth 
groups 


small 


teacher to work with small 
drawn from the four classrooms, we 
could still retain an over-all pupil- 
teacher ratio of 28:1 for the 140 pupils 
in the unit. In other words, the aula, 
which provides a desirable auxiliary 
space under normal conditions of en- 
rollment, can be 


built-in expansibility of 25 per cent 


used to create a 


under conditions of overflow 


COURTYARD A MUST 

The courtyard separates the aula 
side of the addition from the old 
building. A luxury at first glance, 
this courtyard was a must if windows 
in the old building were not to be 
blocked. It will be put to use as an 
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Here are the three “inside” walls of the classroom. Despite the feeling 
of spaciousness, total area is only 920 square feet. The door at left 
opens into an adjacent classroom; the door at right opens into the aula. 


outdoor science classroom; its minia- 
ture pool provides living space for 
goldfish and turtles; carefully selected 
plants set in the flagstoned borders 
surrounding the sand floor may or 
may not survive the rigors of school 
life. In any case the courtyard is not 
meant to be decoration; it will be 
used as an outdoor working labora- 
tory for living things 

The luminous ceiling might 
be considered a luxury at first glance 
Yet 1 necessary for 
the pentagonal shape, which measures 
more than 35 feet in depth at its apex 
The cost of the luminous ceiling ex- 
ceeds the total cost of plasterboard 


also 


was considered 


ceiling, acoustical treatment, and con 
ventional lighting fixtures by about 
$100 per classroom. The luminous 
ceiling provides 5O lumens per square 
foot, evenly distributed. Newton in- 
stalled a luminous ceiling in an ex- 
perimental classroom five years ago 
The experience has been highly satis- 
factory. 

Windows are stock steel of the wide 
pane type; stool height is 20 inches 
from the floor, so that the small chil- 
dren can have a vista; the windows 


extend to within 3 inches of the 


ceiling, leaving space above to recess 


the shades. The lowest row of panes 


is glazed with wire plate glass 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 

To meet the requirements of trans 
portability all elements of construc 
tion were divided into three classes 

Demountable: The wood frame, in 
unit panels, with bole or screw  fas- 
tenings, with sheathing and insulation 
attached; the steel windows, the doors 
and frames, the cabinetwork, such as 
cupboards, window seats, chalkboards, 
tackboards and pegboards, which are 
self-contained units, adjustable — for 
height, and which cover three sides 
of each classroom 

Salvageable: All heating, plumbing 
ventilating and electric appliances 
above the concrete floor slab, together 
with piping, ductwork and wiring; 
these will have to be dismantled, trans 
ported and reassembled, should the 
building be moved; acoustic tile sid 
ing, slate window sills, interior trim, 
gutters, conductors and exterior trim 

Expendable: The concrete floorslab 
and all piping underground will re 
main; the star shaped slab, stripped 
of finish floorings, will become part 
of the playground on which the addi- 


tion now stands. Brick veneer exterior 
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(which was put on solely to acknowl 


cdge the architecture of the main 
building), asphale tile floorings, rub 
ber tile bases, vinyl plastic dadoes, 


wallpaper, roofing and flashings 


EQUIPMENT 


Heating Conven 


and ventilating: 


tional design, window type of unit 


ventilators, and exhaust fan on root 
additional direct radiation or convec 
tors along window walls. Steam sup 
ply from present heating plant in old 
The 


supply lines to present boil rs Was not 


building cost’ of connecting 


included in the contract 


Plumbing: Sink in each classroom 
and drinking fountain in aula; hot 
and cold water supply from present 
building; waste to drywells 
Electrical: Luminous ceiling in class 
rooms; aula and corridors lighted by 
conventional fluorescent fixtures; the 
usual complement of Convenience out 
lets, clock in every classroom (at chil 
dren's eye level), switches, public ad 
dress, program bell and fire alarm sys 
tems, all connected to present circuits 
in old building 
Chalkboards: 


10 foot units, adjustable in height, two 


Green, self-contained 


in each classroom, with map rail 
i ai k hoards: 
vray cork, 10 foot and 4 foot unit in 


Self-contained — units, 


cach classroom 
Peghoards: One 
for mounting three-dimen 


} foot unit in each 
( lassroom 
sional displays 

Coa 
semt-enclosed 


sections of 


Movable 
children’s 


racks, 
racks, Size, 
with hooks and hangers, and also a 


shelf for hats 
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In short, the addition makes no 
compromise with 
ards: It provides greater classroom 
space than the standard 24 by 36 foot 


equipment 


educational — stand- 


classroom; it has all the 
standard in our best schools, the same 
ventilating equipment, 


heating and 


the same finishes or better (as, for 


instance, vinyl plastic dadoes), and 
certainly better lighting both for day- 
light artificial 


than any of our existing Classrooms, or, 


and for illumination 
as far as we know, any classrooms in 
the state 

The addition joins the old building; 
ample toilet facilities are available 
in the old building right off the con 
necting corridor. Steam and cold and 
hot water supply are available from 
convenient points in the old building 
Adequate administrative space, health 
unit, library, gymnasium and audi 
torium in the old building made tt 
unnecessary to provide space for these 
Should — it 


necessary to make the four-room addi 


activities ever become 
tion a self-contained school in a new 


location, this can be done. Further- 
more, two clusters of four rooms each 
may be joined together with adminis- 
tration and gymnasium section form- 
ing the central space. 

The contract was signed for $55,- 
28. Additional 


from change orders relating to the 


costs. which arose 
structure and the provision of a con- 
tingency fund brought the cost of the 
structure itself, including a normal 
amount of site improvement, to $56,- 
973.28 
addition to the main building (4 inch 


The cost of connecting the 


steam supply by 2!) inch return to 


With windows at the 
left darkened, the aula 
is used for audio-visual 
purposes and other 
group activities. The 
elliptical shape of the 
room is especially suit- 
able for the seating of 
one or more class 
groups. Two of the four 
wardrobes, one for each 
class, are at the right. 


boiler room in main building, includ- 
ing new pump, and fire alarm, tele- 
phone and public address connections ) 
amounted to $4175.72. This cost is 
substantially higher than normal. Ex- 
traordinary grading and drainage re- 
quired by the nature of the site cost 
$1351. Total cost of the project, 
exclusive of architect's fee, was $62,- 
500. The per classroom cost therefore 
is approximately $16,000. If the aula 
is used for class instruction, the cost 


per classroom will be reduced to ap- 
proximately $13,000. 

It should be considered that this ts 
a parasitic building, with utilities at- 
tached to an existing building and all 
auxiliary facilities on hand in the old 


building; the new addition contains 
nothing but pay-space for instruction 


COST COMPARISON 

For purposes of cost comparison in 
regions other than the Greater Boston 
area, the following are sample hourly 
wage rates established by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Labor and In- 
dustries for this area: bricklayers, 
$3.085; common laborers, $2.07, car- 
penters, $2.75; electricians, $3; paint- 
ers, $2.35; plumbers, $3; steamfitters, 
$3; sheet metal workers, $2.85; truck 
drivers, $1.945 

The Massachusetts School Building 
Assistance Commission cooperated by 
approving the building for state aid 
at Newton's standard rate of assist- 
ance (20 per cent) with the proviso 
that, if bonded, the amortization not 
exceed five years 

Of the 13 bidders, nine were within 
the range of 10 per cent of the low 
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This plan shows the architect's proposal for adapting the pentagonal class- 
room design for a self-contained neighborhood school. Administration 
rooms have been added at the ends of the radial unit. Toilets have been 
provided for each classroom. The aula has become a multipurpose room. 





oo — 
Pr 


This is a reading corner in one of the pentagonal classrooms. Luminous, 
suspended ceiling (at left) is joined to top of windows by upward slanting 
section of plywood (right). Plywood is painted white to reflect daylight. 
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bid. The low bidder was awarded 
the contract on May 24. Despite 10 
days of torrential rains which delayed 
the stare of the work and two burrt- 
canes during its construction, — the 
building was ready for occupancy at 
the beginning of the school year, on 
September 13 

The addition was furnished and 
equipped for $9171. Desks are the so 
called airplane type, constructed to 
Newton specifications. On the theory 
that the good will of the child is im 
portant even though by law he must 
come to school, the chairs have padded 
seats and backs. To give dignity to 
the growing pupil, the reading corner 
is furnished with upholstered occa 
sional chairs 

Portable cabinets are supplied for 
storage. Display space, both tack 
board and pegboard, is multiplied sev 
eral times by the use of display panels 
Each room is protected from direct 
sunlight by venetian blinds according 
to the orientation of the room. The 
aula is equipped with white opaque 
shades so that the room can be dark- 
ened when films are shown 

In sum, the Franklin School addi 
tion brings together in one building 
all of the following elements: pentag: 
onal classrooms, economical — trans 
portability, parasitic relationship to 
an existing building, compactness, 
adaptability to shop fabrication, econ 
omy and speed of construction, and 
a design that allows 25 per cent flexi 
bility of overflow within itself 


“PROOF OF THE PUDDING” 


In the last analysis a building is no 
better than the children, teachers and 
parents say it is. The testimony of 
Joseph H. Randall, principal, offers a 
clue: “The proof of this pudding is 
in the teaching. So far the proof 
has been overwhelmingly favorable 
The size and shape of the classrooms 
make it possible to conduct a variety 
of group activities simultaneously 
without confusion and congestion. We 
like the acoustical treatment. Pupils 
and teachers do not compere with one 
another and with resounding walls for 
the privilege of being heard. Teachers 
and pupils speak softly, yet the spoken 
word is not dead 

“The luminous ceiling is superb 
It is a plowing radiance, seemingly 
from all directions, with no shadows 
and no glare. The children work im 
light rather than wnder it. Indeed, the 
whole environment of this school addi 
tion pays off educationally 





Today’s school planning emphasizes 


Land Use and Site Development 


JOHN McFADZEAN 


McFadzean, Everly & Associates, Community Planning Consultants 
Landscape Architects, Engineers, Winnetka, Ill 


ITE development and land utiliza 

tion are important aspects of the 
total planning for schoolhouse con 
struction. In the past school boards 
frequently 
Without adequate study, they pur- 
chased a parcel of property and com 


neglected these activities 


architect to 


When the building 


missioned an “put a 
building on it 
was completed they employed a land- 
scape contractor and instructed him to 
plant some shrubs and trees around the 
The 


rule-of-thumb procedures can be ob 


structure. tragic results of such 
served in countless school plant de 


velopments throughout the country 
where the attractiveness and efficiency 
of school buildings are severely limited 
by inadequate site planning and land 
utilization 

Site planning and land utilization 
are highly complicated activities. They 
require comprehensive studies in the 
areas of landscape architecture, civil 
engineering, geology, soils and horti 
culture. They involve a variety of 


problems, including orientation — of 
buildings and outdoor areas with re 
spect to sun and wind, division of 
land tracts into logically related parts, 
and drainage of the land by natural 
run-off and stream courses and sub 


surface drains 


NEW TECHNICS USED 
The field of 


schools has been revolutionized, and 


land utilization for 
new professional technics have come 
into use. The work requires under- 
standing of educational philosophy 
It requires knowledge of the program 
that interprets the philosophy. It em- 
ploys many skills of design to give 
maximum use to the out-of-door por 
tion of the school plant. The site 
planner who has special knowledge of 
education can perform these services 

The 


has gained favor for several reasons 


one-story elementary school 
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It lends itself to relatively easy expan 
sion when the school population in- 
creases (initial plans should include 
locations for furure building and site 
development ); it is safer, and its con- 
struction eases traffic, promotes acces- 
sibility, and offers better lighting and 
ventilation, 

Schools are so expensive to build 
and operate that administrators must 
justify the heavy costs by making pro- 
visions for greater use by children 
and youths in their recreational activ- 
ities and school program and also by 
the community. 

Nursery schools are soon to be with- 
in the orbit of the public school and 
call for special planning. They require 
accessible outdoor areas that are safe, 
intimate, quiet and enjoyable. 

The school that provides for non- 
school uses—the community school 
may 
pond or ravine, with dressing room 
accommodations for theatrical events 


have an outdoor theater at a 


in summer. In winter the theater 
could be used as a skating shelter for 
both school and community. 

The community school auditorium 
is usually set apart, as is the gymna- 
sium, and a parking area is provided 
to serve time needs of the 
public. This is a service for specta 


tors and is costly, but it is essential in 


leisure 


today’s school. 

The community school has won the 
blessing of legislative bodies, and most 
states have approved nonschool uses 
of public educational buildings. Many 
municipalities have set up regulations 
for off-street parking at schools, Build- 
ing codes have been revised to allow 
more freedom in architectural design 
and economies in construction. 

Since thé one-story school building 
has become predominant, new con- 
cepts of the school site are needed to 
fit the spread-out building. Sites must 
be larger. Many secondary schools are 


divided into unit buildings connected 
by outdoor corridors. Others are being 
developed on the campus arrangement. 
It is understandable that the school 
population — housed vertically for 
years—needs room in which to spread 
both indoor and outdoor facilities. 

Another reason for a larger school 
site is community use. Nonschool ac- 
tivities demand enlarged facilities, such 
as an auditorium, a permanent outdoor 
grandstand with ticket, telephone and 
toilet facilities for the public, and 
adequate parking areas. 

The school site must be large 
enough to accommodate the building 
proper and the great variety of facili- 
ties involved in the school’s program. 


NEW RELATIONSHIPS EXIST 

The size and shape of contemporary 
school buildings are not the only in- 
novations. The site planner is con- 
fronted with a new kind of relation- 
ship between the inside and the out- 
side of the school plant. An example 
of this is the preoccupation of archi- 
tects with various studies of lighting 
and ventilation. The use of glass in- 
stead of solid walls not only has al- 
lowed a flow of natural light but also 
has afforded a sense of freedom and 
spaciousness. Importantly for the site 
planner, it has wedded, the outdoor 
with the indoor wprldy sThe, architect 
is dependent on drs ion ‘hatside the 
structure to make his building a har- 
monious one. Conversely, the site 
planner must thoroughly understand 
indoor design and functions in order 
to project them beyond the walls and 
windows of the building. Outdoor cor- 
ridors are not merely “covered walks.” 
They are associated with both the 
building and the grounds by the man- 
ner in which they are situated, used 
and seen. They become gathering 
places for students and can be used 
as bus loading docks. Other facilities 
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belong to both the indoors and out- 
doors—courtyard eating areas next to 
lunchrooms, library patios for relaxed 
reading and discussion groups, and 
garden spots. 

Views 
“part” of a building as soon as the 


across distances become 
architect sketches a glazed wall into 
his drawing. A school located next to 
a community park can become a part 
of that park and make use of its fa- 
cilities. The trend toward cooperation 
between park and school boards has 
now become a fact, affording the tax- 
payer greater facilities at a lower cost. 

All these conditions demand new 
attitudes in design and planning, and 
the architect and site planner must 
work together if the most advanta- 
geous results are to be achieved. 

As soon as a new site has been 
selected, a period of cooperative de- 
sign begins. It is at this stage that the 
school administrator, the educational 
consultant, the site planner, and the 
architect must work closely together. 
A scheme for the whole school plant 
(1) fits the 


program — for 


must be evolved which 
requirements of the 


school and community use, (2) is 
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coherent in design, (3) is efficient to 
use, (4) is easy to administer and 
maintiin, and (5) 
build, operate and expand. 
basic requirements were given con- 
time the was 


is economical to 
These 
sideration at the site 
selected, and the general “use areas” 
were outlined, those best 
suited for the building, walks, drives 
and parking places, and athletic fields. 

At this stage the architect and site 
planner are translating the needs of 
the program into facilities. These needs 
have been determined by the school 
authorities and the public agencies 
that will use the school plant. The 
school program requires a building 
with a certain number of classrooms, 
laboratories, shops, physical education 
areas, and elective facilities. The com- 
bined school and community program 
determines the extent of such facilt- 


such as 


ties as auditorium, gymnasium, ath- 
letic fields and stands, and parking. 
The designers know that it is nec- 
essary to provide a scheme for the 
whole plant so that it can be enlarged 
when future needs arise. It must also 
be flexible enough to allow for nor- 
mal changes in activities and interests. 


The building should be so situated 
that new wings can be added in the 
years to come without the necessity 
for tearing up all-weather courts and 
disrupting circulation around the plant 
Playfield areas should be generously 
provided since they are used for nu 
merous physical education and recrea- 
tion activities and are adaptable to 
changes in use. Many schools have had 
to restrict outdoor ACtiVITLeS because 
the general playfield area was crowded 
against Others have 
been faced with a lack of intramural 
space for girls because preference was 
given to the program for boys. 

The general playfield area should 
present a park-like appearance and be 
an open turf area large enough to 


other facilities 


accommodate a number of team games 
simultaneously. — It 
quately drained to permit almost con- 


should be ade- 


stant use. Team games, archery and 
pageants are examples of the many 
types of activities that can take place 
on this fundamental area. 

The design of the whole school 
plant should have integrity. It should 
be based on the special regional char 
acteristics of the land and the people 


At Jackson, Miss., Power Elementary School, 
Bailey Junior High School, and Woodrow 
Wilson High School are located on a 70 


acre campus. 


The master plan includes 


physical education areas for both boys and 
girls adjacent to each building. Special 
facilities, such as the football field, track 
and community parking areas, are used 
jointly. A difference of 55 feet in elevation 
dictated the. terraced playfields, resulting in 
a saving in excessive dirt moving. The ter- 
racing provides a natural demarcation of 
playing areas. A stream and a wooded 
area have been preserved for nature study. 
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This is the site plan for the Reavis Community High School, 
Oak Lawn, Ill. Included are separate physical education 


Just as the building should appear to 
be at home in its locale as a result of 
the use of native building materials, 
so the site should be planted with 
native trees, shrubs and ground covers 
In this way a large city school may take 
on a rather formal aspect, while the 
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rural school should properly be intor- 
mal. The natural character of the site 
should be preserved if this is feasible. 
In fact, the natural topography can 
form the basis of the design, with 
results that are interesting and beau- 


tiful as well as economical. Grading 


areas for boys’ and girls’ activities and six tennis courts 
so designed that the areas can be used for basketball prac- 


should be done only when necessary 
It is expensive to move earth, stock- 
pile and rework it, and then install 
drainage lines. 

Ponds and streams offer opportuni 
ties for the study of wildlife and pro 
vide rinks for ice skating and water 
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tice, volleyball and skating during the winter. The 
stone patio adjacent to the cafeteria is used for various 


areas for swimming instruccion and The economy of the community 


recreation, water pageants, and boat- should be reflected in the school fa 


ing. Without undue expense, ravines cilities, which should be for recrea 


can be utilized as outdoor theaters for 
dramatic and musical events. Wooded 
areas should be preserved for nature 
study, hiking and day camping 
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tion and training. In farm regions, for 
example, the community school should 
foster agricultural technics in school 
and nonschool activities. Four-H club 


great deal. 


social activities by the school and the community. Both bus 
loading docks and bus storage space have been provided. 


work and com 


etitive and 
I 


agricultural exhibits, 


social events, such as 


county fairs, could utilize the com 
munity school 

The high costs of building can be 
justified if the school plant is used a 


If the community school 
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At Oak Lawn, Ill, the high school’s football field is lighted by an eight- 
pole system, with 24 lights per pole. See site plan on pages 64 and 65. 


houses many of the local facilities, the 


public is more for its tax 


dollar 


At the commencement of a building 


pething 


program, few districts can undertake 


the immediate development of all 


plant facilities. The primary need ts 


for the building itself, and develop 
ment of the grounds often lags. In 
recognition of this, the land planner 
preparcs a master plan for the whol 
site as it will appear many years in 
the future and includes building ad 
ditions, enlarged parking areas, foot 
ball stadiums, and additional playtields 
that may not be a part of the immedi 
ate development program. The master 
plan assures space on. the site for all 
anticipated needs and, of equal im 
portance, shows the relationship of 
all of these various facilities to one an 
other 

facilities and 


For example, service 


drives lie adjacent to the lunchroom 
and 
manner that 


Also the 


boiler room, shops, auditorium 


gymnasium but not in a 


would endanger foot tratt 
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outdoor areas that are used frequently 
(all-weather court areas and physical 
education areas) are situated near the 
building. Athletic facilities are at a 
greater distance from the building be- 
cause they occupy so much space and 
are used frequently. Planning 
should be of such a nature that these 
relationships will be maintained after 
additions are made to the building 


less 


IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 


The master plan, then, is designed 
to accommodate the school plant at 
its mature stage of development. Im- 
provements of the site should be 
scheduled over a period of years as 
the need arises and as funds become 
available 

Gitts from individuals and groups 
aid the new school’s financial picture. 
Bleachers, permanent grandstands, and 
floodlights might be donated by men’s 
clubs and equipment manufacturers in 
Garden clubs can 


the local district 


be interested in the beautification of 


the grounds. A sound public rela 


tions program can gain much for the 
school and save precious funds 

All public agencies are faced with 
the enormous costs that plague school 
districts. Many municipalities have 
sought to solve this problem by co- 
operative administration of lands and 
buildings. School buildings are sit- 
uated on park properties to permit 
educational use of the grounds and 
recreational use of the buildings. 

The architect and site planner usual 
ly begin the design phase as follows 
study of data (topographic surveys, 
aerial photographs, program needs) 
and conferences at the site. After gen- 
eral use areas for the site have been 
mapped out cooperatively, the archi 
tect and site planner can pursue their 
own parts of the scheme—the archi 
tect commencing sketches for the 
building and the site planner laying 
out areas and outdoor facilities 

The problems which the site plan 
ner faces arise after the exact location 
of the building has been decided upon 
This decision locates the building at 
some definite distance from property 
lines, in a certain position with refer 
ence to sun and prevailing winds, at 
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specified grades, with outlined loca- 
tions for the gymnasium, auditorium, 
classrooms, service areas, and other 
units of the building. 

The size of the site is presumed to 
be adequate, that is from 8 to 10 
acres for the elementary school and 
from 30 to SO acres for a secondary 
school (depending upon ultimate en- 
rollment). The shape of the site that 
can be most readily developed is rec- 
taneular, but this does not preclude 
the use of other shapes. Normally, the 
most satisfactory location for the build- 
ing is at one end of the site—reason- 
ably near a street but set back far 
enough to be free from hazards, noise 
and dust. The position of the building 
with respect to sun and prevailing 
winds is, primarily, a problem of the 
although occasionally — the 
must be oriented disadvan- 
tageously, III effects of sun and wind 
can be offset by the installation of a 
artificial earth 


architect, 
building 


stand of trees or an 
mound. 

Outdoor facilities for physical edu- 
cation and athletics require a lot of 
space and proper orientation, The long 
axis should run in a north-south direc- 
tion. Baseball diamonds are 
in various ways in different geographic 


oriented 


regions 
Topography and natural drainage 
if possible. Sites 


are to be utilized 


that are excessively rough or steep 


can sometimes be terraced more eco 
nomically than they can be leveled oft 
Terracing of physical education areas 
results in natural demarcation of areas 
separation of age groups, ease of supe! 
vision, and uninterrupted activity 





Drainage is a basic consideration. 
If a slope has less than 2 per cent of 
grade, turf areas will be too wer for 
frequent use unless drains are in- 
stalled. Athletic fields need subsurface 
drainage. Playfield areas should also be 
drained, especially if the fields are 
flooded in winter for ice skating, to 
make them usable in the early spring. 
Good drainage means more days out- 
side for the students. 


PROBLEMS OF ENVIRONMENT 


The problems of environment and 
access at school sites have not, in most 
instances, been given sufficient atten 
tion. Too often the designer has failed 
to screen unsightly surroundings, failed 
to eliminate hazards or abate nuisances 
such as noise, smoke, dust, hot sun 
and high winds. Just as it is possible 
to plan buildings to eliminate poor 
views, noise and other factors, so the 
site planner has technics with which 
Service and drives 


to work areas 


should be situated at safe distances 


from the walks used by pedestrians 


These facilities need not occupy the 
most desirable part of the site 
tions can reduce noise. smoke. dust and 


tanta- 


wind and create a suitable environ 
ment on what would otherwise be a 
poor site. 

Problems are presented if the land 


is stony or the soil is of a poor qual- 


ity. Poor soils will result in stunted 


growth of trees and shrubs unless they 
are adequately fertilized. Soil prepara 
tion is important. Topsoil should be 
stripped and stockpiled prior to any 
earth work at the site and respread 
for turf areas and plantations. 
Climatic factors should be consid 
ered in site planning. Drifting of 


snow, intensity of solar radiation, 
winds, temperature and humidity af 
fect the uses and maintenance of out 
door areas. Grading, shade trees, wind 
breaks, and other means are employed 
to modify these conditions 

The foregoing ts illustrative of the 
trend to solve, on a_ practical basis, 
some of the problems of land use and 


landscaping on the modern school site 
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The Robinson Road High School (above) 








and the Jack C. Hardy Junior 


High 


School (left) use special facilities jointly. 
The football field and track are located 


on the relatively level Hardy site. 


Ex- 


hibition baseball is played at the high 
school. A meadow, surrounded by trees, 
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with a 5-1 slope, is an amphitheater. 
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THE COFFEE BREAK 
THE COFFEE BREAK 


and honorable American 


is an ancient 
tradition of 
recent origin which has gained en 
thusiastic reception from all groups 
But to the schcol superintendent this 
pleasant folkway brings nothing but 
concern and alarm. It is not for him 
because if Mrs. Balter ever catches him 
at it he will rue the day! 

Every day, from 9 to 5, America as 
a whole celebrates the Coffee Break. 
It usually begins at 10 a.m. and lasts 
until the juicier bits of gossip are made 
part of the record. But it is a lucky 
superintendent indeed who can slip 
and slup surreptitiously for five hasty 
minutes behind the school boiler while 
prevaricates as to his 


No matter how badly 


his secretary 
whereabouts 
he needs to supplement his carly break 
fast, the Coffee Break is sure to arrive 
at the exact hour when he is diddling 
the telephone receiver in a one-way 
conversation not of his own choosing 
Or, perchance, he is bandaging Cecil's 
cranium as a result of untoward play 
ground activities. Or maybe he is at 
rempung, without success, to dodge 
the educational salesmen who would 
wring the last drop of bloed from his 
anemic budget. Or, could be, he is 
amending his amended curriculum so 
that the Sons of Butternut Breeches 
may be satisfied that it contains no con 
troversial material, or anything else for 
that matter! Or, probably, he is pol 
ishing his monthly speech for the 
P.T.A. 


little so repeatedly and at such length 


where so many have said so 

Day after day the school adminis 
trator must adjure the Coffee Break 
because it is difficult to be telephon 
ically coherent with a mouthful of hot 
java, and who has ever impressed his 
clientele while chewing a butter bun? 
The everlasting dignity of the school 
superintendent's office must not yield 
to the delight of a full 

Some pleasant folkways there are 


stomach! 


where the leadership of the school ad 
ministrator is welcome, nay demanded! 
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He is allowed to participate in the 
Firemen’s Annual Parade, he may give 
liberally to the Community Charity 
Drive, and on Arbor Day he may be 
master of ceremonies. He is expected 
to support all worthy community Causes 
and solve all ways and means for fi- 
nancing them slot ma- 
chines! He may sponsor art exhibits 


this side of 
and luncheons for celebrities 

But he must not participate in the 
Coffee Break. He should regard it in 
the same class as Consumption of spir- 
itous liquors, excess use of mild “darn 
forbidden 
If he becomes an addict of the Coffee 
Break, he may unconsciously give less 
to his basketball 


its,” and similar practices. 


attention team, his 
tie, his fences, and his curriculum, and, 
with the price of coffee what it is, he 


will find himself broke and broken! 


a 


FISH BOWL 


They know my age, my weight, my 
height, 

The battered hat I like to wear. 

They know I lie awake at night 

Because I'm losing too much hair. 

They know my stumbles day to day. 

Who knows? The local P.T.A. 


They share the worries that are mine, 

Rejoice at my good fortune, too; 

They know each portent and each 
sign 

When my accounts are overdue. 

They know my every aberration. 

Who knows? The Board of Educa- 
tion. 


They know my step, my smile, my 
frown, 

They sense my mood each passing 
hour. 

They know when I am up or down, 

When | am sugary or sour. 

They know when I am fast or slow. 

Who knows? The kids at school all 


know. 


They know, yet knowing these things 
well, 

They give me love and friendship, so 

Just why this is 1 cannot tell. 


Perchance, it is because they know. 


IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS 
The Earth Mover 

There is a story about a teacher who 
in 1939 gave up his $1600 a year 
job to go into an earth movine 
business. Within a few years his 
business grossed $4.5 million a year. 
Moving dirt pays —Extract from the 
Teacher's Letter, published  fort- 
nightly in Washington, D.C. 


REPORTER: There has been consid- 
erable publicity, Mr. Mover, on your 
change from the teaching profession 
to the business of earth moving. How 
did you ever make such a change? 

Mover: Frankly, teaching the kids 
was a lot of fun, but I got pushed 
around so much by investigating com- 
mittees, taxpayers’ associations, boards 
of education, and the public that I 
decided it would be more profitable 
to do a little pushing of my own. Be- 
sides, I got moved from so many com- 
munities, I thought I would rather 
move communities than have them 
move me. 

R.: What made you choose your 
present job? 

M.: My nerves were so frazzled, | 
needed a lot of rest and quiet. In my 
earth moving job if an engine begins 
to knock I can always throttle it—but 
it is not considered good public rela- 
tions to throttle visitors who complain 
to the superintendent. 

R.: How does your present work 
compare with school teaching? 

M.: It has much in common. Both 
of the jobs feature a lot of pushing 
and hauling and times when the dirt 
really flies around 

R.: Is earth moving 
school teaching? 

M.: Certainly! It is a lot easier to 
move mountains than to move school 


easier than 


boards. 

R.: I judge that you have also gained 
pecuniary advantage by the 
change? 

M.: Yes. I make about $4,498,400.25 
a year, and my laundry bill is 
because I don’t need so many 


some 


more 
lower 
white shirts. 

R.: Do you think other teachers 
would be successful as earth movers? 

M.: Well, if they can keep one 
ancient school bus in order, they cer- 
tainly won't have any trouble with a 
fleet of modern trucks. All good school 
superintendents by character, training, 


experience and necessity should be 


excellent movers. 
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RUSSELL LEWIS 


Instrumental Music Instructor 
Elementary Grades 
Delano, Calif. 


Teach Music for Enjoyment in Elementary Grades 


T= century from 1800 to 1900 

saw a rapid growth and accept- 
ance of school music in the curricu- 
lum of American elementary schools, 
with emphasis being laid on the 
acquisition of technical skills by the 
child. About 1900 school music 
educators split into two conflicting 
groups—those who thought the child 
must learn how to read music before 
he could begin to “appreciate” it and 
those who insisted that much of the 
beauty of music could be imparted 
by enthusiastic teachers without neces- 
sarily forcing the child to go first 
through the drudgery of pages of 
formal and = sight-singing 
devices. 

These two factions continue to the 
present day, and any realistic approach 
to the question of whether we want 
a specialist or a classroom teacher to 
teach elementary school music must 
relate directly to the objectives of 
music education, which must, in turn, 
be directly related to the entire 
school’s educational philosophy. We 
must remember, also, that the idea 
of the “self-contained” classroom is 
no recent innovation but dates back 
to the Colonial dame school. 


€XEFCISES 


Decide first on desirable out- 
comes. If we regard music as a 
technical specialty, then the classroom 
teacher will normally be inadequately 
prepared to teach it. But if we say 
that the child's growth in understand- 
ing and enjoyment of music is basic 
and that technical skills are of cem- 
paratively minor importance, then the 
classroom teacher is in an excellent 
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Specialist’s réle is te give teacher self-confidence 


position to direct those activities that 
will lead to enjoyment and under- 
standing of music. The specialist will 
still be needed to guide the classroom 
music teacher in methods and in selec- 
tion of material, to stimulate and pro- 
vide growth in musical 
understanding, to coordinate the total 
school program, and to provide re- 
source materials. This person wul 
still be needed, also, to provide the 
specialized instruction for the rela- 
tively small number of children who 
have outstanding talent in music. 


inservice 


Specialist helps teacher gain con- 
fidence. Once an accepted definition 
of desirable outcomes in music has 
been stated we may discuss the pros 
and cons of our question with more 
understanding in relation to our own 
situation. Here is a brief summary 
of the arguments presented by those 
who would have a specialist teach 
elementary school music. 

1. You can't teach it if you don't 
know it. No matter how enthusiastic 
a person is about music and its value 
in the classroom he cannot teach music 
without sufficient background to give 
him a feeling of security. 

2. Supervisors of music tend to do 
all the teaching of music on their 
weekly visits, leaving the teachers to 
carry on as best they may for the rest 
of the time. 

3. While it is true that any teacher 
can play phonograph records or lead 
an informal group in dancing to 
music, of even in some cases lead 
group singing activities, she will not 
be able to build skills and technics 


which the student will need when he 
reaches the secondary special music 
classes. 


Classroom teacher encourages en- 
joyment of music. Let's examine these 
arguments one at a time. First, you 
can't teach it if you don’t know it. 
Just what is meant by “it’? If we 
mean the technical skills of playing 
an instrument, such as the violin, or 
the ability to sight-sing a piece of 
music, then I would agree. But music 
educators everywhere are concerned 
today with the forgotten objective of 
enjoyment of music. Too often we 
will find students who have memo- 
rized certain technical aspects of music 
well and in the process have had their 
enjoyment of music snuffed out. Edu- 
cation is concerned with the changing 
of concepts, the development of the 
personality and character. Do we 
change a child's concepts of music by 
teaching him that C is on the third 
space of the treble cleff staff or that 
the key of D has two sharps? Too 
often the answer is Yes—-we change 
his inborn love of music to a rejec- 
tion of music. 

The classroom teacher should en- 
joy music and desire her pupils to 
enjoy music. She is in an excellent 
position to help them enjoy it. She 
shares experiences with her children 
throughout the day, having many 
opportunities during that time to 
integrate music into other subjects, 
to make her music period flexible to 
meet the needs of the children, and 
to share her enthusiasm for music 
with the children in many ways. Con- 
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trast her situation with that of che 
music specialists who has a_ fixed 
period of 20 minutes two or three 
times a week in which to try to instill 
i love for music in the child. This 
piecemeal scheduling can nullify all 
that even an exceptional music teacher 


able fo ace omplish 


No imitation music _ teachers, 
please! The supervisor or consultant 
in music should feel that it is his job 
to help the classroom teacher gain in 
the abilities and skills necessary to 
carry out her objectives. Never should 
the supervisor attempt to dictate 
methods or content to the teacher 


His most important task is to give 


the teacher the self-confidence that 
comes from knowing what is expected 
of her and the feeling that she is 
capable of performing those duties. 
In no circumstance should the super- 
visor attempt to make an imitation 
music teacher” out of the classroom 
teacher. The supervisor must remem- 
ber that there are individual differ- 
ences in seachers as well as in pupils 
and that no two teachers’ abilities or 
needs are the same 

If we don't teach technical skills 
in the elementary classroom, then what 
is the classroom teacher to teach? 
A fair question, and one that must 
be answered, but it must be answered 
in specific terms by specific districts, 





Specifications for Purchasing 


Audio-Visual Equipment 


FORM consisting of an introduc 
tion and six specifications has 
recently been developed by a commit 
tee of suppliers and users in the audio 
visual field. The form has been 
endorsed by the Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association and the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association. The 
members of these two organizations 
insist that encouragement be given to 
legitimate A-V dealers—those who give 
demonstrations and continued service 
The specifications are designed to 
make it possible for schools to buy 
audio-visual equipment from legiti- 
mate dealers and to ensure that they 
will receive good dealer service on 
their purchases. Administrators and 
purchasing agents who wish to ensure 
good dealer service on the equipment 
which they purchase may wish to in- 
corporate the specifications in requests 
for bids on audio-visual items, Don 
White, executive vice president of the 
National Audio-Visual Association, 
said. The form follows 
The items of audio-visual equipment 
are of such a nature that individual 
delivery, instruction of operating per- 
sonnel, and conveniently available re- 
pair service are essential to the eth 
cient utilization of the equipment 
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For this reason, the tollowing require 
ments are made 

1. The vendor must deliver the 
equipment unpacked, set up and ready 
to operate, and must check to make 


sure that all accessories, spare reels, 


line cords, and so forth are present 
and operable 

2. He must check the equipment 
at time of delivery to determine that 
it Operates properly in the location 
where it is to be used 

3. The vendor must be prepared 
to furnish authorized factory repair 
service for the equipment, within the 
state of 
(or city of ) 

4. He must maintain in stock such 
consumable items (lamps, tubes, belts, 
and so forth) as are necessary to pro- 
vide for the normal operation of the 
equipment. 

5. The vendor must maintain or 
have immediately available within the 
state of 
(or city of ) 
a reasonable stock of spare mechanical 
parts for the equipment. 

6. The vendor must be prepared 
to furnish rental (or loan) equip- 
ment upon reasonable notice for use 
while this equipment is undergoing 


repairs 





through group action of the adminis- 
tration and teachers. Regardless of 
the answer, the program should be 
Hexible, capable of meeting the needs 
of different teachers and classes of 
children. There are really few ways 
to express ourselves musically. We 
sing, listen, dance or perform some 
other expressive bodily movement, we 
play an instrument, or we create our 
own music. There is nothing here 
that need frighten a competent teach- 
er. An intelligent teacher who desires 
to share her enjoyment of music with 
her class can do an excellent job if 
she is given the proper encouragement 
and guidance from = supervisors and 
administration 

I have frequently heard complaints 
like this from high school music 
teachers: “They don't teach them a 
thing in the grades! Why, not a one 
of my freshmen could read a note of 
music.” 

I, too, have taught high school 
choruses and bands, and I must agree 
that students coming through the gen- 
eral classroom music program do not 
ordinarily possess a great deal of tech- 
nical knowledge. However, I have 
always felt that 1 was being paid for 
doing something and that this was 
part of my job. Give me enthusiasm 
and appreciation for fine music and | 
don't care whether the student knows 
a treble cleff from a cadenza. I shall 
be able to help him learn more faster 
than I can help one who has spent 
so many hours on deadly sight-singing 
exercises and drills that his perception 
of the beauty in music has been killed. 


SOME CHANGES ARE REQUIRED 


I believe that the competent class- 
room teacher can teach music and do 
a better job of it than a music special- 
ist who visits each class a few periods 
a week can do. This is going to re- 
quire some changes 

1. The attitude toward school music 
must enlarge to include the enjoyment 
of music as the basic purpose in teach- 
ing it. 

2. The supervisor will have to 
change his thinking about his role 
in the picture. No longer can he set 
up a “course of study” in music, then 
check to see whether it is being 
carried out properly. He must be 
willing to serve the classroom teacher, 
rather than act as her “boss.” 

3. This program will stand or fall 
on the attitude of the administrator 
of the school toward music education 


in the classroom 
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Courts expect prompt action in 


Making Board Minutes Public 


HE whether school 
board records should be available 
for public inspection frequently plagues 


Numerous states have 


question of 


school boards. 


statutes, somewhat similar in’ charac- 
ter, which govern the matter 

In Utah the statute provides that 
“every citizen has a right to inspect 
and take a copy of any public writing 
of this state except as otherwise ex 
pressly provided by statute.” In a re- 
decision, the court: of 


Utah, in applying this statute to a case 


cent supreme 
involving the minutes of a school 
board, ruled that the board must make 
the record of a meeting available with- 
in a reasonable length of time after 
the meeting is held.* 

The court also held that the policy 
of the board in not making the min- 
utes available until after they were 
approved by the board at a subsequent 
meeting was unwarranted. This case 
is important because of its effects on 
boards and citizens alike and also be 
cause this is one of a few cases, if not 
the sole one, in which this question 
has been litigated. 


ACTION BROUGHT 


When a citizen, acting under the 
authority of previously 
quoted, requested permission to see 
the minutes of a board meeting held 
the previous day and permission to 
do so was denied, this friendly action 
was brought to determine the appli- 
cability of the statute to the facts of 
the case. It appears that permission 
was denied because of an opinion re 
ceived by the board from the. state 
superintendent of public instruction 
who, by statute, is the legal adviser of 
boards of education in Utah. His rul 
ing was to the effect that the minutes 
of a local board of education were not 


the = stature 


"Conover v. Board of Education, 267 P 
(2d) 768 (Utah 
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official until approved by the board 
and that the board was justified in 
establishing its own policy as to when 
the minutes should be made available 
to the public. In light of this opinion, 
the board, in this case, had established 
the policy of not making the minutes 
available until they had been entered 
in the official journal, following a later 
meeting at which they had been ap- 
proved 


ARGUMENTS PRESENTED 


The plaintiffs contended that the 
notes of the clerk or, at least, the tran- 
scribed record made from those notes 
for journal entry, and subject to board 
approval, constituted an “official writ 
ing” within the meaning of the statute 
They contended that the record should 
be prepared and made available for 
public inspection immediately follow- 
ing the board meeting. The defend- 
ants argued that this procedure was 
dangerous, in that it might lead to 
public misinformation and to embar- 
rassment because of possible inaccura- 
cies in a record they termed tentative 
and unofficial until it was approved by 
the board itself and entered in the 
journal. 

In considering this matter, the court 
made the following interesting com- 
mentary: 

“The statutes and cases relating to 
public writings are divergent as the 
shading of the spectrum. . . . The con- 
tentions Of opposing Counsel . . . point 
up what frequently is true, that be- 
tween two extremes, not necessarily 
midway, there is a point where reason 
shows brightest, dimming as the point 
shifts in one direction or the other. 
To hold that a public writing includes 
the unexpurgated scribbled notes of 
a clerk, legible, perhaps, to him alone, 
would be unreasonable, we think, and 
even might deify doodling. It would 


be unreasonable also to hold that any 
record made by the clerk short of ap 
proval by a board and placement in a 
journal is not a public writing. Such 
conclusions might deify dawdling.” 
As a result of its reasoning, the 
court held that a clerk's untranscribed 
notes are not classifiable as a “public 
writing” but that the transcribed min- 
utes, awaiting board approval and 
placement in the journal, are. It rea 
that to consider the journal 
entry the only public writing 


soned 
“would 
attach a magic significance to the word 
‘journal, and might repose in’ boards 
a power to act on matters of great 
public significance without oppor 
tunity for public scrutiny.” 

The defendants also argued that the 
tor record 
not immediate the 


covered by the record, was a public 


need inspecting the Wils 


because meeung, 
one. The court ruled that this was not 
an adequate answer on the ground that 
“We cannot blind 
facts that many 

unattended by the public, that no 
newspaper can have its agents at all 
of such meetings, and that no country 


ourselves to the 


such meetings go 


editor can be in two towns or Counties 


at once.” 


“REASONABLENESS” DEFINED 


Having ruled that the minutes 


should be 
reasonable length of time after the 
meeung was held, the courte found it 


made available within a 


necessary to give some idea of its con 
cept of reasonableness. In this conned 
tion it said 

“We believe that what is a reason 
able time to prepare a record of a pub 
lic board meeting depends entirely on 
the facts of each case. If the board 
action called for the purchase of text 
books advocating Communism, the rec 
ord reasonably should be prepared fos 
public release at once atter the meet 


7 





ing, while a resolution to dismiss 
school on Washington's birthday per 
haps need never be documented—at 
least so far as One very important seg- 
ment of the population is concerned 

the children. . . . The time for prepar- 
ation and dissemination would be 
directly proportional to the importance 
of the action taken.” 

Amplifying this idea, the court rea 
sowed that a reasonable time for mak- 
ing the minutes available would be 
some time before any important 
action was to take place—that if they 
were made available only after the 
action had transpired, the information 
contained in the minutes would have 
little, if any, news value except “as 
it might be the basis for criticism of 
injudicious action.” 

Continuing its discourse on the mat- 
ter of making the records of public 
bodies open to the public, the court 
said 

“The truth about the official acts of 
public servants always should be dis- 
played in the public market place, 
subject to public appraisal. Any at- 
tempt to withhold information after 
a meeting itself should be a subject 
for wide publicity, irrespective of the 
face that withholding it might prevent 
someone's embarrassment because of 
inaccuracy. Such inaccuracy may be 
reason enough to replace him respon- 
sible therefor, but most certainly is 
no reason for withholding information 
to which the public is entitled, nor to 
prevent the embarrassment of anyone; 
nor to perpetuate anyone in public 
office.” 


ONE ANSWER GIVEN 


This case gives one answer to the 
question of when the records of a 
board of education must be made avail- 
able to the public, where the statute 
specifically provides that they be made 
available. It does not, however, an- 
swer the question of whether such 
records must be made available in the 
absence of a statute requiring it. Few, 
if any, cases involving this specific 
question have come before the courts 
It would appear that if such a question 
did arise, a good case could be made 
for requiring that the minutes be made 
available, on the ground that a failure 
to do so would not be in the interest 
of public policy. Certainly, a school 
board that desires to maintain good 
public relations with its patrons and 
taxpayers will not refuse to make its 
minutes available but will, instead, 
publicize them where possible 
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National Pride and Clergy 
Rule Public Schools of Eire 


Second letter from HAROLD G. SHANE 





INCE last month's letter from Lon- 

don, the family and I have driven 
across France and have spent the last 
month visiting schools in Switzerland, 
Austria and Germany. 

Until recently, when we enrolled 
the children in Swiss schools, it was 
particularly fascinating to have them 
with us. The things they commented 
on were a continual delight. Shortly 
after we landed in France, for instance, 
Susan expressed great surprise because 
there were so many “foreigners” in 
Europe! At age 10 it required at 
least two days for her to realize that 
we were the real foreigners here! 

In this letter I'd like to spend a 
bit of time on education in Southern 
Ireland (Eire), which proved to be 
especially interesting during the early 
days of our tour. (A clear distinction 
must be made between independent 
Eire and small Northern Ireland, which 
remains an integral part of Britain's 
United Kingdom. ) 

Of all the countries of consequence 
in Western Europe, Eire probably is 
one about which least has been writ- 
ten insofar as public education is con- 
cerned, This lack of attention may 
well be due to the fact that the little 
island is off the beaten path both for 
the majority of tourists and for those 
who are interested in a serious study 
of comparative education. 

Or it may be that the friendly Irish 
and their beguiling country manage to 
absorb all of the visitor's time and 
interest before he has an opportunity 
to examine the schools. Such things 
as the beautiful, centuries old “Book 
of Kells,” the world famous Abbey 
Theater Players, and the National 
Museum in Dublin compete vigorous- 
ly for the traveler's time. 

The imprint of circumstance and 
custom and the impact of history, old 
and new, seem to be of peculiar 
significance in Irish education, particu- 
larly in the southern republic. In other 


words, the culture of Eire has a great 
deal to do with the status of the 
schools and educational practices re- 
flected in their curriculums. 

The strong national pride of a re- 
cently independent country and _ its 
poverty, for instance, must be sensed 
before one can have even a limited 
understanding of the mstructional pro 
gram. The same comment holds true 
with respect to the strong religious 
elements—both Catholic and Protes- 
tant—which greatly influence control 
of the public schools. Another influ- 
ence is the strong but diminishing 
power of social class which bears upon 
public attitudes toward education. 


GAELIC REVIVED 

The fact that Eire has, within recent 
memory, become an independent na- 
tion rather than continuing as an 
integral part of the United Kingdom 
under British sovereignty is a fact of 
significance in the educational pro- 
yram. As an expression of the “drive” 
of the Irish people for national iden- 
tity, the QOireachtas—comparable to 
Congress in the U.S.—has decreed the 
revival of Gaelic as the national 
tongue. Thus, one finds today in 
Eire’s primary and secondary schools 
that a complex and all-but-dead lan- 
guage is being revived in the younger 
generation. Ordinarily one would 
expect to find an “old” language in 
the possession of oldsters. In Eire the 
reverse is true. And many adult Irish 
are in the anomalous position of find- 
ing their “native” tongue spoken. by 
their children rather than by them- 
selves. Not only is Gaelic taught as a 





Eins, a Sedin 

(Sean rises), 

Sift 50 Oti An copra 
(SeAn walks to the press). 
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GAELIC, an all-but-dead language, revived as national tongue 
in Southern Ireland. Creates barrier of communication be- 
tween young and old generations. Schools mostly financed by 
national government. Curriculum sent out from Dublin. Par- 
ents sacrifice to maintain social distinction through child’s edu- 


cation. By constitution, public education is free but not universal. 








second language in a land becom- 
ing artificially bilingual; early in the 
primary school years Gaelic becomes 
the language of instruction. Thus the 
young Irish soon are learning their 
sums and geography lessons in the 
newly revived national tongue. 

Conversations with parents and pro- 
fessional educators revealed that the 
teaching of Gaelic and im Gaelic is a 
warmly controversial topic. Some pro- 
fessors and teachers consider it non- 
functional and a “danger” as well. 
That is, a danger in the sense that the 
schools are creating artificially and 
arbitrarily a barrier to Communication 
with other non-Irish peoples—none of 
whom use Gaelic as a language. 

Some parents with whom I talked 
also were incensed because they felt 
that “it takes so long to learn Gaelic 
that there's not enough time for other 
subjects in the school.” 


CONCLUSION TRANSLATED 

One barrister in suburban Dublin 
snorted that his child “had to copy 
his lessons in Gaelic, think through 
the questions in English, and translate 
his conclusion into Irish for the 
teacher.” 

Undoubtedly the bilingual emphasis 
has prompted some parents to enroll 
children in tuition schools. It also 
has complicated life for the teacher! 
The drawings I enclose are some of 
the reading materials used in the In- 
fant School, equivalent to Grades | 
and 2 in the US., with which the 
teacher approaches the job of helping 
the child begin reading in his “native” 
tongue, a language he may be en- 
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countering for the first time as he 
enters school. 

It would be highly presumptuous to 
criticize public education in Eire for 
its use of Gaelic—especially after a 
brief two-week visit. The future in 
any event will decide the wisdom of 
the practice. But I have tried to con- 
vey what is being done, the fact that 
the new bilingualism seems to reflect 
an attempt to achieve a new linguistic 
identity in Eire, and the apparent 
mixed feelings with which some par- 
ents and educators are reacting to the 
government's linguistic policy. 

The religious heritage of Eire has 
created a unique situation with respect 
to the control of public education. In 
Southern Ireland there are no superin- 
tendency and no board of education 
such as have been commonplace in 
the U.S. The policymaking and direc- 
tion of local schools in Eire reside 
almost exclusively in the hands of a 
“local manager” who is either the 
local priest or the local Protestant 
clergyman, depending upon the prev- 
alent religious majority in the en- 
vironment of a given school. 

Curriculum planning, the employ- 
ment of teachers, financial manage- 
ment, and similar responsibilities of 
U.S. boards and faculties thus have 
come, in Eire, to be in the hands of 
the village or neighborhood religious 
leader. According to the estimate of 
a representative of the Ministry of 
Education in Dublin, not more than 
a dozen lay school heads are to be 
found in the entire southern republic. 

Education, despite the nature and 
extent of local church control, is rela- 
tively uniform in Eire. This similar- 
ity is due to the widespread use of a 
national curriculum sent out from 
Dublin and periodically revised. (Even 
music and needlework are the subjects 
of curriculum booklets.) At the same 
time, it must be noted that local initia- 
tive is encouraged in the application 


and interpretation of advice from the 
national Ministry. 

Most of the funds for public edu- 
cation in Eire are disbursed through 
the national government. Theoretically, 
one-third of the school funds is to be 
raised from local taxation and tuition 
In practice, most Irish schools do well 
to contribute one-sixth or one-seventh 
of their total budget. 

Often misunderstood, frequently by 
the Irishman himself, is the fact that 
public education as ordered by the 
constitution is free but not universal. 
At present, children from 6 to 10 
years must attend school only if they 
live within 2 miles of a school. Be- 
tween 11 and 14, education is con- 
stitutionally compulsory only if there 
is a school within 3 the 
child's home. Thus, some children 
in rural areas escape schooling entirely. 

The religious orientation of public 
education, the national curriculum and 
financial support provided, and the 
unusual geographical limits placed on 
compulsory attendance probably im- 
press the visitor from the States as 
basic differences between school organ- 
ization at home and in Eire. 

More subtle than the qualities pre- 
viously mentioned as points on which 
US. and Irish education differ is the 
matter of class lines in Eire. Most of 
Europe, perhaps all of Europe, involves 
social groups of long standing. These 
range from the groups composed of 
the dwindling titled aristocracy to the 
groups of laborers who “draw the 
water and hew the wood.” 


miles of 


“PROPER PLACE’ ENSURED 

In addition to the attitudes the Irish 
parent may have with respect to, say, 
Gaelic instruction or the religious 
foundation of his child's education are 
his parental views regarding social 
class. Many mothers and fathers who 
seck to be identified with the upper 
middle or upper strata of society seem 
to evaluate the schools with respect 
to the success of these schools in main- 
taining the dozens, perhaps hundreds, 
of attitudes and manners of speech 
which presumably denote one’s social 
—and frequently one's economic 
level. Many a parent cheerfully or 
resignedly pays substantial tuition for 
his child, at least for a part of his 
schooling, to achieve the personal 
demeanor the parent feels is impera- 
tive to ensure the child’s “proper 
place” in society. 

As always, 
HAROLD 
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AUDIO-VIDEO 








Set Up for 


Service 


WANDA DANIEL 


Curriculum Assistant 
in Charge of Audio-Visual Aids 
Public Schools, Grosse Pointe, Mich 


H. LEROY SELMEIER 


Director of Instruction 
Public Schools, Grosse Pointe, Mich 


On A-V building meeting night new teachers at Ferry 
Elementary School learn to run all of the equipment that 


—- Eis our business.” To help 
teachers to carry out the plans they 
make with and for the boys and pirls 
mi our classrooms isa basic aim of the 
department of instruction at Grosse 
Mich 


portance, but il desire {oO prov ide need 


Pointe, Space is of some im 
ed materials and ideas must have top 
priority. With this ideal we make the 
available physical facilities satisfy us 
In one of the two old school build 
ings 
othices of the 


administrative 
Pointe public 


that house the 
Grosse 
school system, the second floor has be 
come the home of the department of 


instruction, When constructed almost 


At a tea given in the department of instruction’s offices, 
instructional 
this room are bulletin boards as well as display tables. 


new teachers look at the 


is available in their school. This teacher is learning to 
put a 2 by 2 slide carrier on the filmstrip machine. 


50 years ago this second floor con 
sisted of two classrooms, a large hall 
closet, and a stairway. To serve our 
purpose the classrooms hav Cc been par- 
titioned into smaller rooms that now 
are used for consultation, office and 
storage Space 

One classroom has been partitioned 
so that it not only contains the office 
of the departmental secretary and di 
rector but also has two available serv- 
ice rooms. One ot 


house our recordings library and ts also 


these is used to 
so set up with equipment that one or 
two teachers at a time may preview 
such A-V materials as they wish to 


materials. In services. 


consider for use. The other room is so 
equipped with tables and corkboard 
walls that displays can be arranged and 
utilized by small committee groups 
working on various instructional proj 
ects. In this room a series of file cab 
inets provides storage for many thou- 
sands of flat pictures 

The hall closet and the other former 
three 


one 


classroom are subdivided into 
small offices and a library. In 
room a clerk books and inspects each 
film in our system library before stor- 
ing it in its proper place in steel cab- 
inets. Periodically lost parts of films 
are reordered, and films are freshened. 


Inservice training courses are part of the instructional 
During one class 38 teachers enrolled in an 
A-V course learned to thread motion picture projectors. 
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Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
demonstrates to Principal and 
Executives in classroom at 
Levittown Memorial High School, 
Union Free School District #5, N.Y 
Schools find a constantly 

growing need for additional 
VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 
Lessons are learned quicker, 

easier, better with the VU-LYTE. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
Proves This Teaching Method More Effective! 


Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 
one of the best methods known to 
communicate ideas, get facts across so they're 
remembered. Every day, Educators find 
more proof that this teaching tool is the 
most effective they have ever used! 
© Pupil participation is heightened 
© Classes take on a new interest 
© Subjects are easier for pupils 
to learn 
@ Information is retained longer 
@ Lessons are remembered with 
greater accuracy 


@ Discussions are more lively 


With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything 

can be projected in its natural colors. 
Pictures, books, maps, solid objects 
diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
homework papers... anything that the 
Teacher thinks will help the students. 

No preliminary preparation of material 

is necessary. 


Pointer! 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, mail the cou- 
pon for a Free Demonstration. You'll be amazed at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of 
course, there is no obligation. 
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The Projector 
with the Built-in 


CHARLES OBeaclee COMPANY 
at eee 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


SED: OR A: COE OEE EL ee Se ee ae 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. K-12 
60 Badger Avenue; Newark 8, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
at my convenience. 


Name Position 





ee 





School Address 












A second small room is used by 
another clerk to fill requisitions sent in 
from the various schools for filmstrips, 
Hat pictures, slides and library books 
In this room we also keep our small 
In the final office the curric 
audio 


muscum 


ulum assistant in charge of 
visual aids has for ready reference our 
library of audio-visual books, catalogs 
for children’s literature, and other 
library books, as well as a single copy 
of all books available for use as a sup- 
plementary set in our schools 
Adjacent to these rooms is our de 
partmental library, which supplements 
the libraries of the various elementary 
schools. On its shelves are children’s 
books pertaining to many areas. In 
addition to these materials we have a 
bookroom in’ the 


building where 20,000 supplementary 


basement of the 


books are stored. Upon request, and 
after the single copy available in the 
second floor library is checked over, 
any number of these books may be 
sent to the teachers. Social studies, art, 
science, English, health, spelling and 
the 


literature books are included in 


396 titles available for the teachers 


CONVENIENT FOR MEETINGS 

The department's library on the sec 
ond floor has been so arranged as to 
be convenient for the holding of many 
kinds of meetings. Since the windows 
have opaque draperies, groups of teach- 
ers preview nearly all of our audio- 
visual materials here. Planning com 
mittees, curriculum groups, textbook 
committees, Our philosophy workshop, 
the A-V coordinators are among the 
many groups that meet with us. Some- 
times teachers browse through these 
materials after school or during the 
school day when substitutes are pro- 
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These boxes are 
filled with instruc- 
tional materials 
ordered by teach- 
Each box is 


ers. 
filled for an indi- 
vidual. It may 
contain library 


books, flat pic- 
tures, or filmstrips. 
Recordings and 
reels of film are 
sent to schools in 
larger packages. 


vided for those working on a special 
project 

At the present time our department 
owns and is distributing over the 
school system approximately 250 sound 
films, 1000 filmstrips, 1200 recordings, 
20,000 flat pictures, 200 museum arti- 
cles, 2000 slides, 3500 library books, 
and = 20,000 supplementary — books. 
Maps, globes, basic texts, 
that is needed to use the 
are 


and the 


equipment 


previously mentioned materials 
owned by each building. The general 
budget also provides funds for renting 


additional films or other materials 


MATERIALS AVAILABLE 

We 
available as possible to the schools 
A-V materials and methods are means 
and not ends, so we believe that they 
have value only as they successfully 
serve Our educational We 
also feel that the service we offer on 
the local level enables us to attain the 
ultimate goal of good classroom utili- 
materials. 


try to make our materials as 


purpe SCS 


zation of all instructional 
Our policy permits teachers to send 
in a written request for materials at 
any time during the month. (We gen- 
erally encourage them not to plan fur- 
ther than a month in advance.) 

If teachers want something on short 
notice, they may telephone the depart- 
ment, and we try to send it to them 
on the next delivery. Our school 
trucks deliver materials to the second- 
ary schools daily and to the elementary 
schools at least every Tuesday and Fri- 
day. This is supplemented by a daily 
delivery and pick-up service of films 
in all schools between 3:30 and 5 p.m 
each day. The driver of the truck ends 
his daily run by stopping at the post 
office to mail back to the film libraries 





the rented films that were used in our 
schools during that day. 

The booking forms that we use for 
our materials are functional. The teach- 
er gets a confirmation as soon as her 
request has been booked, and she 
knows she can plan the use of these 
materials during a specific day or 
period. 

In the elementary schools suggested 
“Units of Work in the Core Curricu- 
lum Program” are available for each 
teacher. These units were written by 
teachers who had been given released 
time during the school day to work in 
our department. Each unit offers a va- 
riety of suggestions to help teachers 
plan the best sort of educational ex- 
periences. These units include lists 
and definitions of such supplementary 
materials as films, filmstrips, flat pic- 
tures, recordings, slides and books 


EDUCATIONAL TRIPS 

Among the many other manuals that 
are available to the entire teaching staff 
on a one-per-teacher basis are the 
audio-visual and the recordings man- 
uals. A booklet of “Suggestions for 
Educational Trips” is also available 
Since we do not own a school bus, we 
use budget funds to charter public 
buses for the many educational trips 
that we feel are necessary for a well 
rounded instructional program. 

Early in the fall the principals set 
aside one of their building meeting 
nights to talk about “why” audio-visual 
materials are used in our instructional 
program. At this meeting all equip- 
ment is set up and the audio-visual 
coordinator for that building teaches 
all new teachers how to run the equip- 
ment. Because of the interest of the 
parents in this part of our instructional 
program, nearly every school has also 
demonstrated audio-visual materials at 
an evening P.T.A. meeting. Recently 
in the Kerby Elementary School the 
parents became so interested they had 
a fair and donated $1500 to the school 
to buy draperies and permanent screens 
for many of the classrooms. 

A good illustration of A-V technics 
in use is to be found in the series of 
demonstrations which James W. Bush- 
ong, the Grosse Pointe superintendent, 
set up at the regular board of educa- 
tion meetings. How audio-visual ma- 
terials are used in Grosse Pointe 
schools was one of the first presenta- 
tions. At this meeting the audio-visual 
coordinators demonstrated and ex- 
plained the unique values of such 
teaching aids as the motion picture, 
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Your Students Deserve the Best 


In Audio Visual Aids | 
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RCA VICTOR’S NEW 
“VICTROLA” 3-speed Phonographs 


ment which will play through any radio 
or other sound system, a table model, 
a portable (illustrated), and phono- 
graph-radio combinations. 

A wide choice of ‘‘Victrola’’ 45 
models are also available, specifically 
designed for the superior ‘*45"’ records. 


Superb performance from ai/ your rec- 

ords. The ingenious “Slip-On” spindle 

gives full advantage to the RCA Victor 
*“45”" system, and the most flexible, 

satisfying means of using all three 
| speeds. 


j 


Models available include an attach- 


a Model 2ES38. An ideal school portable, with 8-inch speaker. 
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RCA VICTOR RADIOS 


with the incomparable RCA Victor 
“Golden Throat” tone system. Con- 
sole models are equipped with the 
new “‘Victrola’’ 3-speed changer that 
gives better performance from all 
records. Priced for school budgets. 


RCA Victor’s complete line of 
Radios—from table models to con- 
soles—meet the requirements of 
both classroom and auditorium. 
Many models provide complete 
radio coverage... AM and FM— 


RCA Victor Model 3RF91 AM-FM Radio for the classroom. ® 
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RCA VICTOR TELEVISION 


with the famous *‘Magic Monitor’’ Circuit System 
and “Golden Throat”’ Fidelity Sound 


inch television with its clear, bright, 
steady pictures is ideal for average 


The natural choice for the best in 
classroom television receivers is RCA 


Victor. The “‘Magic Monitor” auto- 
matically screens out static and steps 
up power. At the same time the finest 
in “Golden Throat” Fidelity Sound 
is tied in with clearest pictures. 21- 


classroom viewing. 

You can select from a wide choice 
of table models, consoles, or com- 
binations. Models priced to fit every 
school budget. 


Bie “Medalist 21,’’ inexpensive 
21-inch table model 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BROCHURE 


» 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Dept. B108 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me descriptive literature on: 
[_}] Radios 


{_] “Victrola” Phonographs Television Receivers 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTO 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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always rings the bell 
at the right time 


MODERN 
SQUARE 


CLOCK 





ROUND 
WALI 
CLOc K 





MASTER 
CONTROL 
UNIT 








TEACHERS CAN RELY ON STROMBERG TIME 


Signals for class changes are dependable. 
The right bell rings at the right time. 


SCHOOL OPERATIONS FLOW SMOOTHLY 


Several different class schedules can be 
timed from one master control having a 
multiple program unit. Signal intervals can 
range from one minute to 24 hours, Classes 
change without confusion or waste of time. 


CLOCKS ARE CONSTANTLY ACCURATE 


Every hour, each unit is automatically 
checked and synchronized with a Master 
Unit. Protection against power failure is 
provided through a jewelled spring power 
reserve in the Master Unit. 


CHOOSE THE SYSTEM YOU WANT 


For new schools, or to replace old systems 
now in use, there are Stromberg clocks 
and program time controls to meet every 
desire and every need. 


GUARANTEED FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Users of long standing know that Strom- 
berg equipment lasts years beyond normal 
expectation with a minimum of mainte- 
nance, For complete details about the most 
reliable time and signal equipment made, 
write 


STROMBERG TIME CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Time Corporation 


THOMASTON GT CONNECTICUT 








ine 


if it’s time © it’s Stromberg 


filmstrips, slides, flat pictures, record- 
ings and tape recordings. They also 
demonstrated the uses of the bulletin 
board and the chalkboard. With the 
greater understanding that ensued 
from this demonstration, our newer 
schools have now been planned so that 
all classrooms will be darkened with 
plastic draperies, and they will also 
have permanent screens in order that 
all instructional materials may be used 
within the classroom 

The audio-visual coordinator in each 
school helps us in many ways. Meet 
ing once cach month, a committee ot 
the coordinators has helped formulate 
policies and procedures. By working 
with the principals and the audio-vis- 
ual coordinators, who in turn work 
with the staff within each building, 
we think that we are helping develop 
the climate of interest and support 
which every audio-visual program 
needs for healthy growth 


KIT FOR NEW TEACHERS 

At the beginning ot each new ycar, 
at the request of the principals, each 
new teacher finds in her room a kit 
consisting of materials that will help 
her start out the new year. These ma 
terials usually consist of flat pictures 
which may be used on the bulletin 
board, library books, and supplemen- 
tary books. From the reactions we 
have had from many of these new 
teachers we feel that this has proved 
to be helpful 

New teachers are also helped to 
get started through a series of com 
plimentary bus trips around the metro- 
politan area so that they get to know 
the community better and realize some- 
thing of the local resources available 
for use. 

In addition to the opportunity to 
visit in classrooms around the system, 
the new teachers always have a num 
ber of workshops during the latter part 
of September where they can get the 
kind of help, the questions answered, 
or other needs met that will make 
them happy members of the Grosse 
Pointe team 

A series of slides that show how our 
department functions is available from 
the department of audio-visual instruc- 
tion of the N.E.A. These slides have 
an accompanying tape which ts nar- 
rated by our superintendent. In this he 
extends an invitation to anyone who 
would care to visit us. We should like 
to join him in saying, “Why don't you 
come and visit us sometime—you will 
always be welcome.” 
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Get adequate, comfortable sound 
throughout your auditorium 
with this superb 
16mm. portable Pageant Projector 


**CAN'T-HEAR-BACK-HERE’ troubles are a 
thing of the past with the Kodascope Pag- 
eant Sound Projector, Model AV-151. This 
finest of all Pageant models has a powerful 
15-watt amplifier and an extremely well-baf- 
fled 12-inch speaker. Together, they can fill 
auditoriums about as big as they come with 
clear, undistorted sound. 

And when conditions require specialized 
sound distribution, that’s easily available, 
too. The Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit—three 
matched 8-inch speakers in a single case— 
inexpensively converts the Pageant into a 


Kodaslide SIGNET 500 
new Projector, Filmstrip Model 


t's completely new! And it has the smoothest, 
surest, fastest film-advance ever designed! 

For brighter, sharper pictures, it has the Kodok 
Ektanon Projection Lens (f/3.5 or {/2.8), Lumen- 
ized lens-and-condenser system, and alumi- 
nized glass reflector. Shows 2x2 slides as well 
as filmstrips. 

Only $98, with £/3.5 lens. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate its amazing efficiency. 
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Hear clear 
back here!... 





4-speaker sound system, capable of coping 
with virtually any acoustical condition. 

You have full control over the quality of 
sound reproduction, too. Separate bass and 
treble controls enable you to compensate for 
the “‘boominess”’ or ‘‘deadness”’ of a room. 
And the unique Fidelity Control lets you 
precisely focus the sound-scanning beam to 
make the most of any 16mm. optical-sound 
track, regardless of its position. 


And that’s not all... 


Visual quality to equal the excellence of 
the sound is provided by a field-sharpening 
element built right into the lens. Matchless 
dependability and convenience of mainte- 
nance are assured by permanent pre-lubri- 
cation, an exclusive feature with Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projectors. This completely 


eliminates the danger of under- or over- 
oiling, chief causes of mechanism break- 
down. And amazingly quiet operation is the 
happy result of some ingenious new depar- 
tures in projector design and construction, 

Best of all, perhaps, you pay no premium 
for Pageant excellence. There are six differ- 
ent Pageant models designed to meet varying 
16mm. projection requirements... and each 
is remarkably low in price! The Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV-151, is 
only $495 complete with separately cased 
Kodak De Luxe 12-inch Speaker. And other 
Pageant models start at just $425. 

Your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will be 
glad to help you choose a Pageant that fits 
your specific needs exactly. Or just mail the 
coupon for more detailed information. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


WHAT A-V EXPERTS SAY ABOUT PAGEANT PRE-LUBRICATION 


“Our experience indicates clearly that 
hit-or-miss lubrication is the chief cause 
of damage to school projection equip- 
ment. The Pageant Projector’s permanent 
pre-lubrication totally eliminates this 
problem—and we're happy to endorse it.’ 


Charles Baum 
Baum's Sporting Goods, Inc. 
Sunbury, Pa. 


Pa a ae a 


“The main problem in the use of l6mm 
sound equipment is maintenance. The 
primary maintenance problem has been 
over- or under-oiling. Because the Pag- 
eant eliminates this difficulty, it is becom- 
ing the most popular projector in the field.”’ 


Amedee J. Maserjian 
Arax Photographic Company 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


| 

| Please send name of nearest Kodak 
| Audio-Visual Dealer and informa- 
tion on Kodascope Pageant Sound 
| Projectors. city 
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Conducted by Mary deGarmo Bryan 


What the Business Manager Should Know 
About Cafeteria Operations 


RICHARD FLAMBERT 


Food Services Consultant 
San Francisco 


CHOOL food service has come of 

age. It is big business. In 10 years’ 
time, the number of schools with feed- 
ing programs has increased 85 per 
cent; nearly 10 million children partic- 
ipate, and more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars is spent yearly for food 
in the nation’s schools. When the feed- 
ing of children is undertaken as a busi- 
ness enterprise, with due regard for the 
educational and nutritional factors in 
When it is 


necessity Of 


volved, it will succeed 
done as an unwelcome 
with lack of understanding of chil 
dren's needs it will fail 

All school feeding programs are dif 
ferent: different in area, in philosophy, 
in personnel, in size, in methods, in 
layouts, and in policy. However, they 
all have one thing in common: the 
serving of the best food possible at the 
lowest cost. Some of the weaknesses 
of feeding programs we have found 
are 

1. Lack of clearly defined objectives 
and methods of their attainment 

2. Lack of clearly defined lines of 
authority. 
3. Lack of uniformity in assessing 
charges against the cafeterias, in the 
handling of cash, in methods of con- 
trol, and in accounting procedures. 

4. Lack of preservice and inservice 
training for employes 

5. Lack of keeping up with trends 
in design, equipment and food prepa- 
ration 

6. Failure to ask the advice of peo 
ple with practical knowledge and ex- 
perience when new cafeterias are 
planned or old ones are remodeled, 
equipment is installed or recommend- 

From a paper presented at the 40th an 
nual convention of the Association of 
School Business Officials of the United 
States and Canada, Los Angeles, October 12 


80 


ed by architects, contractors and supply 
houses rather than by school cafeteria 
experts 

A universal feeling of frustration 
on the part of cafeteria managers and 
supervisors—yes, even business man- 
agers and superintendents 


TWELVE RULES 

With these things in mind, there are 
things a business manager 
should know (or learn) about cafe 
teria Operations 

1. He should know how to interpret 
and evaluate cafeteria profit and loss 
statements. How are food and pay-roll 
costs arrived at? What should they be? 
normal, 


several 


If higher (or lower) than 
what can be done about it? This pre- 
supposes some knowledge of cost con- 
trol and food preparation 

2. He should know how many meals 
are served per man-hour of labor, in 
comparison with other districts, and 
take steps, if necessary, to increase pro- 
ductivity. We found that 
tricts, serving approximately the same 


kind of food, vary from seven to 17 


have dis- 


meals per man-hour. 

3. He should know the difference in 
cost, maintenance and educational 
value of plastic and china, paper and 
glassware, silver and stainless steel, and 
when the use of each is indicated. 

1. He should be sure that a recipe is 
used for every batch of prepared food 
and that purchases are made by specifi- 
cation 

5. He should be sure that portions 
are controlled and precosted , 

6. He should be sure that cafeteria 
policies are planned for the sole benefit 
of the students. Too frequently have 
these programs been taken over for 


and by school personnel and faculty. 


7. He should have prepared daily 
food and pay-roll cost forms and see 
to it that they are submitted to him 
daily by the food service staff. 

8. He should call frequent staff 
meetings with the supervisory cafeteria 
personnel for discussion of day-by-day 
problems, and these meetings should 
not be in the nature of a monologue or 
lecture by the business manager. 

9. He should keep informed of fed- 
eral, state and local regulations regard- 
ing subsidies and other forms of 
outside aid. 

10. He should read food trade pub- 
lications. 

11. He should have some technical 
knowledge of food service layout and 
equipment. He can acquire this knowl- 
edge by visiting equipment houses and 
learning what each piece of equipment 
is supposed to do, and why. He should 
examine the layout and equipment in 
the cafeterias in his district and com- 
pare them with the layout and equip- 
ment of cafeterias in other districts. 

12. Most important, he should insti- 
tute a check list, in the form of a 
questionnaire regarding all phases of 
physical layout, sanitary conditions, 
food preparations and service, and other 
related matters. This check list should 
be filled out periodically by him, to- 
gether with the cafeteria supervisor or 
manager, and necessary improvements 
should be implemented. Some of the 
questions on the list might be as fol- 
lows: 

What is the principal's opinion of 
the food service organization? Is he 
satisfied with the method of hiring em- 
ployes, the quality of food and service, 
the price schedules, the personnel? 
How would he improve the program? 
Does the district subscribe to national 
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Park Sheraton Hotel, New York City 


sparkling unit 





Unseen to the thousands who patronize this great hotel is a 
service of sanitation and cleanliness that is basic to guest 
pleasure. Sexton cleansers and detergents——under the aegis of 
Sanitary Sam-—assist in every move in this constant campaign, 
assuring sparkling silver and china for the kitehen, thorough 
and economical laundering, efficient but unobtrusive scrubbing, 
mopping and deodorizing. There is a Sexton sanitation product 
for every maintenance need. Ask for information about the 


complete Sexton line. annie caren 6 60. tau wee 
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and local trade and school magazines 
and are these publications accessible to 
the cafeteria personnel? What do cafe- 
teria funds pay for? What do district 
funds pay for? How is cash handled, 
verified and reconciled? Who does 
the banking and how often? Are profit 
and Joss statements issued regularly? 
How are food cost and pay-roll cost 
determined? Can accounting proce- 
dures be simplified?) How much book- 
keeping does the manager do? Too 
much? 

How are teachers assigned to cafe- 
teria duty? Is the system satisfactory? 


Is special consideration given to fac- 
ulry? At the expense of students? 
Have you ever written to parents so- 
liciting suggestions regarding cafeteria 
policy from them? Is there competi- 
tion from off-ground eating places? If 
so, what is being done about it? Are 
competitive sports and club activities 
encouraged during the lunch period? 
Are any free meals served to other 
than cafeteria employes? Is there fu- 
ture buying? How is food purchased 
and ordered and delivered? How many 
meals are served per man-hour? What 
is the percentage of participation? Is 








* Latrobe, Pa. 


One ; 
at St. Vincent College 


has a good word for Boontonware 









BOONTON MOLDING COMPANY, BOONTON, N. J. 
a — . y . 
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i Father Edgar Erickson, O.S.B., Food Service Director, says: 


“Our experience with Boontonware started with 
a trial installation in one of our five dining 
rooms. Only 6 out of 3,000 pieces have been 
broken in 6 months. And believe it or not, 4 of 
the 6 pieces were broken on purpose, just to see 


“Those handling Boontonware every day have 


Steam Table Operators: ‘We are particularly impressed 
with the durability, the quietness, and the beauty of 


Student Servers: ‘Trayloads of Boontonware are so light to 
handle. And we know an occasional accident doesn't mean 


Dishwashers: ‘Work goes along faster because we can han- 


“Naturally, our plan is to use Boontonware in 
the remaining four dining rooms, giving us serv- 


Eight Colors if it could be done. 
to Mix or Match 
POWDER BLUE this to say — 
GOLDEN YELLOW 
CRANBERRY RED ‘ 
Boontonware. 
COPPER ROSE 
SEA FOAM GREEN 
STONE GRAY the end of the ware.’ 
FOREST GREEN 
TAWNY BUFF die Boontonware in a more carefree way.’ 
re : ye 
+ da: ice for 1,100. 
® a” 


See your regular Supply House or write 
to us for the name of your nearest Deoler. 


ee A SA 
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it satisfactory? What is being done to 
increase participation? Js the lighting 
good and is the color scheme attractive 
in the kitchen and dining room? 

Is food locked up at night? Have 
standard recipes been set up on cards 


for all food preparation? Are they 
being used? Are all dishes costed and 
are costs kept up to date? Are scales 
used for all receiving, baking and cook- 
ing? Has the purveyor been requested 
to instruct employes in the proper use 
of detergent in the dishwasher? Are 
work schedules planned and are the 
duties of individuals clearly defined? 
Is the equipment kept clean? Are 
glasses and dishes free from stain and 
chipping? 

What does each manager think of 
the present method of purchasing, re- 
ceiving and handling of cash and ac- 
counting records and of her layout and 
equipment and help? Is she competent 
to judge quality in food and to manage 
help? What would make her happier 
in her job? Are opinions and sugges- 
tions of employes solicited? What is 
done regarding employe training, pro- 
motions, vacations, insurance, incre- 
ments, Overtime? 


IS EVERYTHING BEING DONE? 

Are you satisfied that everything 
that can be done to create an outstand- 
ing food service program is being 
done? What would you do to improve 
it? 

A major cost of food service oper 
ation is pay roll. Regardless of whether 
a district pays all or only a major part 
of all salaries from cafeteria funds, it 
is necessary to do all possible to keep 
pay-roll costs down, not only to save 
money but to enable the district to 
serve better food at lower cost to the 
child. In California, frequently the 
pay-roll cost is higher than the food 
cost, an astonishing phenomenon, con- 
sidering the fact that 10 years ago it 
was the custom for the pay-roll cost to 
be just one-half of the food cost. Be- 
cause of this fact, a new concept of 
building a food service establishment 
was worked out by our organization 
for individual cafeterias. It is literally 
building a cafeteria around the work- 
ers. It is first necessary to determine 
the A.D.A. and then to establish theo- 
retically a participation percentage 
Assume that in an elementary school 
the enrollment will be 600 and that 30 
per cent of the children will eat in the 
cafeteria, plus faculty and other schoo] 
employes, or about 200 meals per day 
At an average of 25 cents per meal, a 
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SECO CORMPANY, (NC, 5206 South 38th %. ST LOLS 16, MAO. 








For complete information 
write for the 16-page catalog 


SW-47 and circular SECO-10. 
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“... With our big assortment of Seco-Ware pans we 


have plenty of storage space for any menu combination. 
We plan the menu first and then plan the hot food stor- 


age — we never have a problem.” 

If your present supply of Seco-Ware pans is inadequate to 
serve expanding menus — check your supply today and order 
the extra Seco-Ware you need from your Seco-Ware dealer. 
There is a Seco-Ware dealer near you; let him show you the 
many sizes available and explain to you the electro-polish 
finish and the Nestrol space saving exclusive features. 
Seco-Ware is available in full size, two-third size, half size, 
one-third size, one-quarter size, one-sixth size, one-ninth size 
and in 1 in., 2 in., 24 in., 4 in., 6 in., and 8 in. depths. 


SECO” 


5218 SO. 38TH STREET + ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 





revenue of $50 per day will accrue. If 
a 40 per cent pay-soll cost is desired 
then $20 per day can be allocated to it 
If the average hourly wage scale ts 
$1.25, you may employ 16 man-hours 
to serve these 200 meals, or 121% meals 
per man-hour. It might be well to 
employ an eight-hour manager, a six- 
hour assistant, and a two-hour helper 
for the cafeteria 

It is best to set up a type of meal 
pattern and then to determine what 
equipment will be necessary to turn 
out the kind of food desired, with 16 
For example, 


hours’ being used daily 


EEINL 











Yhe 
Abhi 


if prefabricated meats, prepared mixes, 
and frozen foods are used a different 
kind of food preparation and storage 
equipment will be required than if 
these types of foods are not used. The 
whole theory of building a kitchen to 
fit a program is to utilize every labor- 
saving device possible, without, how- 
loading kitchen with 


expensive gadgets, which take more 
Ace 


ever, up a 
time to operate and keep clean than 
is saved by their use 

Among the laborsaving devices are 
carts, equipment on wheels, garbage 
disposal machines and prerinses, pot 


Is Believing 


A VERSATILE DIRECT-INDIRECT LUMINAIRE FOR 
INDIVIDUAL OR END-TO-END PENDANT MOUNTING 


The 2-lamp Arthur, with its direct-indirect component is 
designed specifically for pendant mounting. Sloping ends, 


plus trim, shallow lines and all white finish give the unit 


A&B 14000 
SERIES 


Diffusing polystyrene side panels and 35 


a particularly light and graceful appearance. 


x 35° louver 


shielding result in an eye-comforting brightness pattern. 


4&8 FOOT 
FLUORESCENT 
LUMINAIRES 


ceiling. 


When lighted, the Arthur blends harmoniously into the 


Open chassis construction makes the unit easy to install; 
all metal parts are die formed; 8-foot units require hangers 


only on the ends. Side panels slip into position; hinged 


Using standard 
or slimline lamps 


louver opens or removes quickly. Unit is wired complete, 
ready to install, less lamps. 


It details complete specifications 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NA and engineering data for the Arthur. 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


419 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


FLUORESCENT 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL 
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INCANDESCENT 


WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 





and pan washing machines, mechanical 


: dish, glass and can washers, automatic 


ice makers and crushers, vegetable cut- 
ters, peelers, grinders, food warmers, 
juicers, combination steamers and ket- 
tles, tray conveyors, hamburger mold- 
ers, endless belts, aluminum foil, poly- 
ethylene bags. The list is endless. 

Another method of cutting, cost is 
through large scale production and dis- 
tribution. The cost of building, equip- 
ping and operating a school cafeteria 
continues to mount, with no end in 
sight. The average cost of elementary 
school cafeterias in 1953 was $77,000 
for the building and equipment; for 
secondary schools the cost averaged 
$138,000. This investment and ex- 
pense is for a project in which an 
average of 40 per cent of the A.D.A. 
participates and which is in use for a 
relatively short period of time each 
day. 

This is in addition to the growing 
tendency to install larger and larger 
kitchens—and more and more equip- 
ment—and bigger and bigger dining 
rooms—all this for a 10 hour a week 
food service program. Because of this 
central kitchens have become more 
and more popular. They are a scien- 
tific method of bringing good food to 
the child at the lowest possible cost, 
but they must be operated efficiently, 
with cost control and new purchasing 
and preparation methods that must be 
worked out before the installation of 


a single piece of equipment 


CENTRAL KITCHENS 

What are central kitchens’? They are 
areas where food is prepared not only 
to be served in connection with a din- 
ing room in the same building but 
also to be transported to another 
school or schools for service there, or 
they might be in a separate building, 
where all food is prepared for service 
elsewhere. 

As more schools are added to the 
receiving end, the cost of production 
goes down through volume buying and 
production. However, these meals have 
to be transported in special equipment 
in a special truck, and someone in each 
location has to receive the cooked food, 
and to receive and distribute the milk, 
ice cream, and possibly the bread arriv- 
ing at the school. It requires split 
second production and transportation 
and cost control procedures. While 
savings are presumably effected in 
building and equipment costs in the 
receiving schools, added expense is 
obvious in the installing of special and 
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Look over the shoulder of 
TOP OPERATORS... you'll find more and more who seek 
greater dependability and lower costs... 





TOPS IN EFFICIENCY... ” 
TOLEDO Conveyor Pre-Wash gai 
DISHWASHERS 








SERVICE 


Factory-Trained 
200 Cities 
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GET THE FACTS ON CONVEYOR AND DOOR TYPE 
DISHWASHERS, DISPOSERS AND FOOD MACHINES. 
WRITE TODAY FOR CONDENSED CATALOG SD-3821 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
ROCHESTER DIVISION 


245 HOLLENBECK ST., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





additional equip net m the central 
kitchen itself 

The principal advantages of central 
kitchens for the preparation of food 
for service elsewhere are (1) closer 
supervision is possible; (2) more 
meals can be prepared and served per 
man-hour; (4) centralized purchasing 
and accounting are possible, (4) bet- 
ter use of laborsaving devices and 
equipment is possible because of large 
production, (5) there is better distri 
bution of labor; (G6) closer control of 
food and portions is feasible, (7) re 
cipes and food are uniform, (8) inex 
pericnced women can be employed 
(9) money is saved through the use of 
simple equipment in the receiving 
schools 

The principal disadvantages are (1) 
lack of trained supervisory personnel 
for mass production; (2) lack of a 
personal touch in the receiving schools 


{ ‘humanizing atmosphere, 


with its 
simply Lecause of its efficiency; (3) 
lack of enthusiasm on the pare of the 
school personnel; (4) large initial ex 
penditure for equipment, carts and 
trucks; (5) sometimes fewer savings 
than have been claimed 

One of the new methods now em 
ployed to serve large numbers of stu 
dents in a short space of time, with 
plate lunch, a Ja carte, or snacks, of 
any combination of these, is the 
square” type of food service. Our 
firm is perhaps the leading protagonist 
of “squares” for junior and senior high 
schools and colleges, though not for 
elementary schools, at least not yet 
“Squares” are a combination of a gro- 
cery chain store, a snack bar, and a 
regular school cafeteria. They allow stu 
dents to select their food from counters 
or islands, without waiting in line or 
pushing trays along a tray slide. They 
have developed into the most satisfac 
tory method of serving large groups 
of students that has yet been devised 


HOW “SQUARES” WORK 

How do they work? Students come 
into the serving area, which ts laid out 
in a square shape, through turnstiles 
ac each end of the room, advance to 
the center of the room, where there is a 
table, from which they pick up trays, 
and proceed to the food counters, 
which line up on three sides of the 
square. They help themselves to salads, 
sandwiches, desserts, ice cream, bever- 
milk shakes. Hot foods are 
When the stu- 


dent has what he needs, he proceeds 


ALCS, 
served by attendants 


to go into the dining room, by way of 


86 





cashiers, picking up silver and napkins 
just before going by the cashiers 

Time and motion studies reveal that 
an average of eight students per min- 
ute pass the cashier. With four cash- 
icrs, 320 students are served every 10 
minutes. It takes 25 square feet of 
area for each foot of counter. The 
preparation kitchen is usually on two 
sides of the “square” and the counters 

from pass 
Staggered or 


are replenished — either 
throughs or by carts 

multiple feeding programs are natural- 
ly desired to relieve the possibility of 
a thousand students trying to get in at 


NOW INSTALLING 


the same time. Incidentally the move- 
ment into the “squares” is controlled 
by the cashiers, with electric turnstiles, 
to prevent confusion 

Speaking of confusion, the question 
asked most frequently is “Isn't there 
confusion in the milling around of 
people going from one island to an- 
other with trays and food?” The 
answer is “Yes, for one day.” After 
the first day, it becomes routine to the 
student. We do advocate, however, 
that the principle of this type of serv- 
ing be explained to the student body 
before the “square” is opened 


nestone ACOUSTICAL TILE 


Fissured for beauty... Fiber for economy 


ALABAMA 
Badham Insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 
Stokes, Inc., Mobile 
ARIZONA 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Phoenix 
Hall insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles and San Diego 
Cramer Acoustics, San Francisco and 
Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Wilson Construction Company, 
East Hartford, Bridgeport 
GEORGIA 
Dumas and Seari, inc., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
George S. Grimmet & Co., 
Springfield, Decatur, Champaign 
INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, inc., indianapolis 
IOWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Sioux City 
KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
ideal Building Materials, inc., Shreveport 
MARYLAND 
Lioyd E. Mitchell, inc., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Acoustical Contractors, inc 
Brighton 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Fibergias insulation Division, 
Detroit 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louls 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 


NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 


NEW MEXICO 
Fibergias Engineering & Supply Co., 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Rochester and Jamestown 
Robert J. Harder, inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 
James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 


OHIO 
R. B. Brunemann and Sons, Inc., Cincinnati 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, Columbus and Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 


OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Inc., Portiand 
Commercial Tile Co., Springfield 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 
General Interiors Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Selby, Battersby & Company, Philadelphia 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
General Insulation & Acoustics, Inc., 
Columbia 
TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Fibergias Engineering & Supply Co., 
El Paso 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 


UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Sait Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 
Spokane 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
CANADA 
F. Drexel! Company, Ltd., 
Vancouver, 8. C. and Victoria, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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A revolutionary 


~~ 


prod uct 


FISSURED WOODFIBER TILE 
Fiteuued beaily in the price range of perforated 


woodfiber tile... 


The world’s first fissured woodfiber tile, the world’s first practical 


Available only through square-edge fiber tile (also available in beveled-edge) ... costs up 
il Simpson Certified to 35% less installed than fissured mineral tile. 


Acoustical Contractors | | 
listed on opposite page Cit eves tills pesca 


Pléase send full details on Forestone Acoustical Tile 


Ask the Simpson Certified NAME 


Acoustical Contractor nearest you to 
show installations or photos... ADDRESS 
or mail this coupon today for 
more information. ii cstchcnineisniitin STATE 


ACA—46 
SIMPSON LOGGING COMPANY AT SHELTON, WASHINGTON 
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Advice from a school board president: 


Know-How’s Expected From Business Administrators 


(A.S.B.0. convention report continued from page 53) 


YOME straight - from - the - shoulder 
advice from a school board mem 
ber was delivered by a clergyman and 
former board president, the Rev. James 
M. Malloch of Fresno, Calif 
Dean Malloch declared that a school 
board expects business, legal, political 
and educational know-how on the part 
of its business department 


“A business manager has to have 


means dedication, sometimes a sacrifi- 
cial dedication, to the cause of educa- 
tion. A competent school business 
executive could make more money in 
private business than in his chosen 
public enterprise. This means to my 
mind that every manager 
should have tenure corresponding to 
He represents 
order 


business 


the tenure of teachers 
a new factor in the economic 





ACCOUNTING 
SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT 


continued Dean Malloch, “but also 
sense enough to consult his legal ad- 
viser constantly, and invariably when 
the possibility of litigation might exist. 
Without professional legal advice, a 
business manager can be sure neither 
that he is aware of existing laws nor 
that he is thinking in terms that would 
be recognized by the courts. 

“Another job of a business manager,” 


and ot a 
any 


the know-how experience 


successful businessman, without 


possibility of earning as much money 
said. “This 


as a businessman,” he 


Plans for 1955 were discussed by incoming and incumbent officers of 
the A.S.B.O following the 


convention. Standing (I 


at their executive meeting October 14 
to r.) are: Herschel S. Brannen, assistant busi- 


ness and director of buildings, Houston, Tex., who was 


elected to a two-year term as a member of the executive committee; 


manager 


Percy M. Muir, business administrator, York Township Board of Educa 
tion, Toronto, Ont., who fills out the unexpired term of the late T. 
Roy Noble and then continues for two years as a member of the 
executive committee; G. Alvin Wilson, in charge of business supervision 
for schools, Oak Park, Ill, who fills out the unexpired term of the 


late William C. Davini and will continue on the committee for a one 


besides private ownership 

“A business manager needs to have 
not only a working knowledge of 
school law and pertinent business law,” 


counseled the former board president, 
“is to play politics on a high Jevel. If 
politics is a dirty business, it is so 
because the better people have not 


year term; Sam S. Dickey, assistant superintendent, Lakewood, Ohio, 
and 1953 president, who served this year as an executive committee 
member; Graham R. Miller, assistant superintendent for business services, 
Denver, executive committee member, and J. Harold Husband, direc- 
tor of administrative services, Grosse Pointe, Mich., executive committee 
member. Seated (I. A. C. Hutson Jr., assistant business 
manager, Knoxville, Tenn., newly elected second vice president; J. Wil- 
bur Wolf, business manager and superintendent of buildings, Omaha, 
Neb., who advances to the first vice presidency; President Schuyler C 
Joyner; President-Elect Frank J. Hochstuhl Jr., and Harley W. Ander 


son, Kalamazoo, Mich., secretary-treasurer. 


to r.) are: 
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PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 


Steel Deck (Granderids 


“mre 
J 


2Gt Bee Se ans 


Top—the Dayton stadium layout. Inset—Press box, West 
Stand. Above—East Stand, capacity 5750. 


West Stand, capacity 5550, with steel Press Box. Both 
stands have enclosed underdeck reas. 


serve better seating at 
DAYTON, OHIO 


With total seating accommodations for 11,300 
persons, Dayton’s handsome stadium is yet another 
example of how well modern demands for better 
outdoor seating are met by Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Deck Grandstands. Safe, permanent, com- 
fortable, low in cost, adaptable to all stadium 
requirements, these famous Stands offer maximum 





value for your school dollars—tomorrow, and in 
years to come. Let us assist in your planning 
for the future! 


PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Offices at 
PITTSBURGH (25 3458 Neville Island DES MOINES (8 
NEWARK (2 244 Industrial Office Bldg. DALLAS (1 
CHICAGO (3).1262 First National Bank Bidg SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES (48 6399 Wilshire Blvd) SANTA CLARA, CAL 


959 Tuttle Street 
1263 Praetorian Bidg 
566 Lane Street 

665 Alviso Road 








indulged in at. In a public school sys- 
tem, playing high-level politics means 
maintaining good public relations. This 
means maintaining good will on the 
part of principals and teachers toward 
the central office, good will of the 
business world toward the school sys- 
tem, and good will of the public which 
uses school properties 

A business manager ought to know 
a great deal about what he is man- 
aging, the educational system. He must 
have the educational point of view. It 
is his function not to save money but 
to spend it wisely for what is needed 


in education.” 


REORGANIZATION PROPOSED 

The current topic of interest and 
debate at the annual business meeting 
was the report of a special committee 
on the organization, functions and pro 
cedures of A.S.B.O. Declared the com- 
mittee 

The time has come when the Asso 
School Officials 
needs to expand and enlarge the basic 
The 
present structure is not adequately 
meeting the needs of the membership 
in terms of the professional develop 


ciauon of Business 


concepts of the organization 


ment of the individual and in terms 
of service to school districts.” 

The committee spelled out several 
steps to increase the effectiveness of 
the association. The professionaliza- 
tion of school business management 
could be further promoted by the 
per- 
improved 


development of literature and 
standards, — by 
contacts with other professional organ 
izations and institutions of learning, 
and by efforts to recruit competent 


pub 


formance 


personnel through widespread 
licity of job opportunities 
The association would increase sery 
ces to its Own membership through 
various publications, by providing a 
clearinghouse for the pooling of in- 
formation, and by placing more re- 
sponsibility in the hands of a full-time 
which 
full-time director for research projects 
In this way the committee believes 
the association will be able to provide 
services to small districts lacking tech- 
nical staffs by recommending tests, 
specifications and plans and by supply- 


secretariat, would include a 


ing consultant services 
Eventually, too, the committee be- 
lieves the association can blueprint a 
program of significant research that 
would merit funds from foundations 
The committee then proposed a 
number of changes in the constitution 
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and by-laws to implement this ex- 
panded programm 
Copies of the report had been sent 
to the membership of the association, 
with a balloting by mail for informal 
The proposed program re- 
Yes votes, 20 Yes with 


appraisal 
ceived 523 
reservations, and 6 No’s. 

The proposed changes in the con- 
stitution and by-laws co put this pro- 


gram into effect received 508 Yes 
votes, 18 Yes with reservations, and 
9 Noss. 


It was somewhat a surprise (stated 
mildly) when a majority of those 
attending the business session voted 
to table the report for one year, ex- 
cept for one change. The change 
agreed upon was the elimination of 
the elective office of secretary-treasurer. 
Instead, the constitution was amended 
to authorize the executive committee 
to appoint a secretary. Later the execu- 
tive committee appointed Harley W. 
Anderson of Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
continue in his post as secretary-treas- 
urer until January 1, and from that 
point on to be employed as secretary 
on a month-to-month basis. 

Comments from the floor and the 
gist of lobby sessions later indicated 
that the decision to postpone any 
further changes in the constitution for 
one year was by no means a lack of 
increasing the services 
and the 
Rather, it was a question on the part 
of some of the veteran leaders of the 
group as to whether the finances and 
the staff of the association are adequate 
io attempt all of these new services 
and projects at this time 


support for 


activides of association. 


PROJECTS CONTINUED 

Meantime, the executive committee 
will carry on with several projects 
actually started during 1954. These 
include the setting up of specific re- 
search projects with eight research 
committees acting as advisory groups, 
the improvement of publications, the 
accumulation of a library of literature 
in the school administration field, the 
special work of the contacts commit- 
tee in working with institutions “of 
higher learning, and continued effort 
to establish an effective working rela- 
tionship between the parent organiza- 
tion and 24 state or regional groups. 


FOUR NEW STUDIES 

The committee on maintenance and 
operation research, with Alfred C. 
Lamb, director of the division of 
buildings and grounds at Wayne Uni- 


ae Fr cgonangpamane 


versity, Detroit, as chairman, reported 
in detail its findings on hot water tank 
linings. Its studies for the coming 
year will include: a comparative cost 
survey of coal, gas and oil as fuels, 
the comparative merits of electric hand 
driers and paper towels, the noise 
level of unit heaters, and the problem 
of slippery floors. 

The committee sponsoring research 
on insurance problems, with Donald 
E. Gavit, business manager at Ham- 
mond, Ind., as chairman, suggested the 
following four areas for special study 
during the coming year: (1) accident 
insurance for pupils, (2) athletic in- 
surance, (3) self-insurance, and (4) 
adjustments of fire insurance rates. 


QUESTIONNAIRES QUESTIONED 

The committee on research in 
area of schoolhouse planning and con- 
struction prefaced its report with a 
well aimed blow at the solar plexus 
of so much research based upon ques- 
tionnaire methods. Said the commit- 
tee: 


the 


We are firmly of the opinion that 
worth-while research cannot result 
from questionnaires, no matter how 
carefully prepared or answered. True 
research must be the result of proved 
and workable ideas.” 

The committee declared, “There has 
been no basic or consistent research 
in schoolhouse construction. Advances 
have been made as a result of the 
progressive thinking of a few archi- 
tects and school building experts. 

All business trends today clearly in- 
dicate that industries showing the 
greatest advances are those with the 
most progressive research programs. 

“Much industrial research of the 
last few years is reflected in school- 
house construction,’ the report con- 
tinued, “especially since World War 
II. However, there are many special- 
ized construction and planning prob- 
lems that can only be solved through 


our constructive thinking and re- 
search.” 

The committee expressed the hope 
that foundation money can be ob- 


tained for establishing a continuing 
research program in this field. 

The committee concentrated on four 
studies during 1954, with V. Harry 
Rhodes, commissioner of. school build- 
ings at St. Louis, as chairman and Nor- 
man J. Aaron, assistant superintendent 
for Fulton County, Georgia, and 
George H. Geyer, assistant superin- 
tendent and business manager at San 
Diego, Calif., serving as co-chairmen. 
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New TEMTRIM by American-Standard... 
a low-cost, compact hot water heating system 
for new schools or modernization 


TEMTRIM is a welded steel pipe bristling with 
steel fins. It’s one of the most efficient types of radi 
ation ever built, yet takes up minimum wall space. 

New Temtrim can be used with either hot water 
or steam systems. Temtrim is economical to buy 
and install—it can be hung on simple wall brackets 
in a matter of minutes. 

Temtrim is ideal throughout the school. It can 
be installed with fins exposed, or with one of three 
attractive covers for classrooms, auditoriums and 
offices. Covers come with a gray prime coat ready 
for final painting. 

With the addition of finned Temtrim, American- 
Standard offers a complete line of radiation, includ- 
ing ferrous and non-ferrous baseboard panels and 
convectors and cast iron radiators, as well as remote 
type heating-cooling units. For more information 
about Temtrim, mail coupon to American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. NS-124, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

















TEMTRIM tes many fins to provide a large > 


heating surface for big heat output. 


TEMTRIM COVERS... 


r= < ; 
ES Zz 
BB The sloping louvered cover is 





4 recommended for classrooms. 











A snap-on expanded metal 
cover is best for utility areas. 


The louvered flat-top cover is at- 
tractive for offices and auditoriums. 


American-Standard 
Dept. NS-124, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Please send me literature on TEMTRIM 


Name 


American-Statdard 


HOT WATER HEATING 


Address 


State 


Serving home and industry: MMERICAM-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE - DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS - 
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ust what 
the doctor 
ordered! 


Yes, it’s back! The Fairbanks-Morse 
baby scale, built to the exacting re- 
quirements of the medical profession. 
The springless weighing mechanism 
insures lifetime accuracy to a fraction 
of an ounce... the large sturdy base 
and deep platform eliminate danger 
of the scale tipping when an active 
youngster is being weighed. 


Attractive, and practical, its smooth, 
white surfaces are free from dirt- 
catching crevices, always simple to 
keep sanitary. The large graduations 
on the black enameled weigh bars 
make it the easiest to read of all 
baby scales. 


Furnished with a 3l-pound capacity 
graduated by quarter ounces. For fur- 
ther information, consult your local 
distributor, or write Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


\ &E 
: @ name worth remembering when you want the best 
SCALES + PUMPS + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
FLECTRICAL MACHINERY RAIL CARS + HOME WATER 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT + FARM MACHINERY + MAGNETOS 
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The four studies were concerned 
with: (1) What constitutes a reliable 
unit for comparison of building costs? 
(2) The merits of one-story versus 
multiple-story building. (4) The pur- 
chase and maintenance of floor cover- 
ings. (4) The responsibility of boards 
in schoolhouse planning. 

The research committee on transpor- 
tation, represented by Ronald Cox of 
Sacramento, Calif., as chairman, asked 
the association to take under advise- 
ment the preparation and publication 
of a manual on pupil transportation 
The committee would act as an edi- 
torial board for the publication. 


SURVEY OF CAFETERIAS 

The committee conducting research 
on school cafeterias gave a preliminary 
report of its findings based upon 90 re- 
plies received to date in its question- 
naire survey covering 200 districts in 
the United States and Canada. From 
these data, the committee reported that 
student use of school lunch services 
averages 47 per cent in senior high 
schools, 51 per cent in junior highs, 
and 46 per cent in elementary schools. 

Of the 90 systems reporting, 42 have 
a central storeroom, 11 have a testing 
kitchen, 37 have a lunchroom truck or 
district truck, and 74 participate to 
some extent in the federal lunch pro- 
gram 

The report, as submitted by Robert 
E. Reeves, chairman, of La Canada, 
Calif., revealed that only 20 per cent 
of the school districts reporting actual- 
ly prepared a specific budget for their 
school feeding programs. It also 
showed that financing of the initial 
outlay and of maintenance and service 
costs came from both general funds 
and cafeteria funds, with no district 
supporting the program completely 
from either of these sources 

According to its report, this research 
committee on cafeterias of the A.S.B.O. 
is concentrating on six topics: (1) 
school cafeteria Costs, accounting pro- 
cedures, and financial statements; (2 ) 
purchasing specifications, standards and 
procedures; (4) personnel salaries, 
titles and qualifications; (4) cafeteria 
design, equipment and standards; (5) 
federal lunch program, accounting and 
procedures, and (6) menu planning. 


CONTACTS WITH UNIVERSITIES 

One of the major projects of the 
association during 1954 has been the 
work of the university contacts com- 
mittee. This group of 21 members, 
working through state and regional 


associations, has sponsored a program 
of mutual aid with institutions of high- 
er learning. This cooperative effort has 
included the fields of research, instruc- 
tion, survey, counseling, inservice and 
on-the-job training and experience. 

Typical of these efforts have been 
conferences and workshops sponsored 
jointly by state associations and uni- 
versities, such as the programs this 
year at Purdue University, the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Rutgers University, 
the University of Kansas, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

With a vision of unlimited oppor- 
tunities for mutual assistance between 
A.S.B.O. and various universities in 
the field of practical research, the com- 
mittee has been active chiefly in dis- 
covering problems worthy of special 
study. The committee published a 
14 page bulletin listing practical prob- 
lems for theses and dissertations by 
graduate students. Several instances 
were cited in which the committee has 
been of specific help to institutions of 
higher learning in the organization 
and enlargement of courses in business 
education and also in the establishment 
of internship programs. 

Under the chairmanship of A. C. 
Hutson Jr., assistant business manager, 
Knoxville, Tenn., the work of the com- 
mittee will be continued and expanded 
during the coming year, with coopera- 
tion also planned in the conduct of 
surveys, in the establishment of re 
search centers, and in the planning of 
visitation programs. 


MEMBERSHIP NOW 1800 

The annual report by the secretary- 
treasurer showed a balance on hand 
of approximately $22,000 as of Oc- 
tober 1. 

Membership in the association has 
now reached 1800, a gain of 12 per 
cent over the previous year, reported 
Everett Zabriskie, district clerk at Nut- 
ley, N.J., and chairman of the national 
membership committee. The goal for 
1955 has been set at 2000. During the 
last five years the A.S.B.O. has been 
increasing its membership on an aver- 
age of 10 per cent annually. 

Resolutions expressing appreciation 
included mention of The NATION’s 
SCHOOLS for its special encouragement 
and aid to the association in promot- 
ing research. 

The executive committee will meet 
in Chicago in February to outline plans 
for the next annual convention to be 
held in Chicago either October 9 to 
13 or October 16 to 20. 
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It’s always summer in Colorado's 


Garfield County High! 


Nesbitt Syncretizers with Wind-o-line Radiation 
keep Garfield County High classrooms uniformly 
warm in  winter—and student health is not 





jeopardized by cold window and wall surfaces! 


Garfield County High School, Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 
nestles in the heart of the Rocky Mountains—where temperatures 


occasionally dip as low as 20° below zero. 


‘To assure comfortable and uniform temperatures, even in 
coldest weather, Nesbitt Svneretizers with Wind-o-line Radiation 
were installed in all Il Garheld High classrooms, 


For the Nesbitt Svneretizer, with its Wind-o-line Radiation 


Nesbitt: Syncretizers with Wind-o-line Radiation . . P 
running the full length of windows, provides a blanket of heated 

eliminate cold surfaces. Downdraft protection and ae ' ; 

room heating are handled separately by unit venti- air —ecliminates downdralts and chill from cold) windows and 


lator and finned tubes extending on each side walls. Radiant warmth continues to flow, even after the unit 


along the windows or wall. “1 
nS as r wall ventilator shuts off, 


Wincd-o-line Radiation adds to body heat. And without the 





chilling eflect of cold wall surfaces, room temperatures may 
Built in 1953, Garfield County High School 


used American Blower air-handling equip- 
ment for all of its heating and ventilating. 


often be kept four to five degrees lower. 


Ii you'd like further data on Nesbitt Syneretizers with Wind 
o-line Radiation, write o1 phone your nearest American Blower 
Superintendent of Schools: H. J. Igo B ae 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. anes alain 
Architects: Atchison & Kloverstrom AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Denver, Colo. 
Engineers: Marshall & Johnson CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Denver, Colo. 
Mechanical Contractor: W. B. Johnson 


Plumbing & Heating Co. a 
Grand Junction, Colo. —_ 


Serving home and industry: NMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS + SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 


Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
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The new Congress 


> With Democrats as chairmen of all 
congressional committees, but with the 
presidency, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare remaining Republi- 
can, no one can say definitely how 
education will be affected 

In the House, Graham A. Barden 
(D.-N.C.) will succeed Samuel Mc- 
Connell Jr. (R.-Pa.) as chairman of 
the education and labor committee. 
Sen, James E. Murray (D.-Mont.) 
would ordinarily be the new chairman 
of the Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare, which handles educa- 
tional legislation. It is expected, how- 
ever, that Senator Murray will choose 
the chairmanship of another commit- 
tee, leaving the labor and public wel- 
fare position to Sen. Lister Hill 
(D.-Ala.). Southern Democrats will 
head most other committees of impor- 
tance to education in both House and 
Senate, and both majority leaders will 
be from Texas 

There are, however, some probabili- 
tics inherent in the shift from a Re- 
publican to a Democratic Congress 
Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby and 
U.S.O.E. Commissioner $. M. Brownell 
will no doubt be granted thorough 
hearings on all issues, but their recom- 
mendations will count for less. Some 
legislation with widespread public ap- 
peal and bipartisan support in Con- 
gress, thus far held up by the 
Administration, may now be enacted. 
The 84th Congress may decide to in- 
clude education more substantially in 
the record it will offer to the people 
in 1956 

All educational legislation will be 
closely examined to see whether it may 
affect the Supreme Court's proposed 
enforcement of its decision on segre- 
gation. Amendments are certain to be 
proposed by the several groups of 
extremists, but this has been common 
practice since long before the court's 
decision was announced. Such amend- 
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wire from Wrashington 


ments were eliminated before passage 
from some laws now in effect, and 
there appears to be no justification for 
changing present policy. The segre- 
gation issue need not affect new educa- 
tional legislation more than it affects 
the local-state-federal programs already 
in Operation, but this will have to be 
made clear in regard to any such legis- 
lation in the 84th Congress. 

New committee chairmen, such as 
Sen. Walter F. George (D.-Ga.) and 
Representative Barden, have been pio- 
neers in vocational education and have 
their names associated with some pres- 
This will make the Admin- 
reform the 
its supple- 


ent laws 
istration’s program to 
Smith-Hughes Act and 
mentary laws suspect and likely to 
succeed only if it expands federal sup- 
port of vocational education as a part 
of the reformation 

The congressional attitude is likely 
to be that vocational education can be 
improved by removal of some federal 
restrictions and broadening of its scope; 
whatever is done must be something 
of which the Democratic chairmen and 
the Democratic Congress can be proud. 
There is no reason the Administration 
cannot cooperate fully and share in the 
acclaim 

Another probability is 
recommendations on education by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, due to reach Congress by 
March 1, 1955, will be considered less 
seriously than the same recommenda- 
tions would have been considered by 


that the 


the 83d Congress 


Integration in Washington 


>» With the whole world looking on, 
the nation’s capital city is proceeding 
with a program of integrating its white 
and Negro pupils within a year. Three 
out of five children in the public 
schools are Negroes, a larger propor- 
tion than in any southern state or any 
large city with a population of more 
than 500,000. Many schools still serve 
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By EDGAR FULLER 


either white or Negro pupils almost 
exclusively, thus reflecting the neigh- 
borhoods in which they are located. 
Other schools are inevitably “mixed” 
in varying proportions, because a single 
set of attendance districts replaced 
separate white and Negro attendance 
areas this year. The residential pattern 
of the races, in spite of much over- 
lapping, probably results in less actual 
integration in local attendance units in 
Washington than there would be in 
many southern states under a similar 
program. 

The flight of white residents to the 
suburbs and the occupation of the 
older sections of Washington by Ne- 
groes are typical of population move- 
ments in a number of large cities. But 
the impact is different in Washington 
than it is anywhere else. For one thing, 
Washington citizens have no vote. 
Committees of the Congress serve as 
the city council. Members of these 
committees often express themselves 
in regard to the schools of Washington 
and on other issues of local govern- 
ment in ways that they believe will 
prove popular in their home districts. 
For years it was almost impossible to 
persuade Congress to authorize day- 
light saving time in Washington, for 
instance, simply because influential 
congressmen came from states where 
dairy farmers didn’t like it. 

On election eve in November, Re- 
publicans and Democrats joined in a 
torchlight parade down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, calling for voting rights for 
Washington residents. The newspa 
pers campaign unceasingly for the 
franchise. The idea of a population of 
900,000 without the right to vote and 
to exercise home rule is on its face 
indefensible. Yet the voteless condi- 
tion of Washington may persist for a 
long time, if for no other reason than 
that many members of Congress from 
other sections of the country may join 
with their colleagues from the South 
in refusing to establish a situation in 
government of the 


which the local 
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( WEE QDEXTRA MILD 
Leaves hands soft and smooth, 


New TETROX sets a new high for 
gentleness to hands. You'll mar- 
vel at the fragrant softness of new 
TETROX—as mild as the average 
toilet soap. 


Se ee ee SS SS Se Se —— eae ae ee eee 


with Q@steppep-up Mt 
DETERGENCY 


BET aT Aa QM for svete cleaning power 


New TETROx has far greater de- 
maul ) M IL D TO HA ND 5 tergent power. Holds its strength 
longer, too—you actually wash 
twice as many dishes as with 
Laboratory tests proved new TETROCX so mild and ordinary compounds. 


non-irritating that even the tender skin of rab- 
bits was not affected by continued applications 


of TETROX solution. © sups-sTaBiLity 


Field tests all.verified laboratory find- 
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; : Instant long-lasting white suds 
ings. New TETROX is really mild, non- 


irritating to human hands. As mild as 
most toilet soaps. 


Amazing long-lasting suds stand 
up even with heavy food soil 
concentration in solution. The 
hardest water has no effect on 
the detergent power and suds- 
stability of new TETROX,. 
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 @ir’s Biue 
And it’s dishwashing magic 


Really different. Yes, even in col- 
or, new TETROX is different from 
other suds. Sky blue solution 
looks cleaner, fresher even when 
“loaded” with grease and food : <. 

soil particles. em “ 
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ik “WONDER CHEMICAL” a 
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44 Sensational new chemical in 


sh 
ot : 

“5 TETROX greatly increases amount 

of food soil that solution can hold 

in suspension — assures fast, film- 

free rinsing. 
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FIRST IN FOOD UTENSIL SANITATION 


ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES ST. PAUL MINN. FACTORIES 


LYNDHURST SANTA 
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nation’s capital may be controlled by 


a young majority of Negroes 


Can’t be hurried 
> Harry S. Ashmore, 


Arkansas Gazette and author of “The 


Negro in the Schools,” recently dis 
cussed implementation of the Supreme 
Court decision at a meeting of the 
Washington Women's Press Club. His 
criterion is one the Supreme Court will 
doubuless consider in the hearings 
beginning December 6—that integra 
tion should proceed slowly enough to 


preserve a reasonably effective system 


SHELDON 


e nn fi 


CHICAGO 





Important * 





above all else in wheelies 


% SHELDON SAFETY 


. all belts, pulleys, countershafts, gears and 
Speed changes 
and gear-ratio changes are made by external shift 


motors are completely enclosed. 


levers. 


%& SHELDON PRECISION 


Timken ‘Zero-Precision” 


tenance. 


% SHELDON CONTROLS 


SHELDON.taught students are ready to operate 
familiar with 


standard controls and the “big lathe feel” 


standard industrial lathes — are 


% SHELDON CAPACITY 


The extra swing and greater collet capacity in- 
crease the range of possible student projects 

from the “playing store’’ group to the ee 
The extra power to the spindle, the s 
weight and strength of SHELDO 
Lathes permit heavy cuts, spinning and demon 
cast-alloy and 


stration of correct use of new 
carbide-tipped cutters. 








editor of the 


R Tapered Roller 
Spindle Bearings (the absolute in accuracy) per- 
mit student work to ten-thousandths of an inch, 
and hold this accuracy without constant main- 


Built by modern methods, with the finest machine 
tool special machinery, on a continuous production 
line basis, these better lathes cost little more than 
ordinary school type lathes. Write for Catalog 


SHELDON MACHINE CoO., INC. 
4266 North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


of public education « verywhere. In 40 
per cent of the couuties of the South 
Negroes constitute less than 10° per 
cent of the population. Mr. Ashmore 
believes there may be considerable in- 
tegration soon in many of these areas 
Where the Negro population ts larger 
and is evenly distributed geographical- 
ly, however, the process will create 
more serious problems in the schools 
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and COMMUNITICS 


In motion 


p Cline Pace of Dallas, Tex., 
serve as director of the White House 


who will 
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Conference on Education to be held in 
Washington in November 1955, has 
begun preparation of 
formational bulletins 
supplied to the states for use in the 
state conferences to be held prior to 


series of in- 
These will be 


the White House Conference. He con- 
ferred with U.S. Commissioner Samuel 
M. Brownell and the board of directors 
of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers in Washington October 
22 in connection with these plans. 
Several states will hold their own con- 
ferences well before the end of 1954, 
however, without waiting for informa 
tion or coordination from the federal 
level. 

Mr. Pace had served as the director 
of the southwest regional office for the 
National Citizens Committee for the 
Public Schools since 1951. His offices 
are now located in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 

Mr. Pace’s first meeting with his 
policy board, the White House Confer- 
ence committee, will be held on 
December 2. 


Mrs. Hobby opposes aid 
> Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby has 


repeatedly opposed federal assistance 
for construction of schools and has said 
it is not on her legislative agenda for 
1955. Citizens and educators who be- 
lieve the federal government has a 
responsibility to assist the states in 
meeting the school facilities crisis per- 
sonally admire the petite and charming 
Secretary, but they are certain the sup- 
posed reasons she gives for her posi- 
tion will not survive objective exami- 
nation. 

In a recent press conference she 
defended federal aid for other types of 
construction but not for schools, on 
the ground that school districts have 
special tax advantages. She overlooked 
the fact that municipal and county 
governments have the right to con- 
struct other public facilities and that 
the property tax bases are as broad as 
those for schools. Local communities 
are in a better position to construct 
public facilities other than schools 
many areas because school bonds often 
must be approved by school boards 
and the municipal or county authori- 
ties before they can be voted upon by 
the people. Even where education is 
fiscally independent, it has no local tax 
base advantage over the authorities of 
general government 

Mrs. Hobby insists that a formula 
must be found for school construction 
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Prominent College Coach 


This coach’s emphatic statement, “‘It’s the 
best!”’ came in response to our question: 
Why is Maple your choice for a playing 
floor? ALL Coaches queried answered, 
“Maple,” for any basketball floor. 


7 (1% 
Shin-splints or other types of leg troubles 
very rare, with gymnasium floors of— 


SYNORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


The plain words above accurately sum up 
the answers of 200 basketball coaches. ( We the finest 
asked their opinion about Maple flooring in floor 
gymnasium and multi-purpose rooms.) ) that grows 
We believe every schoolman and school (A/) 
architect will agree that this is as valid a i * 
judgment as could well be obtained. Good \ 
coaches have every reason for wanting players’ injuries kept at 
a minimum while confidence and skill are given every chance to 
develop. They prefer Maple for scores of reasons, such as: 
Maple has “give” plus firmness no “dead” spots easier 
on feet and legs better light reflection aids peripheral vision 
by better contrast of court lines, uniformity, less confusion 
affords better traction is smoother, generally more sanitary 
and less productive of floor-burns. 
Specify MFMA Northern Hard Maple with the confidence 
it deserves. See Sweet’s Architects’ 12k-MA or write for 
AIA file textbook folder and Floor Finishes folder. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 589, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. 
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that will establish proven need for by the House of Representatives. It 
schools and lack of local fiscal ability opposed funds for vocational education 
to build them before federal assistance that were also voted by the Congress. 
will be allowed. No such requirement In her press conference, Secretary Hob- 
was sugyested by Mrs. Hobby for any by said she was aware of the great 
of the more favored fields in political effect of recent increases in 
The fact is that there 1s 
Jocal inabil 


her de 


partment federal grants for social security, hos- 


more evidence concerning pitals, vocational rehabilitation, and so 


forth, even though she believed these 
aids should not be made on a political 


ity to construct needed schools than 


has been marshalled in any other field 
basis. The educational stalemate in the 


Secretary Hobby says proponents of 
Pits department has not become so widely 


federal assistance for school construc- 


known as the liberally increased aids 


ion have an “all or none” philosophy 


in other fields have 
Uhis is true only in the limited sense 


chat proponents do rightly contend 


Construction bill ready 

> A bipartisan bill for school construc- 

tion assistance has been drafted at the 

House subcommittee 

fields which held hearings in October, and 
Mrs. Hobby has refused to support 

legisla 


that any formula on federal assistance 
for school construction should apply to 
all of the 
grant-in-aid formulas do now in other 


18 states just as the federal 


request of the 


will have an excellent chance of enact- 
ment whenever it can be brought to 
It is believed this 


school construction assistance 


tion with authorization for very small a vote in Congress 


appropriations or even on a “stand-by” legislation will preserve state and local 


basis. For instance, in the last Con control of school construction, ensure 
gress, the Department of Health, Edu the use of federal funds where school 
stimulate 


cation and Welfare opposed an appro facilitics are most needed, 


priation of $55,000,000 for school con construction in districts where schools 
would not otherwise be built, without 


locally financed 


struction in defense areas under P. L 


$15 until after it ho! been approved impeding state and 
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School officials, when you are considering the purchase of items as listed 
below, please Gheck those of particular interest, sign your name and 
sddre cut out on dotted lines and mail to us. You will receive immedi 


ately full information with our complete catalog, direct factory prices, 
and special discount sheet for educational institutions 


NO SALESMAN OR DEALER \ With CALL _ON Bi onl 


CHECK AND MAIL FOR INFORMATION, CATALOG & DISCOUNTS ff 
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; THE MONROE COMPANY, 76 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, ie tae 
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construction in other districts, and pro- 
vide complete accountability for fed- 
eral funds by the states. 
is that the President would not veto 


The consensus 


legislation of this kind, particularly it 
opinions from the state conferences on 
under P.L. 530 indicate 
widespread public approval of it 


education 


Council on record 


» State officials are well aware of the 
competition for local, state and federal 
funds and the necessity of equitable 
treatment of such necessary construc- 
tion as highways, schools and hospitals 
A recent report of the Council of State 
Governments emphasizes that need for 
funds to build highways is urgent, but 
£oes ON tO say 
“The highway problem would be 
difficult enough even if other needs 
were not so pressing. The commis 
sioner of education estimated recently 
that we have a deficit of about 370,000 
clementary and secondary school class 
rooms as of September 1954. He 
estimated further that to erase the 
deficit, keep pace with increasing ¢n- 
rollment, and replace obsolescent facil 
ities we would need to build 720,000 
classrooms in the next five years. At 
$33,000 
per classroom, this would call for 
$24 bil- 


a 1954 construction cost of 


capital investment exceeding 
lion. 

“The number of acceptable hospital 
beds . . . was approximately 56 per 
cent of estimated needs as of Jan. | 
1953. To meet the backlog of need, 
replace facilities as they become inade 
quate, and build facilities to take care 
of the anticipated population increas 
would require construction of hospitals 
with a capacity of 1.25 miilion beds 
by 1966. At current cost estimates of 
$16,000 per bed, capital investment, 
it from government sources, 
$20 billion 


“These are but two of the govern- 


much of 
would total $ 


mental functions whose unmet needs 
clamor for attention and an appro 
priate share of the governmental purse 
The problem for the next 10 or 
20 years is to find the resources neces 
sary to meet these several needs.” 
The federal government has voted 
$885,000,000 per year for highways 
thus sharing $1,700,000,000 with the 
states on a 50-50 basis for the part 
of the highway system that is federally 
aided. The federal hospital aid pro 
gram is smaller but substantial; school 
needs have thus far been ignored ex- 
cept in federal defense areas 
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Gold Seal Nairn 
Inlaid Linoleum 


the ? 
maintenance 


Write to our Architects’ Service Department 
for the free illustrated booklet ‘Which 
Floor Goes Where in Commercial Areas.” 
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Gonsider these virtues that make Gold Seal Inlaid 
Linoleum more economical in the long run than 
almost any other floor covering. It’s virtually seam- 
less-smooth . . . with no dirt-catching cracks. It’s 
tough—so tough it reduces replacement problems. 
Installations giving service to heavy traffic for over 
30 years are still in business. And its remarka- 
ble blend of resiliency and resistance stands up 
under heavy furniture . . . gives maximum comfort 
under foot. “Veltone” in 18 patterns. “Jaspe” in 6 
patterns. “Plain” and “Battleship” in 10 solid colors. 
Y¥4” gauge with burlap back. 6’ wide by the yard. 
Our elephant’s ears are Gold Seal ‘Jaspe’; his tusks 
“Battleship”; his head, “Veltone”; his hat, “Plain” Linoleum 


Floors 


GOLD SEAL and 
“Walls 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. Kearny. 6 5 © 1954 





NEWS IN REVIEW 





Action on Desegregation 
at Milford Deferred 
MILFORD, Det 
ing the way for the 
the 10 Negro children to the high 
school here has been delayed until 
after the state supreme court hearings 


(Court action pav- 
readmission of 


on the segregation issue December 13 
A case, pending at the court of chan 
cery of Delaware, has been filed by 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People on 
behalf of the children and their par 
cnts 

Effects of the Milford incident were 
summed up by Milton Bracker in a 
recent report to the New York Times. 
The case, he said, underlines the fact 
that tremendous problems lie ahead 
when the Court decrees 
come to be implemented in the Deep 
South that 
the psychology of the Ku Klux Klan, 


of slurs on other races and religions, 


Supreme 
Second, it shows cle arly 
can readily be activated by a combina 


lox al 
Third, it 


tion. of conditions and outside 


influence shows to an 


degree the amount. of 
ignorance — that 
nature of our government and the roéle 


astonishing 


prevails about the 


of the Supreme Court 

In a separate hearing in the chan- 
cery court recently, action has been 
initiated to deprive the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of White 
People of its charter. H. Albert Young, 
Delaware attorney general, stated that 
the group had acted in direct contra- 
diction to its own principles, as stated 
in its charter, “to foster, protect and 
maintain all rights of citizens as guar- 
Constitution of the 
America.” 


anteed by the 
United States of 


Georgia, Louisiana Vote 
to Preserve Segregation 


ATLANTA, GA. 
have adopted a constitutional amend- 


Georgia voters 


ment giving the state legislature 
authority to finance private schools 
as a means of preserving racially 
segregated classrooms throughout the 
state small 


margin, received largest support in 


The action, passed by a 





Nominees for President-Elect 
Announced by A.A.S.A. 
WASHINGTON, D.¢ The 1956 
president of the A.A.S.A. will be one 
Philip 
Misner, 
Trillingham, 


of these three superintendents 
J. Hickey, Se. Louis; Paul J 
Glencoe, Hh, and C. ¢ 
Los Angeles County, California 

The following superintendents were 
nominated for the post of vice presi 
dent: Omer Carmichael, 
Ky., O. H. English, Abington, Pa., and 
Ward I. Miller, Wilmington, Del 
Nominated for the four-year term as 


Louisville, 


member of the executive committee 
Martin W. Essex, Lake 
wood, Ohio; Henry T. Hollingsworth, 
Bloomfield, N.J., and Leonard L. Maine, 
Portsmouth, R.1 

Philip J. Hickey 


carries the title of 


were Supts 


superintendent of 
instruction in the 
school administra 
tion Organization 
in St. Louts. He 
has held this posi 
Philip J. Hickey 


tion since 1044 
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Paul J. Misner has been superintend- 
ent at Glencoe for 19 years. He was 
chairman of the 1950 A.AS.A 
book, “Public Relations for America’s 
Schools.” With Alice Miel and G 
Robert Koopman, he co-authored the 
book “Democracy in School Adminis 


year- 


tration. 

It was 1942 when C. C. Trillingham 
became superintendent of the schools 
of Los Angeles County. Earlier he had 
been superintendent at Score City and 
St. John in Kansas. He was a member 
of the 1952. yearbook commission. 

Final ballots will be mailed Decem- 
ber 1. The man elected by the 9040 
members of A.A.S.A. will become presi 


dent-elect on March 15, 1955 


Paul J. Misner C. C. Trillingham 


The state superintendent 
D. Collins, 


rural areas 
of public instruction, M 
opposed the measure. 

The amendment, which was spon- 
sored by Gov. Herman Talmadge, 
would permit the state legislature to 
make grants of state school money to 
individuals. In trying to avoid com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court decree, 
the amendment would also put public 
school facilities under private opera- 
tion in areas where segregation was 
challenged. 

Governor Talmadge said the re 
sults of the voting “should put the 
Supreme Court and the people of this 
nation on notice that the people of 
Georgia are determined to preserve 
segregation.” He added that he hoped 
“it will never be necessary” to use 
the measure 

The people 
taken steps to preserve segregation by 
approving an amendment to make the 
continuance of segregation a_ police 
responsibility based on the apparent as 
sumption that integration measures are 
to be regarded as a menace to public 
safety. With approval of another 
measure requiring higher literacy and 
mental standards for voting in public 
legislature 


of Loutsiana have also 


elections, the Louisiana 


hopes to discourage Negro voting. 


Alabama Gets Plan 
for Separate Schools 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. An interim 
committee of the state legislature has 
proposed a plan that, in effect, would 
maintain the state’s present mandatory 
system of separate schools for white 
and Negro children. 

A majority of the members of the 
state legislature had favored calling 
a special session to take up the com- 
mittee’s proposals, but Gov. Gordon 
Persons refused to issue a call for the 
special session. Governor Persons 
stated that compulsory integration was 
unthinkable but he felt that a special 
session would lead to the abolition 
of the public school system, a measure 
he strongly opposed 

The plan set forth by the commit- 
tee provided for amendments to sev- 
eral sections of the state constitution 
so that the state could discontinue pub- 
lic schools wherever necessary in order 
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BECAUSE THEY READ EAGERLY, REMEMBER LONGER, KNOW MORE. 








ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


IVs a wonderful experience for everybody when THe Book days. teachers find students reaching for The Book OF 


KvowLepce at every step. They find, too, that its compre- 


OF KNOWLEDGE becomes regular classroom equipment, 
hensive articles make superb supplementary texts, while its 


Makes children WANT to learn. Tiik Book oF Kvow Leper 


20 volumes give them a chance to set up as many as 20 


answers every question the child can ask... factually, com- 

pletely. quic kly. But putting the faets on paper is only the simultaneous study projects. 

start of the job for this unique reference work. With its Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7.000 pages... 
news-pieture format and its fascinating narrative technique, its 15,000 informative pictures (many in full color)... its 
it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts him to read on into hundreds of accurate articles kept modern by continuous 
broader fields of knowledge. Suddenly he discovers the most revision... andits more than 41.000 alphabetically arranged 
important fact of all: that learning ts fun, index references. THe Book OF KNOWLEDGE is proving itself 
Reinforces the teacher's efforts. Qnee learning becomes a daily asset in’ classrooms everywhere, [lave you seen 


fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinating habit. Within the newest edition? 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
2 West 45th Street. New York 360. N.Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The knevelopedia Americana. Grolier Ene yelopedta 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical } velupedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science, 
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NEWS 


to avoid traction and disorder I hye 


would he 


money 


tate and ats subdivision 
cmpowcre {to devore | iblac 
ty the aid of private cducation where 
publi 


whore public 


facilities were imadequate of 
operation involved the 
idopuon of — coerced pols ICS If, 
for any reason, an acceptable or work 
inv solution” could not be ettected 


then public schools « discon 
tinued and the children in the locality 
given imdividual public assistance. The 
COMMMILOCE did not propose to abolish 
publi education, but rather supp sted 


thre possibility that public schools 
might be discontinued if their opera 
tion should pose a threat to the main 
tenance of good will, peace and order 

Inteprated schooling the committe 
stated, might be allowed in localities 
where students could meet entrance 


standards for the integrated school 
and where this situation was accept 
ible to the COMMUNITY Compulsory 
itendartice ata mixed school it Was 
felt, would inevitably result in disorder 
ind friction 

Phe main objective of the pro 
COMMNIILCE S report con 


posals the 


cluded is to pive the authority to 


the legislature to assure the recogni 
tion by our school authorities of | the 
right of whice people as well as Negro 
peopl to elect to attend schools of 


their Own race 


Southern Students Invited 
to See Race Harmony 
NEw ROCHELLE, N-Y 


integration at work was 


An invita 
f10n to sce 
sent by the high school here to 
students in five southern high schools 
where there had been difficulties in 


establishing combined schools. Stu- 
dents and principal at New Rochelle 
asked the southern young people to 
spend a week with them to see how 
mntepration functions ina system where 
it has been in effece for a long time 

Ten students, four from Southern 
High School in) Baltimore and two 
each from McKinley, Anacostia and 
Eastern high schools in Washington, 
D.C, accepted the invitation, Students 
from Milford, Del. were also invited, 
refused the 


but the principal there 


invitation on the prounds that the 


problems concerning integration in 


AGE FENCE: 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE 


Here's Why PAGER 
is Best for You 


e@ Page Chain Link Fence, pioneered by Page and made only 
by Page, is quality controlled from raw metal to erected fence. 
Whether you choose heavily-galvanized Copper Bearing 
Steel, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, or corrosion-resisting 
Aluminum, you'll have a rugged fence on sturdy metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Choose any one of 8 basic styles, varied 
by heights, types of gates, posts and top rails. And to be sure 
of reliable workmanship your fence will be expertly erected 
by a specially trained firm. For helpful Page data and name 


of member nearest you... 


Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 


New York or San Francisco 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC, 
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that Community lay with parents and 
other lay persons rather than with the 
students 

Visitors were most interested in 
personal and social questions. “I didn't 
come here to get my picture in the 
paper,’ said one girl. “I came here 
to find out if white girls dance with 
Negro boys at a high school prom in 
an integrated school.” One of the boys 
wanted to “see how the football team 
works with both white and colored 
boys on it. 

Another girl wondered about teach 
ers: “If we had a Negro teacher in 
our school, would she be likely to 
mark the white students fairly, and 
would we work as well for her as we 
would for a white teacher?” After a 
biology class taught by a Negro teach 
er, she decided, Yes. “As a matter of 
fact, she’s a much better teacher than 
my own biology teacher at home.’ 

About integration Jack Lindon. of 
Washington said, “We just feel that 
this thing shouldn't be rushed into 
maybe it should be started with the 
primary grades instead of the high 
school, and anyway our colored maid 
at home says that her children are 
quite happy to be equal and separate 

For Allan Gross, Washington. stu 
dent, the experience brought greater 
respect for both races: “The thing that 
impressed me most was that any stu 
dent, Negro or white, would stand up 
at any time and speak his mind with 
out fear of discrimination or violence. 


Adult Education Now 

Reaches 1 of 4 Americans 
CHICAGO Our 

leaders in the field of adult education 


audience, satcl 


now includes one out of every four 
U.S. citizens.” This uniquely American 
scheme of things—continuing educa 
tion beyond a youthful terminal point 

was one of the major points noted 
by the delegates to the Adult Educa 
tion Association convention held here 
November 5 to 10 

The theme was “Adult Education in 
a Free Society,” and the keynote ad- 
dress was given by Henry Steele Com 
mager, professor of history at ¢ olumbia 
University. An atmosphere in which 
education and learning can flourish is 
the moral challenge of our day, said 
Dr. Commager. “It is not enough that 
we provide our children, and our adults 
too, with splendid buildings, with nu- 
merous and well paid teachers, with 


the most up-to-date apparatus . .. we 
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Gymnasiums lead triple lives with smooth operat 
ing Horn Partitions! Quickly and quietly, they un- 
fold to separate boys from girls, 
games from classes . . . then smoothly fold again 


completely 


for full-gym use. 


On the spot for space 7 


Divide rooms with custom-built Horn Partitions! 


are at your service to help on request and without 


@ Enrollment up? Too many students in too few 
rooms? Here’s how you can solve this problem as 
other educators have. Make one room do the work 
of two... divide it with a sound-retarding Horn 
Folding Partition! Ceiling height doesn’t matter! 
Nor the width of a room! Horn Partitions are 
made-to-order . . . made-to-order to double facili- 


ties! Horn’s staff of design engineering specialists 


, December 1954 


obligation. Write today for additional information 
... the first step in putting a wall between you and 


the problem of inadequate classroom space! 


School Equipment Division of 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue e Chicago 5, Illinois 


Ceiling low, visibility high 

. in large classrooms 
partitioned by Horn! Both 
sides of partition panels 
are available in chalk- 


board or cork 








Ever try to 


put > 


our finger... 


If you try to save by using less 
expensive cleaning materials 
you're whittling en the wrong end 
of the stick. IUs time that causes 
costs to soar—not materials! 

A breakdown of your cleaning 
costs would show nearly 95°, of 
every cleaning dollar goes tor 
hours on the job! 

lo cut costs, cleaning must be 
done fast, eflectively—like this 
time-saving Holcomb combina- 
tion for beautiful floors: (1) Use 
Holcomb Wax Remover to take 
off stubborn old wax as well as 


dirt and grime; (2) Apply /Hol- 





.--ON HIGH CLEANING COSTS ? 


comb Water-Proof Wax. It can 
be wet-mopped dozens of times, 
abused by mud, punished by traf- 
fic—yet it continues to protect 


and beautify your floors! (3) 


Then, keep your floors free of 


abrasive dirt by using a Holcomh 
Dustless Sweeper. 

Ask your Holcombman to 
demonstrate how in minutes he 
can save you hours of cleaning 
time—a profit to you! 

Research Laboratory and Fac- 
tory: 1601 
apolis 7, Indiana. Branches: New 


York 18 and Los Angeles 21. 


OL COMDS 


Barth Ave., Indian- 





J SIGH 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


mer 
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must cease harassing our teachers, ex- 
posing them to suspicion 

Tackling the 
freedom as it exists for both adult and 


issue of intellectual 


“It is un- 
becoming for a people who have made 


youth, Dr. Commager said 


a religion of education, whose whole 
political system rests on the assump 
tion of an enlightened electorate 

that we [have adopted] the easy and 
shabby pose of anti-intellectualism. 
He went on to point out that today 
we are witnessing the deepest, most 
widespread intolerance the nation has 
known since ante-bellum days in the 
South. “It is a persuasive, terrifying 
thing. It reveals not only intolerance 
itself but a frightening vanity, a pro- 
found and terrifying conceit, for the 
logic behind it is a logic of absolutism, 
and we are witnessing today a revival 
of absolutism in many realms.” 

Three different organizations met 
officially during the six days set aside 
for the adult conferences in Chicago 
The National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators and the council 
of national organizations of the Adult 
Education Association met prior to the 
official conference of the A.E.A. itself. 
At the meeting of public school adult 
educators, Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, speaking at the 
closing banquet, expressed the con- 
viction that, unless state departments 
of education and local boards of educa 
tion make adule education a central 
part of their educational 
there will be lithe opportunity to de 


programs, 


velop community schools serving con 
tinuously the needs of all citizens 
Earlier in the conference, Shelby M 
Jackson, superintendent of public in 
struction for Louisiana, reported to the 
delegates that in the last four years his 
state’s appropriations for adult educa- 
tion have increased 10 times. Only 10 
of the states now have substantial state 
aid for adult education. Superintendent 
Jackson emphasized that the public 
school must offer a total educational 
program for children, youth and adults 
At a specially planned program the 
conference delegates were introduced 
to “The Story of Eldorado.” Eldorado 
is the small downstate Illinois Commu- 
nity where spectacular “face lifting 
took place through the voluntary ef- 


forts of many citizens to improve their 


uk eee 
ae rs 


community. The story was televised 
nationally on the October 13 program 


of “See It Now 


Stienliffic cleaning maleuals 


eae 


Se: 


* 
Fs 
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for Feature... 
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YOUR BEST 
Locker Buy 


Write for new, illustrated catalog 


describing the complete line of Lyon Steel Lockers 


STEEL SHELVING STEEL EQUIPMENT 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
STORAGE CABINETS 
FILE CABINETS 
WORK BENCHES 
DRAWING TABLES 


KITCHEN CABINETS FOR SCHOOLS 


@ Compare this Lyon Locker with any other. Recessed Handles for Appearance and Safety 
Compare its modern styling—its sturdy All Lyon Lockers feature an exclusively de- 
construction. There’s no better way to prove _ signed recessed handle... smart in appearance 
that feature-for-feature and dollar-for-dollar, and completely eliminating sharp, protrud- 
Lyon is the most logical choice for yourschool ing parts. It may be used with either pad- 
installations. lock, built-in key or combination lock. A 
The Lyon Locker line covers a complete really outstanding Lyon feature—and it’s 
range of single, double and multiple tier mod- — only one of many! 
els—as well as elementary school lockers and ————— 
basket racks—to meet virtually any school Cansvel: Ollinas: 1206 Meson Ave, Amore I 
requirement —exactly. Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 


Economy Locker Racks Service Carts Tool Stands 


Shelving Kitchen Cabinets © Tooi Toters °¢ © Display Equipment @ Filing Cabinets 
Lockers Cabinet Benches © Bar Racks © New Freedom Kitchens © Flat Drawer Files © Folding Chairs 
Stools Storage Cabinets * Tool Boxes ® Toolroom Equipment. © Revolving Bins © Work Benches 
e e e 


Bin Units Drawing Tables ° Parts Cases Wood Working Benches 


rola llale Malte) Shop Boxes 
Drawer Units Tool Trays 
Hopper Bins Shop Desks 


Hanging Cabinets Bench Drawers 
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Use your Bogen sound system for 
2-way intercommunication with any 
classroom, for distributing recorded 
programs, radio broadcasts, activi 
ties originating from any classroom, 
emergency announcements, and for 
the many original applications you 
will think of yourself. 

REGARDLESS of how much more you 
might spend, you cannot buy a more 
practical or more dependable sound 
system than a Bogen. Functionally 
designed according to the recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and built by the country’s 
largest manufacturer of sound. sys- 
David 


with a 
Bogen 
sound system 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Pll lle ele leaded eteadeieeeiatel 


tems: xoyen Co., Ine. 


David Bogen Co., Inc Dept. KL 
29 Ninth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 


Please send me your catalog of Bogen 


Centralized School Sound Systems 
name 

position 

school 

address 

city state 


aaseaseceeooncoosocesoncced 
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American Council on Education Contemplates 
How to Make Room for Wave of Students 


CHICAGO. "The Impending Tide 
was the theme for the American Coun 
cil on Education's 47th annual meet 
ing here just four days after the great 
Chicago flood. But it was enrollment 
not water, that concerned the delegates 

Statistics on the size of the enroll 
ment increase soon to be faced by col 
leges over the country were given by 
Harvey M. Rice, president, Buffalo 
College for Teachers, Buttalo, NY 
Our total college enrollment this year, 
he said, is 2,500,000 150,000 


under the all-time peak in 1949. It 


about 


appears now, he reported, that in 1955 
the 1949 peak will be at least reached 
and possibly passed 

Next year will be just the beginning 
of a rapid upturn in enrollments, with 
000,000 predicted for 1960 and 3, 
660,000 (a 56 per cent increase Over 
the current year) foreseen for 1965 
A look at the problems this will create 
Wellemeyer Jr, 


adviser on personnel studies of the 


was given by J. F 


American Council of Learned Societies, 
who predicted, “From 1954 to 1960 it 
will be necessary to employ an average 
of 8000 additional college teachers per 
year and from 1960 to 1970 it will be 
necessary to employ an additional 
16,000 per year.” 

The council was well stocked with 
Statistics on 


monographs — presenung 


the tidal wave. One, published by th: 
American Council itself, was titled “A 
Call for Action 


the council delegates was the pamphlet 


Also presented to 


sponsored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers entitled “Our Col 
leges and Universities and Their Fi 
nancial Support” and “The Impending 
Vidal Wave of Students,” a study by 
the American Association of College 
Reyistrars and Admissions Officers 

It was obvious from the attention 
given the booklets as well as from the 
general sessions and panel groups at 
the October 14 and 15 conference that 
colleges are determined to be as ready 
is possible for the days that are to 
come. Avoiding the last minute rush 
of construction such as has been neces 
sary in elementary schools lately is a 
goal of the colleges at the present time 
Closely akin to the topic of increased 
cnrollments was the discussion on how 
big a college or university should be 
and what should be planned for in the 
way of added facilities. Logan Wilson, 


president of the University of Texas, 


seemed to favor a limit of about 
0,000. students 
with Russell D. Cole, president of Cor 
nell College, Mount Vernon, 


that ic is difficule to set an absolute 


He agreed, however 
lowa 


number of students as an optimum 
size. Essential components to be kept 
in mind in approaching the problem, 
said President Cole, are “the education- 
al program the institution wishes to 
carry on, and the conditions and set- 
ting in which it is to be operated.” 

What about expanding existing fa- 
cilities?) There was advice on this from 
Richard H. Sullivan of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., who 
said, “W¢ 


sound notion, based on adequate re 


do not mow have a very 


search, of the numbers of students that 
will take 


care of in the new situation ahead. | 


our ‘existing facilities’ 


will quickly grant that more dormt- 
tories are needed, more laboratories, 
more classrooms, more offices—but in 
what institutions, in which areas, under 
what orderly set of systematic assump- 
tions, and with what degree of utiliza- 
tion daily and weekly? Until each 
institution, whether now crowded in 
obsolete quarters or praying for more 
students to fill up the place, can mak« 
its own estimates of this nature in con 
crete and specific terms, we are going 
to be sull using candles in an under 
ground cavern, not searchlights on a 
well paved road.” 

The council was opened with a dis 
cussion on educational goals, content 
“What 
should we anticipate as we plan for 
This 


question was approached from. three 


and practices developments 


expanding higher education?” 
points Of view: the natural sciences 
the social sciences, and the humanities 
Not much consensus had been formed 
by the final session of the council, but 
at least the issues were more clearly 
drawn by the time Gordon K. Chalm 
Kenyon 


Gambier, Ohio, gave his interpretive 


ers, president of College 
summary at the closing luncheon 
Contemplating as they did the future 
of college education in the Sixties, the 
delegates remembered the advice of 


their president, Arthur S$. Adams, at 


the annual dinner: “There are no mag 
ical cookies which one can eat and 
thereby quickly perceive the solution 
{to our problems}. Useful answers, 
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Fast’ deep wetting 
cleaners react with 
the oils and rob 
many resilient floors 
of natural oil, causes 
brittleness, fades and 
bleeds colors 





often leaves a 
scum or powdered 
grit that roughens 
and pits hard-sur- 
faced floors making 
them increasingly 
hard to maintain 


Permanently damag- 
ing the flooring to 
such an extent that 
it must be replaced 


long before its time 














DEPEND ON 


SUPER 
SHINE-ALL 


The Neutral Chemical Cleaner 


Non-Reacting 
to Any Floor! 


@ Quick, non-reacting wetting 
@ Surrounds grime with film 
@ Floats and holds dirt-in- 
suspension for Easy Removal 
Contains no free Leaves no hard-to- 
alkalis remove residue 


and SUPER SHINE-ALL treated floors retain their 
original beauty through years of hardest traffic wear 


Here's How SUPER SHINE-ALL Achieves a 


Higher Standard of Sanitation without rinsing 
at Less Cost 


. by controlled harmless wetting action—reduces 4. by emulsifying action—breaks up fats and oils 
into small particles to mix with water permitting 
gentile agitation instead of hard scrubbing 


surface tension of water providing complete 
penetration of soil. 

by suspending action—lifts and suspends soil 
solids such as dust, soot, in liquid for easy 


. by penetrating action—gets under the dirt layer. 
removal 


YOUR CLEAN UP NEEDS AT A GLANCE 
New Hillyard CHECK LIST 
Inventories supplies. Helps Plan a Work 


. by chemical sudsing action—produces rich cleans- by dissolving action — reduces water soluble 


ing suds that spread out and clean thoroughly material to solution. 


Saving Program of floor maintenance 


mu MAIL COUPON TODAY =m 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


«++ On your staff not your payroll 


Please send my free copy of Hillyard’s new maintenance 
check list to: 


Nome ener . Title 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Proprietary Chemists, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif, 


Institution 
Address 
City 


Bronches in Principal Cities 
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FOR SCHOOL USE EVERYWHERE... 


Samsonite 


FOLDING CHAIRS ARE 


strongest...last longest! 


There’s a Samsonite folding chair or table for every school 
need...whether you want to convert the lunch room to a meet 
ing hall in minutes, or just want comfortable seating in class- 
rooms. Samsonite’s longer service means long-run economy. 


SAMSONITE FOLDING BANQUET TABLE. 
New! Scientifically designed for 
greater strength! Safe! Legs lock 
open, can't fold accidentally. Sets 
up quickly, stores compactly. In 
6 ft. (#4600) and & ft. (#4800) 
lengths, 30” wide. With Masonite 
or Lifetime-Plastic tops! 











Only Samsonite gives you all these 
EXTRAS AT NO EXTRA COST! 


© Tubular steel construction © Bonderized to resist rust 
® Easy, one-finger folding © Posture-Curved Comfort 
® Safety-Guard Hinges © Won't tilt or wobble 

© Compact storing ® Low in cost 

* “Automobile” finish 


SAMSONITE WOOD-SEAT FOLDING CHAIR is ideal stec! 
chai for meeting rooms and vuditoriums. S-ply seat 
of blonde hardwoods, durably bonded, is gracefully 


- 
curved for comfort, #2025 





SHR AY ORR BROS IN« 


Samsonite WRITE FOR A SAMPLE CHAIR 
on your letterhead. Try it, 

test it, see how this 

Samsonite all-steel folding 
chair stands up. No obligation 


FOLDING CHAIR 


eee i ee 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 
on the back of your 
folding chairs, It 
identifies a gen 
uine Samsonite chair 


Special Quantity Prices from your Samsonite Distributor; or write for further information directly to the factory 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION, DEPT. 5M, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 
Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage and Card Tables and Chairs for the home 
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right answers, will come only from 
thoughtful deliberation, precise analy- 
sis, adherence to sound principles, and 
enduring courage to take the next step 
If the picture is grim... it is blotted 
out by the enormous challenge it pre- 
sents and the truly inspiring oppor- 
tunity it offers.” 


St. Louis Schools Waste 
$1,500,000 Yearly, Report Says 

ST. LOUIS—A management survey 
team has reported that noninstruc- 
tional costs in the school system here 
are about $1,500,000 a year too high 
The report was released in mid- 
October. 

The survey was conducted by a man- 
agement consultant team from = Chi- 
cago. The team pointed out that the 
figure which could be saved was about 
16 per cent of this year’s total non- 
instructional budget. 

Typical of some of the findings 
reported to the board were these: 
School desks have been refinished in 
the shop division at an average cost 
of $14.53 a desk. New desks can be 
bought, said the report, for about 
$10.50, while desk tops alone can be 
replaced for $4.50 

Cost of using the board's own archi- 
tectural departments has averaged 
about 9 per cent of total cost of school 
construction projects, the report point- 
ed out. Fees for private architectural 
work in this area range from 4 to 6 
per cent. 

The report called attention to the 
chauffeur - driven automobiles main- 
tained for administrative officers. Three 
cars have been used to transport indi- 
vidual officers to and from their homes 

The St. Louis school board and 
school officials have announced that 
written definitive reports on certain 
aspects of the survey will be submitted 
soon. Some of the recommendations 
made by the consultant firm were 
administrative reorganization of the 
board, elimination of duplicating serv- 
ices, better planning, an improved and 
centralized system of auditing and ac- 
counting, and contracting for many of 
the maintenance and operating func- 
tions of the school system 

The report recommended unit con 
trol in contrast to the present situation 
of four statutory officers of the board 
The report also recommended that the 


board Operate as a committee of the 
whole rather than through the use of 


special standing committees. 
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PLEXOLINE-2° IM LAW SCHOOL'S MOOT COURTROOM. Suspended on 8” hangers, three rows of two lamp 
Day-Brite PLEXOLINE Slimline fixtures provide a high level of comfortable illumination. A supplementary row of 
PLEXOLINES keeps the front of the room well lighted. 





*Trade-mark registered. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
“COMFORT LIGHTS” CLASSROOMS WITH DAY-BRITE 


PLEXOLINE-4° IN LECTURE ROOM. In this large space DAY-BRITE TROFFERS IN LIBRARY. Long continuous rows 
with high ceiling, powerful four lamp PLEXOLINES are used to of recessed glass enclosed troffers lend an attractive, tailored 


guarantee uniform distribution of light. appearance; provide ample glare-free light for study. 


There are good reasons for the selection of Day-Brite lighting in so many universities, 

high schools and grade schools 

REASON NO. }: Better Performance. Expertly engineered, quality constructed, Day- 

Brite fixtures have earned the confidence of school officials and architects by their “DECIDEDLY BETTER 


matchless record in service. DAY sa °ang 3 
= 


REASON NO. 2: Better Investment. Because Day-Brite fixtures serve you longer and i 
cut maintenance costs, they represent the very most you can buy with your school Lighting Dries 
lighting funds. 
Compare Day-Brite... feel the difference... before you buy! Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., 
Toronto 6, Ontario. 
4103 


SEE YOUR ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR FOR THE COMPLETE DAY-BRITE QUALITY STORY 
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READER OPINION 
(Continued From Pape 10) 

time tower very high before me, with 
every tissue of them imbued with the 
warmth of heart of those people who 
afforded them to me 

I think J hear your voices, whisper 
ing, laughing and smiling, just as | 
did when I saw you 

With warmest 


sand thanks to you and your family, 


regards and thou 


and looking forward to hearing from 


you some time, humbly yours.— JIN 


rARO KATAOKA, cultural official, Inter 


a) 


Around 
Us 








= 











Cultural Relations Section 


Ministry of Education, Tokyo, 


national 
of, Lhe 
Japan 


New Attempts to Cut 
Vocational Funds 
Sirs 

Last spring (April 1954, p. 140) 
I wrote regarding the recommenda- 
tions of the director of the budget to 
cut federal funds for agricultural edu- 
cation in the public schools and to 
increase the funds for agricultural ex 








A Best Seller by 


4 ih ROLLA-HEAD 


ROLLACHEAD VENETIAN BLINDS 
iy 

Only venetian blinds give you complete light 
control, ventilation control and privacy control. 
Now, all this plus ROLLA-TEX, the longest 
lasting plastic tape ever engineered! Cuts clean- 
ing time and maintenance to the nub...a quick 
wipe keeps ROLLA-HEAD with ROLLA-TEX 


sparkling clean all over! 











ROLLA-TEX 


is stronger! Sunfast ! Waterproof! Stain resist- 
ant! Sheds dirt! Mildew proof! Tear resistant! 
Will not shrink or stretch. 12 colors to mix or 
match with 14 ROLLA-HEAD slat colors. 


Coser EASTERN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 


General Offices & Plant: 1601 Wicomico Street, Baltimore 30, Md. 


tension, which is conducted outside the 
schools. Fortunately, Congress saw the 
situation differently and comparable 
increases were given for both pro 
grams. 

Some are sull battling for the elimi 
nation of federal funds for vocational 
education. The latest to enter the lists 
is the committee on social legislation 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 
report, issued by the national chamber, 


In a 36 page printed 


it is held that “vocational education 
grants should be considered temporary 
in nature” and “the states should have 
full responsibility for these functions 
The report pays high tribute to voca 
tional education and argues that the 
states are so completely sold on it that 
they will gladly contribute the $26 
million currently coming from the fed 
eral government 

The report contends that federal 
appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion are insignificant and hence should 
be replaced by state appropriations. It 
also labels the federal appropriations 
to the land-grant colleges “insignifi- 
cant,” but says it would be satisfactory 
to continue them because they are in- 
significant. 

Almost 
elimination of federal funds for voca- 
tional education claims to be wildly 
enthusiastic about vocational education 


everyone advocating the 


and is sure that everyone else is equally 
enthusiastic, 

The fact is that vocational education 
in the public schools has become what 
it is through a system of local-state 
federal cooperation. To eliminate onc 
of the cooperating partners could pos- 
sibly ruin the entire structure that has 
been built in the last 37 years. This 
pattern of local-state-federal coopera 
tion in public education should be 
adapted and improved for extension to 
all public education, instead of being 
eliminated in the field of vocational 
education 

Every reduction in federal funds of 
any kind makes heavier the burden of 
the states and communities in financ 
ing the public schools. Schoolmen in 
every field should stand with the voca 
tional educators in fighting the oppo 
sition to federal aid to vocational 
education. The opposition is against 
all federal aid to education. If we lose 
the aid we have, the effort to obtain 


federal funds for any purpose will be 
made more difficult —H. M. HAMLIN, 
chairman, division of agricultural edu 
cation, University of Ulinoss. 


NEW YORK: 771 3rd Ave., Brooklyn 
PITTSBURGH, 208 Corey Ave., Braddock 
ATLANTA, 1486 Lokewood Ave. SE 
CANADA, TORONTO «+ MONTREAL ¢ VANCOUVER 
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Newport Catholic High 
School, Newport, Ky. Archi- 
tects: Betz & Bankemper, 
Covington. Contractor: John 
M. Hemmer Construction Co., 
Covington. Owner: Bishop 
William T. Mulloy, Diocese 
of Covington. 


Covington Catholic High 
School, Dixie Highway, Cov- 
ington. Architects: Betz & 
Bankemper, Covington. Con- 
tractor, H. W. Miller Con- 
struction Co., Inc., Covington, 
Owner: Bishop William T. 
Mulloy, Diocese of Covington. 


two young Kentucky architects chose 
galvanized steel windows for these schools 


The architects, Betz and Bankemper of Covington, 
had good reason for selecting Fenestra * Galvanized 
Intermediate Steel Windows for their two new 
Kentucky schools — which, through functional 
planning and simplicity of design, were construct- 
ed for $9.50 a square foot. They knew that Fenestra 
Windows are engineered and precision built to 
be rigid and rugged without excess bulk. As a 


result, the schools get more glass area and clear 


vision view per window opening. 

These windows also mean a big saving on 
maintenance costs. Because of their strength, you're 
assured of many more years of trouble-free service. 
And Fenestra Windows are available Super Hot-Dip 


Fenestra 


WINDOWS - HARDWARE - CASINGS - SCREENS 


Your need for windows that would give better school daylighting, 
protected ventilation and lower maintenance costs encouraged 
Us to develop today's Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows. 
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Galvanized—which means that you save thousands 
of dollars in painting costs every few years. 

Important from the standpoint of teachers and 
pupils are more daylight and better ventilation. Tilt- 
in vents bring in abundant fresh air, without drafts. 
Rain is shed outside. Other vents project out to form 
weather-protection canopies over their openings. 

If you have specific questions, call your Fenestra 
representative. He’s listed in the phone book 
yellow pages. 

Or if you'd like a copy of our authoritative 
booklet, Better Classroom Daylighting, write to 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. NS-12, 
3405 Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. a 


INTERMEDIATE 





STEEL WINDOWS 


P ETERSON see Fine Furniture Choice of nates 
Explosion Wrecks Oklahoma 


America’s Leading Schools 
High School; 45 Hurt 


@ For more than fifty years, school 
boards throughout the country have ALLEN. OKLA 


=: : k xp ( 
= chosen Peterson quality furniture. An cx} losion in 


—_ 


ee eee! - The Peterson staff of engineers con- 
. i tinuol research and experimental building and sent children hurtling 


= : work in collaboration with leading into the ceiling and through a brick 
ei i. sare : educators assures you of equipment k 
lade ig wall. One of the school officials 


the high school here wrecked the 


designed in keeping with modern 
teaching requirements. Your request reported that he was searching for a 
for free consultation and literature 


ip denied bln eiigution of enue. leak around a gas stove with a lighted 


match when, presumably, gas which 
had formed in the basement beneath 
the classroom in which he was look- 
ing ignited to cause the explosion 
At the time the explosion occurred 
there were 125 students in the build- 
ing; about 45 were injured seriously 
enough to require medical care. Stu 
dents were thrown up to the fiber 
board ceiling, and in some cases through 
: “aii it, by the force of the blast 
LABORATORY Bs All but one of the eight classrooms 
LIBRARY . 
VOCATIONAL 
AND 
HOME 
MAKING 


of the school were severely damaged, 
and windows were broken in all rooms 
However, there was no fire. Damage 
was estimated at $80,000 


Big Need Is Research 


LEONARD PETERSON ae | in Safety Education 


cas Galisaes dee. Chicago 14, Illinois CHICAGO.— Research, research, more 
research. This, the officers and mem- 
bers of the school and college section 
of the National Safety Congress admit 
is their No. 1 challenge. 

The school and college section at 
the 42d Annual Congress held here 
October 18 to 22 heard a detailed 
report of a recent survey of safety 
education, activities and needs. The 
survey was presented by Leslie R. Sil 
vernale, coordinator of driver educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, and 


The only Fence made y | Wayne P. Hughes, director of th< 


school and college division of the 


f KONIK 5 | us National Safety Council. An evaluation 
0 . stee of the survey was given by Lowell B 
Fisher of the University of Illinois, 
Continental Fence is made of Chain Link fence the fence vice president for schools and colleges 
Konik steel containing copper, for permanent protection of of the National Safety Council. 
nickel andchromium forgreater persons and property. Contact The opening lines of the survey re- 
rust resistance and for greater your nearest Continental sales port summarized the word received 
tensile strength. These extra office or write us at Kokomo for from 155 safety education supervisors 
features help make Continental free fence manual. “If a national organization wants to 
help improve school safety education, 


CONTINENTAL it can do so best by undertaking or 
sponsoring research. The research can 

STEEL CORPORATION @¢ KOKOMO, INDIANA be of any type and it can be related 
to any area of safety or safety educa- 
CONTINENTAL PRODUCERS OF Manufacturer's Wire in many sizes, tion, at any school level, or related to 
shapes, tempers and finishes, including Galvanized, 

KOK OTE, Flame-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, 

Liquor Finished, Bright, Lead Coated, and special wire. 


ALSO, Coated and Uncoated Steel Sheets, Nails, 
Continental Chain Link Fence, and other products. expressed by the school people them 





any aspect of administration. 
“The above is the outstanding fact 
shown by a study of school needs as 
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MANY’ HAPPY 


RETURNS" 


—that cut typing costs 


To return the carriage on an 
IBM Electric Typewriter, a typist 
merely touches the return key. 
Electricity does the rest. 


This simple operation—which the 
average typist performs 268,000 
times a year—requires 400 times 
less energy* than returning the 
carriage on a manual typewriter! 
Increased typing production—and 
a happier typing staff—result. 


TRACE MARK 


electric typewriters 


... less work per word 


*By actual mechanical! measurements 
of inch ounces of energy for the carriage 
return operation 
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NEWS 


selves. Thirty-one types of materials 
and services were defined. Four hun 
dred school peopl: with primary inter 
cst in safety were asked to determine 
where there are unfulfilled needs for 
cach service or material in 26 areas of 
education (driver 


wifety and = satety 


education, fire safety, physical educa 
Hon, and so forth): LO educational 
levels (clementary junior high teach 
cr education, and so forth); and. six 
arcas Of administration (instruction 
school liability, and so forsh) 

Not everyone was in complete agree 
ment as to juste what the safety super 
visors had in mind when they talked 
of “research.” But it probably meant 
that they wanted to know how effec 
tive certam imnstrucnional devices have 
been in actually changing atutudes and 
behavior 


bringing about sate particu 


larly on the part of school ae bovs 
ind yirls 


Thc school and College division il 
troduced an innovation in its confer 
cnce procedure this year: Two nights 
were set aside for consultation sessions 
with competent 


people in various 


fields of safety education, Visualized 
in advance as primarily a pe rsonal con 


sultative Situation, it scemed to develop 


TOWELS 


YEAR AFTER YEAR—YOUR BEST 
SCHOOL TOWEL BUY! 


and here's why—because McArthur’s Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
School Towels are made of the finest long staple, triple-twisted, 
two-ply yarns; full tape rib construction; heavy tape selvage edges; 
full 20° x 40" shrunk size; light weight for economical laundering, 
yet extra strong for extra strength—they’re good for 350 to 500 
launderings! Write today for complete information on McArthur 
Towels and the economical McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. M c A RT H [J it BARABOO; WIS. 


On some OCCASIONS INTO a Rroup discus- 
sion, but the approval of the partici- 
pants in either case was gratifying, 
conference planners said. Continuation 
of this conference procedure is antici 
pated for next year 

As 1s typical with conferences, more 
questions were raised than were an- 
swered, but the “special interest 
groups” set up as the core of the 
conference were valuable as a forum 
of Opinion on the many issues. Ques- 
tions that scem to pop up from yeat 
© year are these 

Docs a school safety patrol teach 
children to be overdependent? How 
do we balance protection and educa- 


What 


rules and regulations should be adopt- 


tion in our safety program? 
ed to govern loading and unloading 
of school buses? What teaching tech 
nics are best for influencing the habits 
and practices of children? What does 
environment have to do with = safe 
living? 

These and many other questions will 
still be around in October 1955 when 
the 44d Congress meets. In the mean- 
time, experimenting in safety educa- 
tion goes on with renewed vigor in 
research as demanded by the survey 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 


APPOINTED 
R. M. Eyman, 


director 





assistant 
of education tor 
the state of Ohio, 
to state superin 
tendency of pub 
lic instruction, 
succeeding Clyde ee 
Hissong, now a 

professor of education at Jowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Mr. Eyman served as superin 
tendent at Rushville and Pleasantville 
and for Fairfield County, Ohio, be 
fore joining the state department of 
education. 


Richard R. 


superintendent — at 


assistant 
N.J., to 


y iz 
superintendcency there, succeeding Paul 


Robinson, 
lrenton, 


Loser, effective February |. 

James B. Morrison to superintend 
ency of Union 29, Mechanic Falls, Me., 
succeeding Frank Drisko, who has r 
ured. 

Millard Z. Pond, 
project coordina 
tor, School-Com 
munity Develop 
ment Study, 
C.P.E.A., Ohio 
State University, 
to superintendency 


> Millard Z. Pond 
at. Bur lington, 


lowa. He succeeds the late R. FL. 
Bracewell. 

Harold J. Rankin, supervising prin 
cipal of the Mohawk Central School 
District, Mohawk, N.Y., to superin 
tendency at Medina, N.Y. 

Leon O. Smith to superintendency 
for Douglas County Schools, Omaha, 
Neb. Mr. Smith recently retired as 
assistant superintendent at Omaha, alter 
36 years. 

Forrest Rozzell, director of held sery 
ices Of the Arkansas Education Asso 
ciation, to executive secretary of the 
association, succeeding Hoyte R. Pyle, 
who has joined the teacher retirement 
system of Arkansas. 

David H. Patton, superimtendent at 
Syracuse, N.Y., to educational consult 
ant with the department of school sery 
ices and publications, Wesleyan Uni 
versity, Middletown, Conn. 

Doyle W. Ayers to superintendency 
at Casar, N.C., succeeding J. E. Bluff, 
who has resigned. 
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INDIVIDUAL 


Shiudort Desk 


AMERICAN DESK NO. 90 UNIT 














Ooaodno 











ovo 2 GO 





SO LIGHT, SO EASY to handle, 

so practical for multitude arrangements. 
Today, in American schools, the No. 90 
unit serves classes arranged for standard 


lecture procedures, placed together in any 





size group, lined around the room for 
discussion work, etc. This desk provides : 
fine, flat working areas and a wide, deep 
storage space. Top of maple or birch or 


plastic. Panels of steel; legs of tubular steel. 





= + PRACTICAL 
ai + ECONOMICAL 
cL + FLEXIBLE 


The No. 11 Standard Chair 
pictured to the left is the per- 
fect companion piece for 

the desk. Sizes for match- 
ing in each age group. 



















Ask your dealer for a demonstration of American Desk School Furniture h 





Amevican Desk 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY + TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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KYS-ITE 

molded plastic 
trays have up 
to 5 times the 
strength of 
ordinary plastics 


Practically indestructible and 
quiet, these lightweight, easy-to- 
handle trays are used by more and 
more of the country’s leading 
schools and colleges. Kys-ite trays 
won't shatter; they’re tough to 
chip or damage with even the 
roughest handling. Their smooth, 
hard finish is mar and scratch- 
resistant .. . and so easy to clean! 
Can be sterilized indefinitely with- 
out dimming their lustrous red or 
brown colors or warping. Avail- 
able in 10 sizes. 


BY THE MAKER OF 
KYS-ITE MOLDED PLASTIC TABLEWARE 





Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation, Dept. NS 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me further information on 
O Kys-ite Tableware (1) Kys-ite Trays 








DIED ...; 

Leslie Carter, former superintendent 
at Riceville, lowa. 

Armand J. Gerson, tormer 
superintendent at’ Philadelphia. 

Omar H. Bennett, 
tendent for Hamilton County, Ohio. 


associate 


former superin 
Charles Garrett, former superintend 
ent at Shenandoah and Fairfield, Iowa. 
Ray Short, former 
for Grayson County, Sherman, ‘Tex. 
John C. McGlade, 


superintendent in charge of secondary 


superintendent 


former deputy 


education, San Francisco. 


A. H. Brauer, 


Hubbard, lowa, tor the last six years. 


superintendent — at 


Carl Lawrence, 83, president emeritus 
of Northern State 
\berdeen, S.D. 

Orville C. Pratt, former superintend 
ent at Spokane, Wash 


‘Teachers ¢ ‘ollege, 





COMING EVENTS 





NOVEMBER 


29-Dec. 2. National School Service In 


stitute, Chicago 


DECEMBER 


27-29. National Council of Teachers of 


Mathematics, St. Louts 


FEBRUARY 


19-23. National Association of Second 
ary-School Principals, Atlantic City, N.J. 

24-26. American 
leges for Teacher Education, Chicago 

24-26. National School Boards Associa 
tion, St. Louis. 

26-March 2. Regional convention, Am 
erican Association of School Administrators, 
St. Louis. 

27. National School Public 
Association, regional conference, St 

28-March 2. American Educational Re- 
Association, regional meeting, St. 


Relations 
Louis. 


search 
Louis 


MARCH 


6-10 Association for 
Curriculum Development, Chicago 

12-16. Regional convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, Den 
ver. 

13. National 
Association, regional 


Supervision and 


Relations 
Denver 


School Public 
conterence, 

14. American Educational Research As 
sociation, regional meeting, Denver. 

16-19. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N.E.A., Chicago. 

31-April 2. Southeastern Association of 
School Business Officials, Birmingham, Ala. 


APRIL 
2-6. Regional convention, American As- 


| 
| land. 
3. National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, regional conference, Cleveland. 
4. American Educational Research Asso 
ciation, regional meeting, Cleveland 


Great Tablee 


live forever 








Shaker Table- 
Around 1820 





Association of Col- | 


| sociation of School Administrators, Cleve- | 


Griggs No. 1800 
Table with No 
740 Chairs 








Seating Lasts! 


Your Griggs Catalog gives details of all 
school furniture. Write for your copy today! 





Equipment 
Company 


BELTON, TEXAS 








54 HOURS WORK 
From a 40 Hour Week! 


au! 


single-unit 
photocopier 


Portable, Desk top 
SAVES 35% RETYPING TIME! 


It simplifies office procedures, solves all your 
copying problems in seconds, for pennies! 
Easy to operate, too. Write today for details. 
How to increase efficiency, 
decrease expense! 

CORMAC Industries, Inc. 

80 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. Dept. N 
brochure, price list and | 


Please rush free 
without obligation 


CORMAC Saves Money chart 
Name - 

Title 

Company 

ee nea <euitinptaiaitanin 
City_ eee 





Cormac PHOTOCOPIERS 
Copy Anything Instantly 
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THE BUSINESS OF RUNNING A SCHOOL CALLS FOR P-A-X - THE BUSINESS TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


oo cs v 
F \s hie yy } 


; ‘ 


4 
¢ 


a sound decision... 


P-A-X telephone communication will give you 
better school administration 


The business men on your school building committee will understand why you 
want P-A-X, the private “inside” telephone system. For thousands of business 
concerns use P-A-X to keep their organizations running smoothly, to eliminate 
confusion and delay. 

In the business of running a school, the P-A-X System helps every member 
pete imi neg of the staff to be more efficient. Quietly, quickly, without disturbance to classes, 
old or new buildings—runs to it completes the thousand-and-one contacts needed every day between school 
less than Ve of 1% of the cost administrators, office staff, faculty, maintenance and service departments. 
of the building. P-A-X is a system of regular telephones, separate from the public telephone 
In addition, since the school system. Dial-controlled, this telephone system provides direct, private commu- 
owns its P-A-X, there are no nication anywhere in the school, without delay. In addition, it offers “Auxiliary 
further costs beyond negligible : ay ‘ : 
i ee eda Services”’ to meet specific school needs. 

School administrators in growing numbers are specifying P-A-X Telephone 
Systems in their buildings—new or old. Write: Automatic Electric Sales Cor- 
poration, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


G PAX =- 


AUTOMATIC > ELECTRIC 


Added cost: 0.25% 
The cost of P-A-X for the aver- 
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UNEQUALED in APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY. 


and 


STRENGTH 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 
QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
_ PRESDWOOD, FIRE BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 
TUBULAR @ 
MAXIMUM STEEL LEGS =f. 
SEATING a 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


THE QUICKEST, EASIEST WAY TO SET-UP 


PLATFORMS, STAGES 


TOOTS 


Photo above illustrates a level plot 
form 32' wide and 16’ deep. Made 


5 units shown below 


INCREASE THE USE OF 
GYMNASIUMS, DINING 
ROOMS, AUDITORIUMS, 
CLASSROOMS, HALLS 


These handy, portable units are used 
for Speakers Platforms, as Stages for 
raised Speakers Tables, Demonstra- 
tions, Lectures, Entertainment, Con- 


LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR certs, Orchestras, Graduation, Cere- 
COMPACT STORAGE monials, Acts, Sports. The 8” and 16” 


high units are used to elevate teach- 
STACK IN SMALL SPACE 


ers desks and for classroom recitations. 
SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


Units have a standard 4’ x 8' top with 
heights of 8”, 16”, 24”, 32”, 40”. 
ON SET-UP, REMOVAL 
Write for Descriptive Folders 


Special units of other top sizes or 
heights can be made to order. 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2734 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 
ke ANLIF'ACTURE ; 


MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES) BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 


Herrick’s Versatility Means Greater 


CONVENIENCE FOR THE CHEF 


MODEL $S60B 
REACH-IN 


Henn Ch 


“STAINLESS STEEL 
REFRIGERATORS 


HERRICK Refrigerators are designed to help 
make the chef's work easier. For instance, the 
model above will accommodate 18 x 26” serving 
trays and bun pans. Smooth operating hardware, 
ball bearing hinges and adjustable latches permit 
faster Opening and closing of doors. Half-height 
doors save time and effort. Automatic door- 
switch lighting reduces manual labor. All com- 
partments are readily accessible. You'll increase 
the efficiency of your kitchen personnel with 
HERRICK Refrigerators. Write for the name of 
your nearest HERRICK supplier. Do it today! 


Also Available with White Enamel Finish 
TWO OTHER HERRICK MODELS 
THAT CHEFS WILL APPRECIATE 





MODEL 6888S 
Walk-in Cooler 


MODEL T5566 
Top-Mounted Reach-In 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
DEPT. N., COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL Ju/f-fev Davlight Wall at Green Hills School, 
Millbrae, California, faces a playground area. /u/-/lex was used for 


safety and economy. Architect: John Lyon Reid, San Francisco 


THESE WINDOWS ARE <3-TO-5 TIMES TOUGHER 


fhe fracturing effect of stall bovs on school windows is vreatly re- 
duced by Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass. This 4’-thick plate glass 
is heat tempered during manufacture to make it three-to-five times 
stronger than regular plate glass of the same thickness. It can stand 
severe shocks and blows. 

Tuf-flex is a wise investinent for windows on the playground side 
of your school. [t is largely tmimune to foul tips, wild pitches and in- 
completed forward passes It reduces both the danger and the replace- 
ment expense of broken windows. Consider 7uf-flex, too, if you have 
been having glass damage from vandalism 

Give Juf-flex the baseball test vourself. Compare its cost against 
repeated reglazing. Your L:Ocvk Glass Distributor wil gladly give vou 
five ts, and show Vou sample S ( all hana or write | iboboery “( Jwens Ford 


Glass Company, 608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio ‘R 


LOOK AT THIS TEST! Ihiis shows a hall pound ! ." diam.) steel ball 
being dropped on a piece of ye thick Juf/-fex froma height of ten feet and 
bouncing off without damaging the glass. If maximum impact resistance 


s reached, Juf-flex disintegrates into small, relatively harmless pieces, 


TUF-FLEX TEMPERED PLATE GLASS 


Made by LIBBEY» OWENS~- FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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How to save time and money copying 





TRANSCRIPTS, TEXTS, REPORTS, OR RECORDS 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 2219, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please send me the free booklets 
checked belou 

P344 on Transcopy Duplex 

P334 on Transcopy used with Portagraph 


feats 


Name 


Title 


Address 


City Zone State 


Mm ee SS ee ee 


Profit-Building IDEAS For Business 
‘es ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Use Remington Rand photocopying equipment and 
make clear, letter-perfect copies in seconds! 

Anyone in your office can operate the equipment 
without previous photographic experience. No 
darkroom is needed, You can expose and develop 
in ordinary lighting... right in your office, class- 
room, or library. It couldn’t be easier... more con- 
venient. And there’s no waiting for outside copying 
service or for typists who are busy with their 
regular work. 

So when transcripts or bulletins are needed in 
a hurry, copy the Remington Rand way. You'll 
combine speed with photographic accuracy 
climinate proofreading and correcting! 


Remington Rand offers you a wide choice of equipment 


RM, tates rae 
iG Bee ee ies 
€ 


1. SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX. It’s new, revolutionary! 
This single space-saving, time-saving machine gives you 
positive, ready-to-use photocopies within seconds. Handles 
originals up to 14'." wide, and any length. Exposes, prints, 
and develops in rapid-fire order. 


2. PORTAGRAPH and TRANSCOPY. These two units are the most 
economical you can buy. And, the most versatile! With 
Portagraph to expose and Transcopy to process, you can 
photocopy anything vou might conceivably want in less 
than a minute. Pages of bound library or music books, art- 
work, inflexible material, material needing longer exposure 

in short, everything you can’t do with a single machine, 
as well as everything you can. You get copies faster...and 
on white or colored papers, too. For information about our 
full line of Transcopy equipment, check coupon. 
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Whats Flew FOR SCHOOLS 





DECEMBER 1954 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 148. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Acoustical Tile 
of Fissured Woodfiber 


Fissured Woodtiber 


tical Tile combines beauty W ith economl 


leorestone \coous 


cal cost. It is made of fissured woodfiber 
The 
irregular, random fissures provide beauty 
with treatment. It 


with the appearance ol travertine, 


effective acoustical 
has a square edge, resulting in a ceiling 
with a textured 


installation uniform, 


tone. It is also made with a_ beveled 
edge for installations where a definite 
tile pattern is desired. 

The soft, warm tone of Forestone Tile 
provides a light-reflective surface which 
has a flame resistant finish. ‘The finish 
is washable and smudges or ordinary 
dirt may be removed with a damp cloth 
or sponge. No special finish is required 
but it may 
without appreciable loss of efficiency. 
Forestone is manufactured in 12 by 12 
inch units, °4 inch thick. Simpson Log- 
ging Company, 1010 White Bldg., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


For more details circle #256 on mailing card 


on Forestone be repainted 


Floor Finish 
Is Wax-Free 

A water based dispersion of resins, 
including synthetic co-polymer resins, 1 
offered for protection and beautification 
of asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber, vinyl 
and sealed wood floors. Known as 
Stride, the product contains no wax, 
petroleum or other organic solvents, al 
though it is designed for the same uses 
as Water emulsion waxes. 


to all types ol Hooring, requires no bufl 


It is harmless 
ing and can be readily removed by 
Vestal De Waxer alter EXCessive¢ buildup. 
Stride develops complete Water resistance 
in three to four days and can be patched 
trathie lanes without 
showing lap marks. Vestal, Inc., 4963 
Manchester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


For more details circle #257 on mailing card 


in worn spots or 
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Versatile Fixture 
for Indirect or Direct Downlight 

A new approach to cove lighting 1s 
offered in the “2-in-1” Grate Lite Cove 
and Bracket Fixture. It is designed for 
use as a cove indirect or a direct down 
light and mounts either way without 
extra hardware or any change in the fix 
ture. High efficiency is achieved as the 
fixture beams 80 per cent of the light 
directly upward and outward, the bal 
ance of light being beamed down to 
brighten side walls. When 
downlight the distribution ts reversed. 

The Guth louver-diffuser 
shielding in the 45 by 90 deyree zones. 
The movement of air through the open 
cubes helps to keep the fixture clean 


used as a 


provides 


and it 1s easily cleaned when necessary. 
The Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Wash- 
ington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


For more details circle #258 on mailing card 


Educational Kits 
Teach by Doing 


A series of educational kits has been 
developed for elementary school science 
teaching. Called “American Industry” 
Educational Hobby Kats, each unit cos 
ers one subject, with material permitting 
the pupil to make or use equipment 
which helps him to learn the basic tacts 
in that field. Each kit is prepared by a 
leading industrial firm in collaboration 
with the Museum of Science and Indus 
try in Chicago, and includes a well-illus 
trated book written by leading scientists 
and educators im each field, prepared 
under the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

The Weather Kit 


developed by Taylor Instrument Com 


direction of 
illustrated was 


It permits pupils to forecast 
conditions with 


panies, 


weather instruments 


(Continued on page 122) 


they build themselves. Dials, gauges and 
scales required for all of the instruments 
are cut from a sheet of anodized alumi 
hum with ordinary scissors. A compass 
is assembled, cloud formations are deter 
mined by a cloud chart, and a jointed 
pole with suspended plumb bob is assem 
bled and used tor determining the di 
rection and clouds, Other 
equipment in the kit teaches use of the 
hygrometer, thermometer, barometer and 
other 


speed ot 


instruments. 

The first five kits in the series cover 
the helds of electronics, optics, geology, 
weather and gems. They provide valu 
able teaching aids in the school or in 
the home. The program: is coordinated 
by Industrial America, Inc., with kits 
distributed by Central Scientific Co., 
1700 Irving Park Rd., Chicago 13. 


For more details circle #259 on mailing card 


Straw Dispenser 

Fulfills Sanitary Requirements 
Straws are emptied into the Duplex 

Straw Dispenser without being handled 

and are dispensed one at a time trom 

each side of the unit. They are 

pletely covered, even on the ends, in the 


com 
dispenser. The “magic-touch” dispens 
ing principle eliminates jamming and 
makes 
and easy. 

The all 


cleaned and kept sanitary. It disassem 


straw dispensing fast, accurate 


stainless steel unit is easily 
bles in seconds and is as quickly re-as 
sembled after cleaning. One model holds 
a full carton of 64 inch milk or ®! 

inch standard straws. A second model 
holds 8! The dis 


penser has a sell base for table or counter 


inch jumbo straws. 


use, operates economically, eliminates 


wrapper nuisance and is designed to 
comply with all salitary requirements, 
Duplex Straw Dispenser Co., SIL N. 
La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 4%, Calif. 


For more details circle 3£260 on mailing card 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Ten Key Adding Machine 
in Burroughs Line 
Phe utmost in sumphaty in design and 
the new Bur 
Adding Ma 
than tive 
and 


offered mn 
Key ble 


the re ult Ol more 


eration 
rough len 


chan It 4s 


hd | 
tri 
years of research and engineering 
marks the entry of Burroughs Corpora 


I he 


design with a low, 


tion into the ten key field, machine 


ultra mode moun 


lurable cast aluminum case finished an 


wo tone amber Pray part, s¢ rentitically 
It is 
addition 


Ihe 


oOn.y 


blended to eliminate reflected glare 


desiyned for touch hnyeriny 


vith maximum operating contort 
pan ot a hand easily covers not 
the adding keys but all electrically oper 


well. ‘The 


inches im size, 


ited control keys as machine 


is 13 by 84 by 7 has ex 
ceptionally quiet operation and features 
cord and durable 
transparent plastu off blade. Bur 


roughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 
Bas 


details 


i detachable electric 


tear 


more circle #261 on mailing card 


Auditorium Seats 

Give Added Convenience 
New the ¢ 

Company is the 


auditoriums 


Iquipment 
“Push Back” 


theaters. 


with Tipps 
line of 
chairs hor and 
\dapted to any auditorium seating plan, 


the Push Back 


to or evress trom a row of seats without 


chairs permit myress 


cleaner or the job done better, faster . . 


seal 


[he 


a slight 


ssity tor others to rise, 
backw ard wath 


movement, creating enough aisle Space 


the nece 


moves body 


lor movement in and out of the row. 
Manutacturing and distribution of the 
seats Was purchased from the Kroehles 
Company. Griggs Equipment Co., Box 


630, Belton, Tex. 


For more details circle #262 on mailing card 


Reelband Protects 
Film and Tape 

The Pro-Tex “Vinylband” is a reel 
band with finger up fastener designed 
to keep 16 mm. motion picture film of 


(Continued on page 126) 


any length neatly and tightly wound. 
The edge and sprocket holes of film 
are protected in shipment due to the 
rigidity and slightly oversize width of 
the band. Vinylband is flexible, even at 
low temperatures, and can be marked 
with title and reel numbers. 

Magnetic tape is protected with the 
new Pro-Tex ‘reel clip which snaps into 
place without picking up the reel. It 
keeps tape or § mm. motion picture film 
wound tghtly and smoothly. [tis made 
of non-magnetic metal and has space tor 
reel data and identification. Pro-Tex 
Reel Band Company, 241 Film Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


For more details circle #263 on mailing card 


Metul Protective System 
Prevents Rust 

The preservation and decoration of 
and non ferrous metals are 
with the new Bar-Ox Metal 
System. Bar-Ox is easy 


iron, steel 
al hieved 

Protective \ lo 
apply by brush, spray or roller. It dries 
quickly to a hard, tough, water-imper 
meable film with a full-gloss effect which 
holds. The coating is resistant to sun 
and weather, to moisture and to fumes 
in the atmosphere. It is available in 
colors and in black and white. Truscon 
Laboratories, Caniff and G.T.R.R., De- 


troit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle #264 on mailing card 


WAY TO JUDGE A MAINTENANCE 


MACHINE IS BY 


Porfounomce!* 


* & & Compare POINT-FOR-POINT AND SEE 
WHY AMERICAN IS YOUR See Bug / 


Hundreds of cost-conscious maintenance experts working for some of the largest 
industries in the nation use American DeLuxe because actual performance has proved it to 
be the finest all-purpose heavy-duty floor maintenance machine on the market. 

You, too, can save time, labor and money with American! No floor has ever been 


. than when American equipment and fla@r main- 


tenance supplies are used. Complete line . . . finest quality for every type of flg@e job . . . 
backed by 50-year-old company with sales and service near you in all prateipal cities. 


NATION-WIDE 
SERVICE 


AMERICAN 


Performance Proved Machines + 
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FREE Consultation on your Floor Problems,” © 


At no cost or obligation 
to you, let one of our 
friendly floor maintenance 
experts call and survey | 
your floors and cleaning 
methods. He'll be glad | 
to show you how 
American equipment | 
and floor mainte- 
nance supplies can | 
save time, labor 
and money on | Deluxe 


future maintenance. Maintenance 


&3 
ALM 13 
Maintenance Pick-up 


[ The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Send latest catalog on the following: 


5s 
Seals, 


Water 
Fishes 


OS. 


Oo Wet or Dry 
Vacuum 





In the 
Winston- 
Salem,N.G 
area, Jack R, 
Ritz, American 
distributor, is| 
your floor 


consultant. 


Name 


| (0 Please arrange for Free Consultation on my floor problems. 
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After two years of service in the Fastern Air Lines’ 
Miami terminal, the Terraflex floor has proved its durability 


looks colorfully new ... 


and reduced cleaning and maintenance time 


Johns-Manville Terraflex Vinyl Floor Tile provides maximum wear 
with minimum care in Eastern Air Lines’ new passenger terminal 


4 A million or more people use the Miami terminal of 
Eastern Air Lines each year. To meet the vigorous 
demands of this heavy traffic, Eastern selected 
Johns-Manville Terraflex Viny! Tile flooring. 


J-M Terraflex" is a flooring of time- 
proved superiority. Made of vinyl 
and asbestos it is exceptionally 
tough and resistant to traffic . . . de- 
fies grease, oil, strong soaps and 
mild acids. 

Terraflex can reduce maintenance 
costs one half. In actual use, tests 


showed Terraflex maintenance ex- 
pense to be approximately 50% less 
than that of the next most econom- 
ically maintained resilient flooring. 
Its nonporous surface requires no 
damp mopping 
keeps it clean and bright... frequent 


hard scrubbing... 


waxing is eliminated. Through years 


of economical service Terraflex pays 
for itself. 

Available ina large range of strik- 
ing colors, Terraflex is ideal for 
restaurants, public areas, schools, 
hospitals. 

Specify J-M Terraflex whenever 
your plans call for resilient flooring. 
Its long-wearing beauty and long- 
time economy provide a maximum 
of reliable floor service. For infor- 
mation write Johns-Manville, Box 
158, New York 16, N. Y. 


JM Johns-Manville 
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Unsurpassed Educational Tool , 
CENTRAL CONTROL ALL-FACILITY 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 


peat 
OT, 


senee COOdTAETENTIINT, 


2) 


VERSATILE DUAL-CHANNEL SYSTEM 


Here, at minimum cost, is the complete answer to 
administrative problems. This All-Facility Console 
distributes administrative information instantly for up 
to a total of 40 classrooms; feeds microphone, radio 
and phono programs to any or all rooms, and provides 
2-way conversation between any room and central 
control Console. Includes every modern feature to 
enhance instruction and improve administration 


Your choice of every desirable program facility 


éh SWITCH PANEL 


Selects any or all rooms (available 
with up to 40 room capacity). Dis- 
tributes any 2 programs, selects com 
munication and room-return 


@ Procram pane 
Selects and distributes any of 2 mi- 
crophones (one at Console and one 
remote), Radio or Phonograph 


© Ati-cace switcn 
An Emergency and Ali-Call fea- 
ture-instantly connects all rooms 
to receive programs or instructions 


@ Fm-am ravio 


Selects any radio program on the 
complete FM band or the entire AM 
standard Broadcast band for distri- 
bution to any or all rooms 


@ intercom 


This panel serves as the second pro 
gram panel and as the intercom 
panel permitting 2-way conversation 
with any room 


© RECORD CHANGER 


Highest quality Automatic Changer 
plays records of all sizes and all 
speeds 


This System is also available in $114 Consolette 
model, less desk. Write for full descriptive details 
covering these quality-built, ultra-modern systems. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 


3515-N West Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


-—<—seaee eee et 





Far-Sighted Choice for 
Sound Planning 








EST. 1826 


TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Diviston 
Menominee, Michigan. 














FIGHT POLIO! 


TREATMENT 


VACCINE 








Join the | 
MARCH OF DIMES 


Tanuan Af 3 4 
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NIBROC TOWELS are In a class by themselves 


when it comes to savings! 


They’re Time-Saving—Nibroc tow- 
els are ultra absorbent —dry drier, 


faster! 
Towel-Saving — one does the job! 


Maintenance-Saving — Nibroc de- 
luxe, heavy-gauged steel cabinets are 
specially designed for long, trouble- 
free use, and to hold 50% more tow- 
els to reduce cost of servicing. 


Money-Saving — Actual case histo- 
ries prove Nibroc Towels go further, 
last longer. 
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Specify Nibroc towels —they are 
designed for every school need — in 
white or natural shades — for wash- 
room and shower bath use. 


New Sofwite and Softan Toilet 
Tissue. Costs no more than ordinary 
tissue yet is softer, stronger, because 
“NIBROCRAFTED.”* For additional 
savings order towels and toilet tissue 
together. See your classified directory 
‘A unique combination of fibres, exclusive 


with Brown Company, produced after years 
of research. 


for nearest Nibroc dealer. Or, write 
us at Boston — Department YN-12 
for samples. 


BROWN fg 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 





CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Fluorescent Fixture 
Lights Chalkboard 


Designed for the supplementary light 
the Chalk boarder 
which is 


my Ol vertu il surfaces 


fluorescent fixture 


ind quickly adapted to 


Ss a rit 
! ! 
CASHY Ih talled 

| 


meet specific lighting requirements. It 


wovides excellent vertical lighting ol 
chalkboard . bulletin boards 
The reflector 
hiclding and apertures in the 


the reflector 


and sunilar 


ica yay ln rotated lor 


proper 


lop ol permit a solt up 


lighting to reduce the contrast: between 


the unit and the lighted area below 
Ihe 


Sculra tom 


finished in vray 


reflector 


Chalkboarder is 


\ with alumunum 


The inner reflecting surface is finished 
mn White Baked 
Smitheraft’ Lighting Division, Chelsea 


50, Mass. 


For more details circle 


Supercoat enamel. 


#265 on mailing card 


Convector Radiators 
in Herman Nelson Line 

Seamless copper tubes, mechanically 
expanded into aluminum fins, form the 
lightweight heating elements in the new 
line of convector radiators added to the 
Herman Nelson heating and venulating 
They are designed especially 
for economical, responsive heating opera- 
tion. Tubes are permanently joined to 


produc ts. 


copper headers with a high temperature 
heat transfer 


new convector-radiators are avail 


solder, for maximum 

The 
able with tappings for two-pipe steam, 
two-pipe hot water and one-pipe steam 
heating systems. Heavy gauge steel cab 
inets with rounded corners are designed 
for free-standing and semt-recessed in 
stallation. The are offered in four 
depths, eleven lengths and three heights, 
to fit every need. American Air Filter 
Co., Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 


For more details circle 2266 on mailing card 


units 


Single Unit Compressor 
for Airbrush 
Oil-free air is delivered under pres 
ures automatically controlled and rany 
ny irom one to 60 pounds with the 


unit airbrush COM Pressor 


new, single 


recently introduced. It 1s designed to 
meet air pressure requirements ol schools 


The 
(Continued on page 130) 


and other institutions, unit) 1s 





FD-60 


controlled. 


ceed Sees | | 


HOME | |VISITOR 


73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa 





FAIR PLAY 


SCOREBOARDS 


This Basketball scoreboard combines clock-type timekeeping 
with easy-to-read Figurgram scoring, all automatic, quick and easily 


FF-1S 
design 
necessary for fast, accu 
rate 
athletic event there is a 
Fair 
fit your needs 
your free copy today of 
“What's the 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO., 


a“ oa cr “ ~ 
a 


Combines speed, 


and ruggedness 


scoring For 


any 


Play scoreboard to 
Write for 


Score." 


| c 








readily portable and can be used in art 
classes, auditoriums and other areas. 
Paasche Airbrush Company, 1909 Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 


For more details circle 4267 on mailing card 


Electric Hand Dryer 
Is Semi-Recessed 

Faster drying with an improved heat 
ing element are offered in the improved 
Sani-Dri electric hand dryer for semi 
recessed installation. A 
breaker, which shuts off the heating 
element when a hand is placed on. the 
air intake or nozzle, prevents damage 
but automatically makes contact when 
the The improved 


starting and 


new circuit 


hand is removed. 


switch is easy to operate 


provides instant starting. The new sim 


plified timing device shuts the machine 
off automatically. The Chicago Hard- 
ware Foundry Co., North Chicago, III. 


For more details circle 4268 on mailing card 


CONNOR 


forest products since 1872 


“LAYTITE” =" FLOORING 


Blocks, Continuous or Regular 
Strip, and Slats 
Mixed cars or trucks 
I aiuVeWme lxele(-<Mmelite Migele(-Mulela te, 
Our Specialty —“School Gym” Grade 


CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO. 


P. O. BOX 810-A, WAUSAU, WIS. 
Phone No. 2-2091 
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delight to teach on... 
a new kind of electric typewriter 


You and how you teach helped determine the design of the 
new Royal Electric. 

It was engineered with you and your pupils in mind. Here 
are its five chief advantages: 
Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the touch ts 
smoother and more responsive than that found on any elec- 
tric typewriter yet designed. It is faster yet completely under 
the typist’s control. 
Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal's new Quiet Re- 
turn Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and fastest of 
any in the field. Carriage return technique is consequently 
simplitied and speeded up. 
Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore ... make hyphens . 
space backwards or forwards automatically 


QYAL 


STANDARD e ELECTRIC e PORTABLE 
Roytype Business Supplies 


just by holding 
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down the right key. The pupil can’t make a mistake, because 
these repeat keys are independent of the regular keys 


Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in the line, she just 
touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces up on the 
sheet as needed without returning the carriage to the original 


margin. Increased production results. 


Line Meter. 
completely dependable. Takes almost no time to teach its use 


This page-end indicator is simple to set and 


CLIP COUPON! 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., School Department 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration of the 


new Royal Electric in my classes without obligation 


Name 
School 


City 








MAKE 

QUICK WORK 
OF 
SCHOOLROOM 
DIRT 


Pek | 


SEND 
COUPON BELOW 





Cleaner schools mean healthier children .. . 
and that's where Spencer's powerful portable vacuum 
cleaners prove their worth. With Spencer's extra vacuum 
power, a janitor can clean a classroom thoroughly in 10 
minutes ... 12 rooms in two hours. Special Spencer tools 
for reaching high places, tops of pipes, mouldings, and 
for cleaning erasers, radiators, venetian blinds, etc., allow 
custodians to do a better job in much less time. Spencer's 
wet pick-up is especially valuable when accidents happen. 
To get all the dirt — all the time — with less effort for 
the operator, choose a Spencer. 


SPENCER 


MARTFORO 


ADDRESS 
DEPT. NS 


Please send me my copy of THE BEST WAY TO CLEAN 
YOUR SCHOOL. 

Name 

Street & No. 

City & State 


osPps4 
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BE SURE 


with 
yy Finest 


LOW COST 


ATTRACTIVE 


DURABLE Ne. 60 BAKELITE 


BOSTON INKWELL 


SQuirES INKWELL CO. 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 








“Fold-away 
Steel Rack” 


Meet a dozen everyday 
school needs—in auditor- 
iums, laboratories, gyms, 
cafeteria, shop, classrooms, 
library, etc. Goes anywhere. 
Set up in minute without 
tools. Stores away like fold- 
ing chair when not in use 
Holds wraps, gowns, ath- 
letic gear, band uniforms, 
choir robes, etc., in a com- 
pact and orderly manner. Rail can be placed at 3 
different heights to accommodate different age groups, 
long robes, etc. Lifetime construction—welded heavy 
gauge box and “U”’ form 
sections; baked gray en- 
amel finish. 4 ft. single 
faced unit takes 24 coat 
hangers; 4 ft. double faced 
unit 48. Three foot units 
also available. 








Se Capacity can be 
doubled by using 
snap over coat hooks 











Write for Bulletin CT25 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. | 


“The Coat Rack People” 
1121 West 37th Street ° CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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Freeport Junior High School. Freeport, Illinois, equipped with 984 full upholstered Bodiform chairs 
Superintendent: B, F. Shafer. Architects: Childs & Smith. Chicago 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


An impressive service to school and communit y 


The luxurious, sustained comfort and mateh- appreciation. Automatic, uniform-ftolding, 
less beauty of these chairs will stimulate silent, 94 safetyv-fold seat action allows more 
attendance at auditorium programs— and help passing and sweeping room. Full-fabrie up 
build community interest in all your school’s holstery compensates acoustically for seat 
activities vacancies. Practical planning assistance 

Finest seientifie construction insures re- gladly supphed by American Seating Engi- 


laxed sitting, maximum attentiveness and neers. Write for information. 


Ip eaaaieak inate American Sealing Company 


nance and durability are 


assured by American WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Se ° eng @ ow 

eating engineering. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Also available with fold Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating 


ing tablet-arm. FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Mat & Hew ».. 


Improved Tissue 
Has New Names 

Nibroc 
nially improved in texture and quality 
offered as Sotwite No. 10 
No. 10 is a 


single ply toilet tissue with extra 


1 


toilet tissues ‘ Decn mate 


and are 
and Softan. 


now 
Sotwitk snowy 
white, 
soft texture that is strong and absorbent. 
It is supplied in 1000 sheet rolls. Softan 
is the same extra-strong, 
tissue but 1s 
tral beige color. It is supplied in L000 
and 1500 sheet rolls. Brown Company, 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


For more details circle 22269 on mailing card 


solt, absorbent 


offered in economical neu 


Hot-Food Servers 
Keep Food Flavorful 

Food cooked in advance and_ placed 
in the drawers of the new ‘Toastmaster 
Hot Food Server is kept fresh and flavor 
ful for hours without losing Its appetiz 
ing Circulation of air ts 
provided around all sides in the unique 
proper 


App arance, 


drawer construction to assure 
temperature throughout. Recessed ther 
mostat control and cool Bakelite handles 
provide an attractive appearance without 
protrusions Which might catch uniforms 
or aprons. The can 
to keep all foods at the exact temperature 
required, whether hot or cold. Humidity 


controls are easily set for the desired at 


thermostat be set 


mosphere and an individual control tor 


each drawer allows storage of various 
types of food requiring differing degrees 
of mozssture, 

[Drawers the 
insertion and removal of pans. They are 


designed to hold 12 by 20 inch No. 200 


open all way for easy 


inches deep and 22Y, 


Drawers 


pans and are 5! 
by 13! 
drawer 
cleaning. Both exterior and interior are 
of stainless steel for sanitation and easy 
insulation 


inches in size. and 


covers are easily removed for 


maintenance and Fiberglas 
prevents heat losses. The new De Luxe 
Hot-Food available in three 


(Continued on page 132) 


Server 1s 


small, medium and 
To ensure correct 
server, an instruction 


new models to fit 
large requirements. 
operation of the 
tray is conveniently located at the top 
of the unit, providing a ready reference 
chart of proper operating 
Included is a complete list of food with 


Instructions 


recommended temperature and humidity 
Toastmaster 
Electric Co., 


best results. 
McGraw 


settings tor 
Products Div., 
Elgin, Il. 


For more details circle 4270 on mailing card. 


Band Director's Stand 
Has Folio Cabinet 

The No. 38 Band Director’s Cabinet 
has a 6-inch additional height adjustment 
for convenience and to facilitate the use 
of a podium, It is combined with a 
sturdy portable all steel cabinet mounted 
on 3 inch ball bearing casters. Two folio 
doors open to the orchestra side, un 
exposed to the audience. The cabinet 
has two tiers of 25 shelves each, 13 by 
15 inches, to hold 50 individual folios 
of music. A lamp with bracket ts an in 
tegral part of the unit. 

Developed in cooperation with music 
department heads, the combination stand 
and cabinet has light brown hammerloid 
finish. Smith System Heating Co., Spe- 
cial Equipment Div., 212 Ontario St. 
S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


For more details circle #271 on mailing card 


The definite superiority of the IRWIN 
UNI-DESK exemplifies the comprehensive 


torium requirement. To make your budget 
do maximum duty write for the IRWIN 


wand design and sound construction character- 
istic of the entire IRWIN line which in- 
cludes seating for every school and audi- 


ONLY THE IRWIN UNI-D 
ALL these IMPORTANT FEATU 


ONE PIECE DESK TOP 
G-E TEXTOLITE DESK TOP 
ONE PIECE FORMED STEEL BOOK BOX 





OUTSIDE ROLL ON BOOK BOX EDGES 


catalog, NOW. 


VIDES 
PARE 


— 


CONVEX EMBOSSING ON BOOK BOX BOTTOM 


BOOK BOX AND CHAIR ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT 


LONGITUDINAL FRAME ADJUSTMENT 


CRADLE-FORM SEAT 


90 SWIVEL SEAT 


AUTOMATIC SELF-LEVELING DEVICE 


a HARDENED AND POLISHED RUBBER CUSHION GLIDES 


bas, SEATING bani cre eae 


’ 
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THIS IS 
THE SECRET OF 


BERGER’S revolutionary new 


handle-free Steel Locker 


The key is the handle! The key unlocks the door, and 
serves as a handle for opening it. The door pre-locks when 
key is removed, and locks automatically when shut. Stu- 
dents cannot “forget” to provide full-time locked protec- 
tion for books, clothing, equipment, and personal effects. 
The school administrator retains a master key. 





Berger’s exclusive Key-Control locker system completely 
eliminates all need for handle maintenance. Locker fronts 
are flush and smooth, with no noise-inviting projections. 
Berger offers school administrators and architects a com- 
plete planning and installation service, too. A service 
which supplies technical planning and engineering as- 
sistance, then assumes full responsibility for proper in- 
stallation. Berger service is complete... right down to 
the tightening of the final bolt. 

Look to Berger—world’s leader in lockers—for (1) ex- 
clusive Key-Control; (2) the largest selection of standard 
steel lockers; (3) service which helps you provide the 
most efficient school storage system. Write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Berger Manufacturing Division 
1054 Belden Avenue, Canton 5, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Whats Tew ... 


Three Cooking Compartments 
in Large Steam Unit 

The Modei 3ST-ASG Steam 
Cooker has three large cooking compart 


full 


Pressure 


ments, each designed to be used at 


cafeteria 
pans in each Market 
Forge Co., 25 Garvey St., Everett 49, 
Mass. 


For more details circle 2272 on mailing card 


and accommodates standard 


compartne nt 


Torque-Bar Operation 


apacity ol thirty pounds ol 
omipartinent has mdividual ce 
full 
by the 


dutomiatty cycle 


clock 


cooking 


heach compart 


proper working level for mv 


ind comlortable operation, 


boiler in the base of the unit provides 


upto 15 pounds steam press 
Ihe 


with 


COMP Artnent, unit os 


I appearance 


ind piping concealed. It 1s 


wide, 30 inches dee ~ and 60 








For over 20 years we have 
supplied the finest in equip- 
ment for the nation's play- 
ing courts, swimming pools 
parks and playgrounds. 


all valve ® 


ef Auto-Lok Aluminum Window 


ito-Lok Aluminum Awning 


1OW 
The wv 


available 


‘dow. 
brings in the 


oO Lok 


Win 
rque Bar 
all the 
j nciples of the 


The 


h T 


clains 


new 
bot 


exerting pressure 
> 


iny other vents, 
satically vy the 
operating 


lode! B torque bar assembly 


ed lor 


ClY 
food. Ih : 
mtrols with 


aca 
lor 
controlled 
ment is at 
we ethcient 
Phe 


Sallie 


tion with 


ure to each Window is 


and sizes 


| | ny 
streamlines types 
manttolds “abe 

OK 
18) mches 


1H he Ss high 


strength 


CON ealed 


smooth, 


maximum 
\uto-Lok Torque Bar Aluminum Awn 
available in 


power. 


as the 
Standard Window. 


poration, North Miami, Fla. 
For more details circle 


and the 


sill. 


in the 


sings have been eliminated 


« lean appear 


udman Power-Light Oper 
rin either over the sill or angle type 
stvles provides smooth and easy opera 


The 


new 


the same 
Model \ Auto 
Ludman Cor- 


#273 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 134) 


For the BEST in 
Basketball Equipment 


Depend upon Recreation to equip 
basketball courts with the latest im- 
proved backboards. Illustrated, our 
newest design Swing-Up type, fully 
automatic, operated by enclosed 
safety worm gear winch. Choice of 
fan-shaped metal, plywood or glass 
bank, or rectangular bank in ply 
wood or glass. Line also includes 
wall-braced, suspended braced, 
wall-type swing-up, and portable 
frames and backboards. Standard 
on allis 6” extension of bank from 
supporting pipes, making action of 
ball clearly visible. Pipes are hot 
galvanized steel with malleable iron 
or brass fittings. Our engineering 
department is at your service to 
provide installations conforming to 
your specifications 


|! RECREATION vy nlgoored Con. 
| Anderson lattane 
| Please send me your FREE CATALOG 


Basketbal| 
Playground and Swimming Pool 


| 

| 

| Name 

| Address 


q City 


Heavy-Duty Thrower 

for Fast Snow Removal 
Fast handling of snow remova! around 
other 


new 


schools, hospitals and 


with 


colleges, 
institutions 1s possible the 


Champion heavy-duty) snow thrower. 
The new rotary-type machine has nearly 
twice the horsepower ot the Jari Junior 
for snow 
removal The 
itself at 60 yards a 
20 inch wide swath through hea 


prac ked or 


to clear away all types of snow quickly 


now thrower handling large 


jobs. Champion propels 
clearing a 


Vy, hard 


is designed 


munute, 


slushy snow. It 


and completely without stalling or clog 
| y g 


ging. Operation is simple and easy as 


it is self-propelled and needs only to 


be guided. The Champion has attach 
for year-round 
nance. Jari Products, Inc., 2938 Pillsbury 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


For more details circle 2274 on mailing 


mainte 


ments grounds 


card 


ALLIED’S 


best buys 


for schools 


FAMOUS ALLIED 
BUILDERS’ KITS 


6-in-1 Radio Lab Kit 
Amazingly instructive 
yuilds receiver, broad- 
caster, oscillator, sig- 
nal tracer, wave gener 
ator,etc, Withall parts 
tube, instructions 


835770. Only 


=. 


$8.25 


“Ranger AC-DC Radio Kit 
Popular 5 tube super 
het radio project kit 
Thousands used in 
shop training. Teaches 
radio construction 
Complete with cabinet 
83$735. Only $16.75 
Dozens of other fine 
Kits available. 


Knight PUSH-BUTTON 
Automatic Tape Recorder 


Judged “Best Buy’ among recording ex 
perts and educators. Features unique Push 
Button Keyboard for instant recording with 
remarkably faithful reproduction. Has 2 
speed dual-track recording mechanism and 
efficient erase system. Records up to 2 
hours on a single tape. For instant play 
back, just push a button; also has push 
button control of forward, reverse and stop 
functions. Records with excellent fidelity 
from microphone, radio or phonograph 
Plays back through built-in amplifier and 
high-quality speaker Simple to operate 
Compact, attractive. Complete with micro 
phone, 600-ft. reel of tape and take-up reel 
Shpg. wt., 29 lbs 

96 RX 675. KNIGHT Recorder. On/) 


¢> 308 PAGE 


$97.45 





eee oame 


1955 CATALOG 


Send for the leading buying guide to 
everything in electronics for the school 
Sound and Recording Apparatus, 
Training Kits, Lab instruments, Tools, 
Books, Electronic Parts, etc. Write for 
FREE copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 10-M-4 
Chicago 80, Ill. 
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Bu rroughs BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
\ SIMPLIFIES SCHOOL REPORTS 


- DAILY ae Modern administration demands reports that are 
STATEMENTS accurate and up to date. Old-fashioned methods 


: mean tedious totaling and proving of figures obtained 
Produced automatically 


; js from many sources. With the Burroughs Budgetary 
while posting Ledger 


Accounting Machine, latest: figures for accurate 
reports are available at a glance. Proved ledger bal- 


ances provide a true picture of any activity atany time. 


Balances shown on the Budget Ledger accounts are 


MONTHLY . quickly summarized on periodic reports. Informa- 
REPORTS tion is always complete. Budget totals and balances 
Prepared directly from are readily converted into factual reports which give 


current Ledger Balances administrators an accurate, current picture of activi- 
ties under their control. For full information or a 


demonstration call your local Burroughs office or 


write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan, 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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Whats Hlew ... 


Electronic Device 
Polices School-Area Traffic 
An audible alarm to help control the 
peed of traffic in critical school areas 1s 
electron device 
Audible Alarm 
installed at each 
W arming 
that the 


by a new 
Known as Zonealarm 
System, the de 
entrance to the speed ZONES, 


wovided 
} 

Vice 1s 
advise drive rs 


When the 


vehicles enter the 


Wns are set to 


ystcemn is in use, sipns are 


disregarded and zones 
il pecds in excess of those selected as 
off. 
are ex 
their 


peed, and pupils and other pedestrians 


ale, a short) siren is set 
Motorists 


ceeding speed limits and reduce 


Warhiny 


are warned that they 


ire alerted that vehicles are entermny the 
ul EXCESSIVE speeds. 

Zonealarm Audible Alarm Sy 
developed primarily to protect 
but can be used 

The 


JOM 
Thi 


ten Was 


Ipproac he § to hools 


in other critical areas. system) 1s 


rccurale and reliable simply in 


stalled and CT 
cally during pre-selected times only, and 


iced. It works automati 


required to operate it. 


71Z EL. 263rd. St, 


ho Manpower Is 
Zonealarm Corp., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


For more details circle #275 on mailing card 


Complete Sanitation 
Offered in Coved Sinks 


The Seco all-coved sinks, die 


new 


tamiped of 14 gauge stainless steel or 
yalvanized after fabrication, have every 
outside corner rounded and every inside 
corner coved for easy and complete clean 
ing. All bowls are one-piece, seamless, 
deep drawn tor ease of sanitation and are 
available in two standard sizes, 15 by 20 
or 20 by 22 inches. The sinks are 
fered in 24 models with integral drain 
number 


ol 


boards and bowls in a ol 
arrangements, Electric or pas heater can 
be furnished for sterilizing. Seco Co., 


Inc., 5206 S. 38th St., St. Louis 16, Mo. 


For more details circle 4276 on mailing card. 


Opaque Projector 
Formed With Attachment 


The Viewpaque is a new visual tool 
which transtorms any Viewlex slide or 
slide and filmstrip projector into a low 
cost Opaque projector in a moment. The 


Viewpaque attachment projects opaque 


(Continued on page 136) 


1. pw. “Ot @_ 


DRY HEAT 
FOOD TABLES 
ELIMINATE 
STEAM AND 
WATER PANS 
FOREVER 


Naco takes the nuisance out of food service 
No more scalding steam. No more bulky 
water pans to fill and clean. No more 
buckets to empty. This is Naco ‘‘dry’’ heat, 
and its the quick, clean, modern way to keep 
food hot and fresh with less shrinkage 

Each compartment is individually controlled 
by a hi-med-lo valve and separated by 

an insulated partition; body of table 


insulated with 34 


Fibreglass 


Food space is generous Operating cost 


uncommonly low. Quick and easy to clean 
Stainless steel or hammertone finish. Electric 
or gas units. Write today for literature 


ATLAS DIVISION 
National Cornice Works 
1323 Channing Street 

Los Angeles 21, California 


objects with bright clarity and brilliance, 
in full screen size. Any opaque item, 
such as stamps, coins, charts, snapshots, 
drawings, plans, flowers and practically 
any other item can be projected to audi 
ences, or used for close-up study of small 
detail or as a model tor drawings with 
a Viewlex projector using the new View- 
paque attachment. Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 
Queens Blvd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


For more details circle #277 on mailing card 


Electric Sets 
Have Automatic Start-Stop 

Relays necessary for unattended opera 
tion are included in the new automatic 
start-stop equipment now available 
the large V-type Cat Diesel Electric 
Sets. The initiating contacts close when 
the regular power source tails, lowing 
a magnetic starter switch to activate the 
starting motors from battery current. The 
transter 


on 


cycle continues until a_ load 
switch applies the load to the electric set 
within a few seconds after power failure. 

When regular power resumes, the load 
transfer switch starts the cycle to transter 
the load back automatically to the regu 
lar electrical Thus continuous 
power is ensured under all conditions. 
Satety signals are included in the ar 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


source, 


rangement. 


Peoria, Ill. 


For more details circle 2278 on mailing card 
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modern architectural beauty 


that could only be accomplished with 
CONCEALED door closers 


UNI-CHECKS and DUO-CHECKS 


for interior doors 


Send for your copy of the new 
condensed RIXSON catalog. 
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First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Glenview, Iilinois 
CHARLES DRAPER FAULKNER, Architect 


Here's startling simplicity 
isms Or protruding arms to mar the trim ! 
beautifully designed auditorium entrance 
RIXSON Uni-checks that s lentiy bring these 1 

doors to a gentle close are firmly embedde 

rigid floor out of sight and out of the w 1V 
where they cannot be tan pered with or aather 


dust or airt 


And, as many architects have learned, you pay no 
premium for the advantages of concealed closers 
for interior doors installed, RIXSON Uni-checks 


and Duo-checks really cost nO more 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 


9100 west belmont ave. + franklin park, ill. 





Whats Hlew ... 


Glazed Wall Tile 
Wow Cifered in Large Size 


\ new large sized glazed wall tle 1s 
The 9 by 6 by inch 
are of smooth glazed Mosaic 


now available 
zed tle 
Clay ‘Tile 


structure 


requiring lowest-cost sub 


and = providing — permanent 
hve iuly, sanitation and easy maintenance 


kitchen 


tile especially suited for walls in 


caleterias, laboratories, corri 
dors, hone CCONOTNICS TOOTS, lobbies and 


other areas which must be kept clean 


and withstand hard wear. 
Large Mosaic Glazed Wall Tile 
can be installed by either conventional or 


bed 


CXPCHsi Ve special trim shape * and. has 


and sanitary 


sized 


methods, no 


thin setuingy requires 


imteyral spacers lor unitorm close joints 
It is available in the tull range ol Mo 
saic Harmonitone-Matt and Bright Glaze 
colors. It can be combined with other 
Mosaic Clay Tile tor 
my durability and ease of maintenance 
The Mosaic Tile Company, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


For more details circle #279 on mailing card 


installations offer 


Teaching Aid 
Offered in C-Vue Boards 


Symbols or signs can be placed in 
any desired position on the C-Vue board 


aud will stick without the use of tacks, 


glue or staples. The C-Vue board ts 


SHOW YOUR COLORS! 
.». but fly the best! 


For schools 


materials 


hall, playing field. 


DETTRA FEATURES 

BULLDOG” BUNTING 
DURA.LITE’) NYLON 
GLORY GLOSS” 
State Flags 


Famous 
Long lasting 
Beautiful 
0.3 


lustrous 
Flags 
School Flags 


Decorations and Banners 


*eee ee 


Flag Accessories 





DETTRA FLAG COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. N, Oaks, Pennsylvania 


(Within sight of Valley Forge) 


DETTRA, flagmaker to the Na- 
tion for 50 years, offers American flags and 
State flags in a wide variety of styles, sizes and 
ideal for schoolroom, assembly 


DEALER OR WRITE DETTRA 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


constructed of Masonite, surfaced with 
the special *C-Vue flannel, framed in 
double 
by a strong, locking, metal easel. Three 


using 


lacquered wood and supported 


point rubber suspension permits 


on table desk without 
scratching. With the folded out 
ot the way, the board can be used in the 
chalk 

Six sheets of fuzzy-backed 
stock are provided with each kit. Four 
color 


the board or 


easel 


tray. 

symbol 
sheets have animated figures in 
and there are two blank sheets, permit 
ting the creation of special symbols by 
the In teaching, 
symbols and signs are placed on the 
board with a minimum 
ot effort. effective for 
teaching the concept of numbers, basic 
color recognition and other 


teacher or students. 


and removed 


The boards are 


arithmetic, 
elementary subjects, as well as for teach 
ing advanced subjects such as physics, 


(Continued on page 138) 


the like. 
C-Vue teaching boards are available in 
sizes 18 by 30 inches, 28 by 36 inches 


mathematics, navigation and 


and 36 by 48 inches. Carrying cases are 
available as accessories if desired. Chase 
Bag Company, 1500 S. Delaware Ave., 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


For more details circle #280 on mailing card 


Locking Device 
Makes Safe Scaffolding 

A new locking device developed tor 
use in scaffolding is an integral part ot 
the frame. It provides a built-in safety 
feature for joining and holding scaffold 
frames rigidly and firmly. The Tasco 
locking device and scaffold frame have 
been thoroughly tested and subjected to 
hard usage. The scaffold frame is made 
of steel or aluminum, depending upon 
use. 

The locking device permits a section 
of the scaffold to be folded for storage 
or for carrying to a new location, elimi 
nating the need for disassembling for 
moving through doorways or narrow 
passageways, When built up, the scaf- 
tolding can be mounted on casters for 
easy movement. Basic frames are manu 
factured in sections of varying lengths 
for speedy erection. The American Scaf- 
folding Co., 1815 Woodland N. E., War- 


ren, Ohio. 
For more details circle #281 on mailing card. 





Appe cites 


COSTS 


ASK YOUR 


EQUIPMENT, 


FOR 
DETAILED 


always 





1400 N Miriam: Ave 
Miami 32 


FURNISH your school lunchroom or church kitchen 
with colorful, unbreakable plastic dishes that build up 
cut down expenses. Their eye-appeal means 
appeute-appeal. Their longer life means much lower 
Less clatter 
nerves when clearing tables, washing and _ stacking. 
Light weight, too, for quicker and easier handling. 
And your choice of pastel colors! 

PLASTIC WARE 1s only one of the 50,000 items of 
FURNISHINGS, AND SUPPLIES 
sold by DON for faster and better food service. Ask 
for a DON salesman to call. He carries a complete 
line of items for your lunchroom or kitchen — yes, 
everything from ranges to napkins. And on ALL items 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Write Dept. 16, or visit our nearest Display Room 


epwarp DON « company 


that Last.. 
and Last.. 
and Last 


... and WILL 
stimulate the appetite! 


meaning less noise and frayed 





27 N Second St 
Minneapolis | 


2201S LaSalle St 
CHICAGO 16 
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THESE VIOLINS LOOK ALIKE... 


but what a difference in tone 


bs It takes a good eye to choose a 
violin made by Antonio Stradivari 

in 1709 from one that sells for 

a nominal sum. In the case 

of violins, the qual- 

ity is unseen 

... resonance 

of tone tells 

the difference 

in value. 


No. 68-264 
MASTERKEYED 


NATIONAL LOCK 
combination locks 


Many combination locks on the market are 
similar in appearance to National Lock shackle 
locks. In choosing locks or violins, it’s the 
unseen quality that tells the difference in value. 
National Locks may require a slightly higher 
investment, but such exceptional features as 
brass working parts, double steel case, extra- 
strong shackle, 3-number dialing, and sturdy 
construction throughout mean more depend- 
able locker security for a longer period of time. 
Write on your letterhead for free sample lock. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Rockford, Illinois © Lock Division 
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Folding Tables 


y HOWE | 


Howe folding tables are especially designed for comfortable 


seating and rugged wear. 
tically indestructible. 
take up minimum space when not in use. 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, 


' All steel chassis with retreating leg fold. Strong, 


They’re light, strong—and prac 
They fold smoothly and compactly-—— 


HOWE 
Square Leg Table 


All steel chassis. A brace at each leg for extra 
strength and a leg at each corner for engineering 
balance. Riveted and welded throughout. Choice 
of several different tops and sizes. 


New HOWE 
Pedestal Leg Table 


fool-proof lock with self-tightening principle. Two 
separate braces for each pair of legs. Braces are 
riveted to chassis. Choice of several different tops 
and sizes. 


| New HOWE Bench 
and Table Combination 


This revolutionary folding bench and table unit is ! 
a wonderful convenience for cafeteria, classroom | 
and many other uses. Converts quickly into a bench | 
with back rest, or a two tier ‘‘bleacher.’’ Folds | 
automatically and can be moved with ease. No more | 
lifting or lugging. It literally -‘‘floats’’ along. | 
Dimensions; Table—30" x 72’ x 27” high. Benches—9i/2" x 72” | 
x 16° high x 72" «x 382" high | 

| 

i 

| 


mei HOWE 


Folded position—17'/2”" 


INC. 


ONE PARK A‘/ENUE ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Whats Hlew ... 


Coin-Operated Vendor 
for Milk Distribution 








I he 
is a coin-operated bulk milk machine 
The 


is similar in operation to the model M1 


new Sunroc retrigerated vendor 


holding 40 quarts cabinet: model 
bulk milk dispenser offered by the com 
pany for cafeteria and lunch room use. 
The model MV-1 has a change maker, 
an automatic meteriny device, and serves 
the milk in a 
device activates the dispensing mechan 


paper cup. A 


metering 


ism and accurately records the number 
of drinks dispensed as it automatically 


milk level 


levery 


compensates for variation im 


as each cup is drawn. cup of 


milk dispensed 1s the Sanne measure 


The vendor provides a source of income 
or a quick means of dispensing milk at 
cost. Sunroc Refrigeration Company, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 


For more details circle 2282 on mailing card 


Improved Models 
for Efficient Dishwashing 

Several improvements have been made 
in two models of Jackson Dishwashers. 
Models LOA and 10M are basically alike 
except that Model 10A 1s designed tor 
automatic operation, Soth machines have 
stainless steel hoods and bases which re- 
ist. deterioration by harsh detergents. 
Wash jet pressure has been greatly in 
creased and the pressurized rinse tank 
utilizes static water 


pressure to ensure 


a heavy spray at the beginning of the 
rinse cycle. Wash and rinse thermometers 
are provided and a new built-in vacuum 
breaker 
water supply lines. 

Both models retain the Jackson fea 


hood 


prevents back siphonage into 


tures of revolving for straight 
through operation and thermostatically 
controlled immersion heater in the rinse 
a sealed timer and 
the 
model. Operating capacity of the new 
machines is 40 racks, 950 dishes or 1200 
glasses per hour. Jackson Products Co., 


3700 E. 93rd St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


For more details circle #283 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 140) 


reservoir, There 1S 


switch mechanism on automat 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Construction of selected Appalachian kiln-dried Beech. Desk 
units with mortise and pegged tenon; chairs with spiral- 


@ 


Manufacturers 


6 stupent 


It's a LIFETIME* STEEL DRAWING TABLE 


Basketball Net 
for Elementary Schools 

\ popular addition to school play 
grounds ana gymnasiums tor elementary 
pupils is offered in the Model JLK-3 
Little Kid Basketball Net. Made of cad- 
mium plated steel, as are the regulation 
Jayfro nets, the new model has been 
especially designed to tit all models of 
junior basketballs. The net can be used 
indoors and outdoors and 1s guaranteed 
not to scratch the ball. [t is constructed 
for years of use, to eliminate wear and 


tear and replacement problems, and to 
fit the needs of boys and girls in the six 
to twelve year age bracket. Jayfro Ath- 
letic Supply Co., P.O. Box 1065, New 


London, Conn. 
For more details circle 2284 on mailing card 


te? 
wy 


As 


i 
3-IN=] 
LIFETIME 
EFFICIENCY 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF! 
a BOARD 


of Lifetime 
Steel 

Blue Print 
Filing 
Cabinets, 
Drafting 
Tables 
Tracing 
Tables, etc 


STORAGE UNIT a TOOL STORAGE COMPARTMENT. 
Equipped with selected soft wood adjustable top; large 
oll-steel center drower; 6 master-keyed, individually 
locked tool drawers. Holds 6 boards up to 20° x 26 
Rigid welded steel construction stands up to abuse from 
the crowded classrooms it comfortably serves 

Baked hammertone grey enamel finish. 37 high. Many 
board sizes. Also available with stee! or hardwood tops 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


STACOR EQUIPMENT CO. 


477 Troy Avenue, Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


grooved dowels and rigidly glued corner blocks. In Natural, 
Warmtone, or School Brown. Line also includes Movable 
Chair Desks, Tables, and Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Also available with plastic surface. 


Write for name of authorized distributor in your state. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, Incorporated 


SILER CITY ~ NORTH CAROLINA 
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Moves air at 

speeds up to 

325 miles per 
hour 


A quarter turn quickly re- 
moves the Tornado motor unit 
for many other uses. All sizes 
are interchangeable. 


AS A PORTABLE 
SHOULDER VAC 


AS A SPRAYER 


Here’s a great New Tornado commercial vacuum cleaner with increased 
power that speeds-up cleaning while it does a better job. Pick up every- 
thing with your New Tornado—dirt, dust, liquids, oils, chips or debris 
without any bother of conversion. 


What’s more, your same Tornado can be used as: 
@ A portable shoulder type vac (3 A high capacity sprayer for 
insecticides 
2 A powerful portable electric @ A portable blower-sweeper 
blower for debris 
No matter what your cleaning problem is, if the job is being done with 
air, brushes, brooms or rags—you can do it faster and better with Tornado. 
The powerful new motor and other advanced design features ask no 
favors. Tornado is ready at all times to do the toughest, dirtiest jobs for 
hours and hours of constant duty. 
Write for an on-the-spot demonstration by a Tornado cleaning 
engineer. 
We can't begin to tell you all of the new, improved features of the New 
Tornado—but Bulletin 660 will—Write for it today. 


OREWER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5098 North Ravenswood Avenue ° Chicago 40 
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Whats Hew ... 


Product Literature 


@ Data on how to select the microscopes 
and accessories required by laboratory 
technicians, researchers and science edu 
cators 1s presented in a new Booklet 
D-185, “Bausch and Lomb Dynoptic 
Laboratory Microscopes,” published by 
Bausch Lomb, 635 St. Paul St., Roch 
ester, N. Y. The 28 page 
guide discusses all microscope needs. 
For more details circle 22285 on mailing card 


illustrated 


e “School Shops for Today and Tomor- 
row” is the title of a new 42 page booklet 
on planning of school workshops pub 
lished by the Delta Power Tool Division, 
Rockwell Manutacturing Co., 400 N, 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. The 
book includes plans chosen by five Amer 
ican leaders in the school field as winners 
in an international contest. It is intended 
as an aid to school planners mn expanding 
school shop facilities to meet the needs 
of increased The book re 
places an earher book on “How to Plan 
a School Workshop” and is said to be 
the only compilation of plans on this 


enrollment. 


phase of school planning concurring with 
thinking on the 
contains 25. sets 


professional 

subject. The booklet 
of plans with accompanying text, and 
is. listed at dollar with a lower 


charge to school planners and architects, 
For more details circle #286 on mailing card 


current 


one 


e A new catalog, “Index of Contemporary 
Design,” has been published by Knoll 
Associates, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. The 64 page book carries 132 
illustrations in four colors and presents 
the international collection of Knoll fur 
niture and textiles. The catalog is divided 
into four sections devoted to Chairs, 
Tables, Beds, Chests and Cabinets, and 


Textiles. 
For more details circle £287 on mailing card. 


e “How to Make Stairs and Walkways 
Safe” is the ttle of a booklet 
brought out by Wooster Products, Inc., 
Wooster, Ohio. The purpose of the book 
let is to acquaint building maintenance 
with the fundamentals of 
satety. Various 


new 


super visors 


stairway technics are 
described for repairing stairs and infor- 
mation is piven on how to make worn 
stairs like new in one day without inter 


ruption of trafic. 
For more details circle £288 on mailing card 


e \ 6% page catalog of “Equipment and 
Supplies for Early Childhood Education” 
has recently been announced by Child 
craft Equipment Co., Inc., 155 E, 23rd 
St., New York 10. The new publication 
serves the dual purpose of an educational 
supply source book as well as a textbook 
or practical guide for nursery, kinder 
garten and primary school play program 


mny. 
& 
For more details circle 7289 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 142) 


e Institutional Projection Screens are 
illustrated and described in a new Pocket 
Catalog issued by Radiant Manutfactur 
ing Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi 
cago 8. Included are helptul hints on 
how to choose projection screens, best 
projection surface and correct size tor 


projection screen, 
For more details circle 4290 on mailing card. 


e The American Automobile Associa 
tion, 1712 G St, N.W., Washington 6, 
1).C. has recently released an illustrated 
folder on “Driver Training Equipment.” 
The folder gives complete information 
on the various types of equipment used 
to test the student’s reaction time and 
vision. Teaching aids, driver evaluator 
tests and road training devices are also 


fully discussed and illustrated. 
For more details circle #291 on mailing card. 


e Air cleaning and control problems are 
discussed in a new bulletin recently re 
leased by Electro-air Cleaner Co., 1285 
Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. The 
answer to this problem has been found 
with the recent development of inexpen- 
sive electronic equipment capable of 
effectively eliminating air-borne contami 
nation. The new bulletin gives complete 
and detailed information on this equip- 
ment including construction features, 
specifications, dimensions and installation 
possibilities. 
For more details circle #292 on mailing card 


PLASTIC SCHOOL TOPS 
to your specifications 


eH 


-. by DUDLEY ends worry, 
‘; provides top locker security 


Team a schoolwide installation of Dudley P-570 or 
master-keyed locks with Dudley's unique master key, and troubles 


with locker control disappear 


Dudley's master key, cut by code, is difficult to duplicate by 
representative will show you how 


ordinary methods. A Dudley 


inexpensive it is to enjoy the safest locker control system ever 


developed 


Write for details 


the correct lock for every locking requirement 


P-570 


Master keyed 
combination 
with 

the SAFE 
Dudley Key 


S-540 


we'll include the Dudley catalog showing 


custom-fabricated 


of FORMICA and other decorative plastics 


CAFETERIA TABLE TOPS ¢ LIBRARY TABLE TOPS 


CLASS ROOM FURNITURE TOPS 


HOME ECONOMICS COUNTER & SINK TOPS 


$-540 


Master-keyed 
locker tock 


with speedy 


combination 
ina few 


seconds 


Write for 
CATALOG AND COLOR SAMPLES 


MEMBER of 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE INSTITUTE 


olmsow PLASTIC TOPS INC. 


DUDLEY LOCK Corporation 


DEPT 


69 North Street, Elgin 13, Illinois 


1210, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 
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VEW VICTOR 


lémm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 


ROLL Tissy 
and Towes— 


Because of 
VICTOR’S: 
t 


QUALITY 
Superior Sound and Picture 
2 
EASY 1-2-3 OPERATION 
3-Spot Threading 


For student 
health and sanitation in washrooms 


, ogee a6. 8 ° oe 
Your facilities are beyond criticism with these Straubel 3 


FILM SAFETY 
Exclusive Safety Film Trips 


products — by sanitation standards and economy, both! 
Highly absorbent, strong-fibred, yet extra-soft tissues do 
not easily puncture... And, Straubel’s exclusive ““Con- 
venience-Cut” roll dispenses but two sheets at one time i 
— stopping waste and tissue littered floors. You'll save : 


and satisfy with Straubel’s hand towels, too, because TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 


fewer are needed for a perfect drying job. They come in 
100% kraft, semi-kraft or manilla — white, natural or 
brown — priced to meet every school budget. 


FIT ALL STANDARD FIXTURES . . . Don’t be mislead — no 
special cabinets are required for Straubel products. They 


Lubrimatic Oil System 


7) 
PORTABILITY AND MODEL SELECTION: 


Classmate 4— for small audiences 


are made in standard sizes and folds to fit all_nationally 
nel 


known fixtures. Assembly 10 — for medium-sized audiences 


Sovereign 25 — for large audiences 


choice for cabinet or re- 


dh, hi 
TOWELS & TISSUE nimaley up Z CUpCra CCH 
cessed fixtures. 


. Dept. A-12, DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


Straubel tissues and 
towels are sold thru mer- 
chants of paper products 
only. Write for dealer's 


STRAUBEL PAPER CO. + GREEN BAY + WIS. nome. 


THREE LEAF Interfolded 
tissues are your wise 








QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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Whats Flew... 


e Catalog 5418 is a 40 page book let 
covering the new Attachments and 
Accessories offered by South Bend Lathe, 
South Bend 22, Ind. Full specifications, 
with illustrations and descriptive text on 
the complete line of machine tool attach 
ments and accessories oflered by the com 
pany are covered in the catalog, 
For more details circle 2293 on mailing card 

e Complete information on the Kewanee 
Reserve Plus Rating Plan is given in a 
booklet entitled, “A Report to Those 
Concerned With the Specification, Selec- 
tion, Sale of Steel Firetube Boilers.” The 
hooklet is published by Kewance-Ross 
Corporation, Kewanee, Ill. to correct the 
industry 


in the boiler caused 


Variance in presentation of data 


contusion 
by the 


concerning steel boiler ratings. 
For more details circle #£294 on mailing card 


e “The Electronic Control Story” is told 
ina new 24 page booklet, F 6437, issued 
by Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, 
Ill. The booklet was written to aid in 
understanding the fundamentals of elec 
tronic temperature and their 
application and is complete with simpli 
fied, easy-to-understand diagrams and 
nontechnical descriptive text. It is 
written in editorial style with line draw 


ings tilustrating the points covered. 
For more details circle #295 on mailing card 


controls 


e “Daylighting Your Schools” is the 
title of an eight page brochure on Wasco 
lite Skydomes and Ventdomes issued by 
the Wasco Flashing Company, 487 Faw 
cett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. The in 
structive, illustrated brochure suggests a 
solution to the problem of adequate 
school illumination through the use of 
toplighting and gives graphic data on 
as illumina 


its eflective use in. schools 


tion and ventilation factors. 
For more details circle #296 on mailing card 


Film Releases 


Exploring Art Series of 3 color films, 
5 minutes each: “Crayon Resist,” “Torn 
Paper” and “Monotype Prints.” “Flow 
ering Desert,” Kodachrome, 11 minutes. 
“Spanish Enriches the Elementary Cur 
riculum,” color, 14 minutes. “ABC. of 
Puppet) Making,” Reel One and Reel 
Two, black and white or color. Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


For more details circle #£297 on mailing card 


Road to Canterbury,” Technicolor, 


“The 


16 mm. sound, 2 reels, 23 minutes. “The 


Windsor to Til 
bury,” sound, | 
reel, 10) minutes 1-Minute 
Mile,” 16 mm. sound, | reel, 6 minutes. 
“Ulster Magazine,” 16 
20 minutes. “Amenu’s Child,” 16 


trom Royal 
Technicolor, 16 
“Bannister’s 


Thames 
mm. 


iin. sound, 


reels, 
mm, sound, 33 minutes, black and white 
film. “Local Newspaper,” 16 mm. sound, 
minutes. British Information 
Rockefeller Plaza, New 


2 reels, 17 
Services, 30 


York 20. 


For more details circle 2298 on mailing card 
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“Making Change tor a Dollar,” “Stores 
in Our Community,” “How Machines 
and ‘Tools Help as “Story ot Weights 
and Measures,” “Light All About Us,” 
“Sounds All About Us,” “Winter Is 
an Adventure,” “Discovering the Li 
brary,’ “the Making of the River,” 
and “Clothes and You: Line and Pro 
portion,” all | reel, sound, color or black 
and white. “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream: Introduction to the Play,” 1% 
reels, sound, color or black and white. 

Simple Machines,” four 16 
mm. sound films for intermediate and 
junior high classes, covering levers, pul 
leys, inclined planes and wheels and 
axles. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1. 

For more details circle #299 on mailing card 
“Air Adventure to Europe,” 16 
color, sound, 32 minutes for group show 
ings, 27 minutes for TV version. Insti- 
tute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th 
St., New York 17. 


For more details circle #300 on mailing card. 


series of 


mm., 


“Picture Stories for Reading Readiness,” 
color, a series of 7 filmstrips: “The 
Squirrels’ Picnic,” “Lost at the Fair,” 
“The Loose Tooth,” “Puppy Plays a 
Trick,” “Buying a Pet,” “Surprise for 
Daddy,” “Let’s Go to the Zoo.” “The 
Farmer's Animal Friends,” color, a series 
of six filmstrips dealing with cows, 
horses, pigs, sheep, chickens and cats. 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle #301 on mailing card 


“TB—Everybody’s Problem,” educa 
tional filmstrip in the series on tubercu 
losis, color. Accompanied by a Guide 
for its use and take-home material for 
the student. National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


For more details circle #302 on maliing card 


“Uneasy Peace in Asia,” 57 frames, and 
“The Shadow of the Kremlin,” 56 
frames, black and white, 35 mm. film 
strips on current affairs. The New York 
Times, Office of Educational Activities, 
Times Square, New York 36. 

For more details circle #303 on mailing card 


“You Can Win Elections,” documentary 
film, 2 reels, color or black and white, 
Melvin Douglas. Roosevelt University, 
430 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. 


For more details circle #304 on mailing card 


“Steps in Building a Paragraph,” color, 
captions, original illustrations, series of 
1 filmstrips of 40 frames each designed 
to teach the fundamentals of creative 
writing. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
For more details circle #305 on mailing card. 
“What About Drinking,” part of Young 
\merica’s Discussion Problems series, 
16 mm., sound, | reel. “Lite in Ancient 
‘Times Series,” color, series of 6 film 
strips: “Life in the New Stone Age,” 
“Lite in Ancient Egypt,” “Life in An 


cient Rome,” “Life in Ancient Greece,” 


“Life in a Medieval Castle” and “Lite 
in a Medieval Village.” “Indians of the 
Southwest,” color, series of 6 filmstrips: 
“Clothing,” “Food,” “Shelter,” “Arts 
and Crafts,” “Life and Customs” and 
“Dances and Ceremonies.” Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc., 18 East 4lst St., New 
York 17. 


For more details circle 2£306 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., manufacturer of hard-surtace floor 
coverings, announces the acquisition ot 
the stock of the Deltox Rug Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., manufacturer of soft 
surface floor coverings, including fiber 
fiber, wool and 


and combinations ot 


rayon, 


Consoweld Corporation, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., manufacturer of plastic 
laminates, announces the opening of a 
new modern plant which will nearly 
triple production under former plant 


facilities. The new plant produces a 
decorative thermosetting plastic laminate 
in two thicknesses and 46 patterns and 


colors. 


The Gotham Chalkboard & Trim Corp., 
manufacturer of green chalkboards and 
bulletin boards, announces the opening 
of a new modern daylight factory at 
91 Weyman Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
The new plant was constructed to afford 
adequate room for the company’s ex 
panded production plans. 


Meierjohan-Wengler Company, 1102 W. 
9th St., Cincinnati 3, Ohio, manutactur 
er of fine-cast, hand-finished bronze 
memorial plates, portrait tablets and 
ornamental lighting fixtures, announces 
the completion of its new building. The 
addition houses offices, display room and 
enlarged drafting and design studios for 
better customer service. 


Pittsburgh Reflector Company, Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., manufacturer 
of fluorescent and incandescent lighting 
equipment tor the institutional, commer 
cial and industrial markets, announces 
the merging of its company with Holden 
Lighting Manufacturers Ltd. of Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Reliable Metal Novelty Company, Inc., 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., manutacturer of 
bathroom accessories, announces the pur 
chase trom Conant Brothers Company, 
Inc., Medford, Mass., of the complete 
production tooling set-up and inventory 
of its torged brass bathroom accessories 
for installation in hospitals, schools and 
other institutional buildings. 


Universal Dishwashing Machinery Co., 
Nutley, N.J., manufacturer of dishwash- 
ing equipment, announces the opening of 
a Western Branch show room and office 
at 2707 W. 54th St, Los Angeles 43, 
Calif. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Index to “What's New’ 


Key 


256 Woodfiber Acoustical Tile 
Simpson Logging Company 


257 Stride Floor Finish 
Vestal, Inc. 


258 Grate Lite Fixture 
The Edwin F. Guth Co. 


259 Weather Kit 
Central Scientific Co. 


260 Straw Dispenser 
Duplex Straw Dispenser Co. 


261 Electric Adding Machine 
Burroughs Corporation 


262 Auditorium Seating 
Griggs Equipment Co. 


263 Vinylband and Reel Clip 
Pro-Tex Reel Band Co. 


264 Metal Protective System 
Truscon Laboratories 


265 Chalkboarder Fixture 
Smithcraft Lighting Division 


266 Convector Radiators 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


267 Airbrush Compressor 
Paasche Airbrush Company 


268 Semi-Recessed Sani-Dri 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


269 Toilet Tissues 
Brown Company 


270 Hot Food Server 


Toastmaster Products Div., McGraw 


Electric Co. 


271 Band Director's Cabinet 
Smith System Heating Co. 


272 Steam Pressure Cooker 
Market Forge Company 


Pages 121-142: 


Aluminum Awning Window 
Ludman Corporation 


Heavy-Duty Snow Thrower 
Jari Products, Inc. 


Audible Alarm System 
Zonealarm Corporation 


All-Coved Sinks 
Seco Company, Inc. 


Viewpaque Projector 
Viewlex, Inc. 


Automatic Electric Sets 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Large Sized Glazed Tile 
The Mosaic Tile Co. 


C-Vue Boards 
Chase Bag Co. 


Scaffold Frame 
The American Scaffolding Co. 


Bulk Milk Dispenser 
Sunroc Refrigeration Co. 


Improved Dishwashers 
Jackson Products Co. 


Little Kid Basketball Net 
Jaytro Athletic Supply Co. 


“Laboratory Microscopes” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


“School Shops for Today and Tomorrow” 
Delta Power Tool Div., Rockwell Mfg. 
Co. 


“Index of Contemporary Design” 
Knoll Associates, Inc. 


“How to Make Stairs Safe” 
Wooster Products Inc. 


“Equipment for Early Childhood” 
Childé¢raft Equipment Co., Inc. 


Projection Screen Catalog 
Radiant Mtg. Corp. 


“Driver Training Equipment” 
American Automobile Association 


Electronic Air Cleaners 
Electro-air Cleaner Co. 


Catalog 5418 
South Bend Lathe Works 


294 “Selection of Steel Firetube Boilers” 
Kewanee-Ross Corporation 


295 “Electronic Control Story” 
Barber-Colman Company 


296 “Daylighting Your Schools” 
Wasco Flashing Company 


297 Film Releases 
Bailey Films, Inc. 


298 Film Releases 
British Information Services 


299 Film Releases 
Coronet Films 


300 “Air Adventure to Europe” 
Institute of Visual Training 


301 Film Releases 
The Jam Handy Organization 


302 “TB—Everybody’s Problem” 
National Tuberculosis Association 


303 Filmstrips on Current Affairs 
The New York Times 


304 “You Can Win Elections” 
Roosevelt University 


305 “Building a Paragraph” 
Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


306 Film Releases 
Young America Films, Inc. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Index to Products Advertised 


Page. 


313 American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. (Plumbing & Radiator Heating 
Division) 

Hot Water Heating System 


314 American Seating Company 
School Seating 


Key Page 


307 Adams & Westlake Company 
Aluminum Windows 


308 Allied Radio Corporation 


Radio0-TV Catqlog ~...-.--ccecerereeoreenenenee 132 


309 American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Unit Ventilator 2....2.....2.-.-..200-.- 


310 American Blower Corporation 


Heating Ventilating Units................ 


311 American Desk Mig. Company 


School Furmiture ..2........cooecceo-n-o 
312 American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 


Floor Maintenance 


Key 


315 American Steel & Wire Division 


Steel Panels for School 


316 Armstrong Cork Company 
Acoustical Ceilin 


317 Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 


Telephone Systems 


Key 


318 Berger Mig. Division 
Steel Lockers 


319 Beseler nen Charles : 
Projector ........ sanliaibis Sidainit 


320 Blakeslee & Company, G. 8. 


Kitchen Machines o.....0....cccccccceeeneee 


321 Bogen Company, Inc., David 
Sound System . 


322 Boonton Molding Company 


Plastic Dinnerware .0.......cccccceeeeeone 


323 Breuer Electric Mig. sited 





Index to Products Advertised —Continued 


Key 
324 


Brown Company 


Brunswick-Balke-Coliender Company 
Folding Partitions sabtitabapetiaeiaekininniies 103 


Burroughs Corporation 


Accounting Machines. ..............-433 


Butler Mig. Company 
Stee] Buildings ... 


Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Steel Windows 


Central Scientific C 
Scientific Instruments scithiictiaiaiiaanaig 





Certified Equipment Manufacturers 
Fluorescent Lighting Ballasts..Cover 4 


Chevrolet Motor Division 
School Bus CHASSIS 20.....00-c0cccneeee 24 


Clarke Sanding Machine Pee 
Floor Maintenance .......... seas 


Columbia-Geneva Steel Division 
Steel Panels tor School 
Construction s 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company 
School Flooring > 





Continental Stee] Corporation 
Wire Fence 


Cormac Industries, Inc. 
Photocopy Equipment .................-... 


Crane Company 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
Baoed LIGMUMR™ .cecencececeseec-coccsoseseesesese 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Company 
Commercial Cooking Equipment... 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Intermediate Steel Windows 


Dettra Flag are Inc. 
Flags sensennnisitenes 


Don & Company, Bowend 


Instituti 





Eq r 


Dudley Lock —— 


Dunham Company, C. A. 

Vari-Vac Heating ‘ 17 
Eastern Machine Products Co. 

Verreticnn Buide ooo. ..cccccceceercneevreeeeed 10 


Eastman Kodak meetin 
Projector .........00 sondilaliidguiatee! 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Dishwashing Products ..................... 95 


Ederer Division, Linen Thread Company, 
Inc. 
Sports Nets ..... sinennnnnaia: OF 


Fairbanks, Morse & aves. saad 
Baby Scale . bitin ae 


Pair Play Mig. Company 


Fiberesin Plastics ee 


Desk Tops . ..Cover 2 


Formica Company 
Surfacing Material ..............c..6.. 19 





Griggs Equip tc 


PA ne | | 


Grolier Society 


ENG: BOE cicscsimninihcnteimmeninni 101 


Key 
355 


357 


358 


360 


Page 


Herrick Retrigerator Company 
Retrigérators 


Heywood-Wakefield Company 
School Furniture 


Hillyard Chemical C 
Ploor Maintenance 2... cenceceeneneee 


Holcomb Manufacturing necinacond RL 
Floor Maintenance 2.000... 404 








Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 
Folding Tables 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Floor Maintenance 


International Business Machines 
Corporation 
Electric Typewriter 


Irwin Seating Company 


Johns-Manville 








Johnson Plastic Tops, Inc. 
Plastic School Tops .....---:-cece--e0e 


Kentile, Inc. 
Floor Tile ... 


Keyes Fibre Sales Corporation 
Plastic Trays 








Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Window Glass 


Lycoming Division of AVCO Manufac- 
turing Corp. 








Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Steel Equipment ................-.cecceceeceree 


McArthur & Sons, George 
Gym Towels 


Maple Flooring Migrs. Assn. 
I NO criteintinictsnsseptiompiccnsnemminicins 





Medart Products, Inc., Fred 


Mississippi Glass Company 
ee 


Mitchell Mfg. Company 
Folding Tabies & Folding Stands.... 


Monroe Company 
School Equipment 00.0.0... 


National Cornice Works, Inc. 
Food Cart . 





National Lock Company 
Locks a 





National Tube Division 
Steel Panels for School 
Construction 


Owens Illinois: Libbey Glass 
Glassware 


Page Fence Association 
Wire Fence 








Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Laboratory Furniture 


Pittsburgh-Corning Cor poration 
Glass Blocks. following page 32 


Pittsburgh-DesMoines Steel Company 
Grandstand 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Paint following page 16 





Pittsburgh Reflector Company 


Boho] Lighting oeccccsnccsecennnnnne 04 


Key 


385 Powers Regulator Company 
Thermostatic Shower Mixers.......... 19 


386 Radio Corporation of America 
Audio Visual Aids ...... 


387 Rauland-Borg Corporation 
tion System ...........124 


388 Recrection Equipment Corporction 
Basketball Equipment ..................132 


389 Remington Rand, Inc. 
Photocopy Equipment 


390 Rixson Company, Oscar C. 
Door Closing Devices ............ ee 


391 Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Classroom Desk 0....c.....cccececesoee 


Page 


ee J 





Inter 


392 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Typewriter 


393 Seco Company, Inc. 
Kitchen Equipment ............. 


394 Sexton & Company, John 
Institutional PoOdS  ..02....2.:ccccceveon- . 81 


395 Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 
Laboratory Equipment .................... ~ 96 


396 Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 
Folding Tables & Chairs .............. 108 


397 Simpson Logging Company 
Acoustical Materials ........... ~-96, 87 


398 Sloan Valve Company 
Flush Valves 








399 Spencer Turbine Company 
Floor Maintenance 


400 Squires Inkwell Company 
Inkwell 





401 Stacor Equipment Company 
Drawing Table 


402 Straubel Paper Company 
Towels & Tissues 


g Time Corporati 
Clock & Program Systems ............ 78 


315 Tennessee Coal & Iron Division 
Steel Panels for School 
Construction 


404 Tile-Tex Division 








403 Str 


facing page 17 


405 Timber Structures, Inc. 
Timber for School Construction .... 


406 Toledo Scale Company 
Kitchen Equipment ................0-+-+ .. 85 


315 United States Steel Corporation 
Steel Panels for School 


eS 9 


315 United States Steel Supply Division 
Steel Panels for School 
Construction 


407 Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Projector 





408 Vogel-Peterson Company 
Coat & Hat Racks 


409 Wakefield Brass Company, F. W. 
School Ligh‘ ing 
410 Webster & Company, Warren 
Heating Equipment.following page 16 


411 Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Surfacing Material ...........-..-.-+ - 29 


412 Williams & Brower, Inc. 


School Furmiture ....2.......-...0--c00- 498 





Kindergarten with three rows 


(one cow not shown). 








Typical classroom with three rows of Stars. 


In presenting two new elementary schools to the residents of Western 
Springs, Hlinois, Superintendent of Schools James V. Moon said: 
“We believe that to strengthen faith in) democracy, democratic 
ee eee Cee living must take place in the classroom.” This is possible “when both 


school and curriculum provide ample opportunity for boys and girls 


to work together in small groups to solve common problems.” 


Mr. Moon went on to say: “Each classroom has its own color scheme, 
yet colors have been carefully selected to blend harmoniously through 
out the schools. Special attention has been given to providing the 
best in heating, ventilating, acoustical materials and lighting, both 


natural and artificial.” 


A The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company is proud that its well-known 


luminous-indirect Star was chosen lo light classrooms based on such 


The Wakefield Star makes the ceiling the a forward-looking philosophy. For full information write The k. W 
promary light source with the luminaire ‘ . . 

ts If and the side walls becoming a second Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. In Canada: Wakefield 
ary source. Thus the light ts distributed . Al 
untformly and is free from qlare and sharp Lighting iy imate d, London. Ontarto. 

brightness contrasts. The translucent Plaskon : ; 

reflector, which slides in and out like a 

drawer, completely shields the lumps when 

the lamps are lit. the luminaire has about 

the same brightness as the cecling. 


j 4 " 
4 
\ 
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WAKEFIELD GEOMETRICS THE CAVALIER THE GRENADIER THE PACEMAKER THE COMMODORE THE STAR THE WAKEFIELD CEILING 








CERTIFIED <> BALLASTS 


No one knows better the value of 
CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS than the 
manufacturers of fluorescent tubes. For the 


satisfactory performance of their lamps is 


vitally dependent on the ballasts that 


operate them. Here’s what they say: 


CHAMPION says: 

“Fluorescent lamps are designed to operate at specific 
electrical values. The use of auxiliary equipment that 
has been proven to meet these agreed upon standards 
will assure the user maximum value for his lighting 
dollar with a minimum of operational failures. Certified 
Ballasts are inexpensive insurance.” 





GENERAL ELECTRIC says: 


“The life and light output ratings of fluorescent lamps 
are based on their use with ballasts providing proper 
operating characteristics. Ballasts that do not provide 
proper electrical values may substantially reduce either 
lamp life or light output, or both. Ballasts certified as 
built to the specifications adopted by the Certified 
Ballast Manufacturers (CBM) do provide values that 
meet or exceed minimum requirements. This certifica- 
tion assures the lamp user, without individual testing, 
that lamps will operate at values close to their ratings.” 





y 





i c- -weed t-e 
to the Tube 


SYLVANIA says: 

“The light and life ratings of fluores- 
cent lamps are based on three hour 
burning cycles under specified condi- 
tions and with ballasts meeting Ameri- 
can Standards Association specifica- 
tions. Ballasts marked with the CBM 
emblem and certified by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, Inc., meet ASA 
specifications.” 





WESTINGHOUSE says: 

“Use ballasts that are tested and Certi- 
fied by Electrical Testing Laboratories 
or ones that are otherwise known to 
meet the specifications of the lamp 
manufacturer. These will give best re- 
sults with Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamps.” 


By using fluorescent fixtures that are equipped 
with CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS you are 
assured long lamp life, full light output and 
trouble-free operation. 


That’s why CERTIFIED CBM BALLASTS 
merit the slogan—Tailored to the Tube. 


/ ATIFIED BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting 


2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








